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HE following LeClures were read in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh , for twenty - focr years. 
The publication of them , at prefent , was not 
altogether a matter of choice. Imperfefl copies 
of them ? in manufcript f from notes taken by 
fludents who heard them read, were firft pri- 
vately handed about; and afterwards frequently 
expofed to public fale. When the author faw 
them circulate fo currently, as even to be quoted 
in print *, and found himfelf often threatened 
with furreptitioos publications of them f he 
judged it to be high time that they ftiould pro- 
ceed from his own hand , rather than come into 
public view under fome very defedive and 
erroneous form. 

They were originally defigned for the initia- 
tion of youth inco the ftudy of belles lettres^ 



* Biographia Britannica, Article, Addifgn. 

i. 
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and of compofifion. With the fame intention 
they are notv puhfifliedj and therefore, the form 
of leftures, in which they were at firft com- 
pofed, Is flill retained. The author gives them 
to the world, neither as a work wholly ori- 
ginal , nor as a compilation from the writings 
of others. On every fubjed contained in them , 
he has thought for himfelf. He confulted his own 
ideas and reflections : and a great part of what 
will be found in thefe le&ures is entirely his 
own. At the fame time, he availed himfelf of 
the ideas and reflexions of others, as far as he 
thought them proper to be adopted. To proceed 
in this manner, was his duty as a public pro- 
feffor. It was incumbent on him , to convey to 
his pupils all the knowledge that could improve 
them; to deliver not merely what was new, 
bur what might be ufefol , from whatever quarter 
it came. He hopes, that to fuch is are ftudying 
to cultivate their tafte, to form their Ityle, 
or to prepare themfelves for public fpeaking or 
competition, his Whiles will afford a more 
comprebenfive view of what relares to thefe 
fubjetis, than, as far as he knows, is to be 
received from any one book in our language. 
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In order to render his work of greater fervice > 
he has generally referred to the books which he 
confulted, as far as he remembers them; that 
the readers might be directed to any farther 
illuflration which they afford. But, as fuch a 
length of time has elapfed fince the firft com- 
pofition of his lefture?, he may, perhaps, have 
adopted the fentiments of fome author into 
whofe writings he had then looked, without 
now remembering whence he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered con- 
cerning fuch a variety of authors, and of literary 
matters, as come under his confideration , he 
cannot expeft that all his readers will concur 
with him* The fubjefls are of fuch a nature, as 
allow room for much diverfity of tafte and fenti- 
ment; and the author will refpe&fully fubmit 
to the judgment of the public. 

Retaining the fimplicity of the leiluring 
ftyle, as befl fitted for conveying inftruftion , 
he has aimed, in his language, at no more 
than perfpicuity. If, after the liberties which it 
was neceffary for him to take, in criticizing the 
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ftvle of the mod eminent writers in our Ian- 
guage, his own ftyle /£ball be thodght open to 
reprehenfion ; all that he can fay, is^ that his 
book will add one to the many proofs already 
afforded to the world , of ite being much eafier 
to give inftrudiion , than to fet example. 
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NE of the moft diftinguiAed privilege 
which providence has conferred upon mankind* 
is the power of communicating theft thoughts to 
one another* Deftitute of this power * Keafon 
would be a folixafy , and , in fome meafure , an 
unavailing principle. Speech is the great inftru-» , 
ment by which man becomes beneficial to man! 
and it is to the intercourfe and tranfmifiion of 
thought* by means*of fpeech , that we are chiefly / xsoC 
indebted for the improvement of thought itfeif. 
Small are the advances which a fmgle unafiifted 
individual can make towards perfecting any of 
his powers. What we c^ll human reafon, is not 
the effort or ability of one , fo much as it ii the 
refult of the reafon of many, ariling from lights 
mutually communicated, in confequence of dif- 
courfe and writing. . 

It is obvious, then, that writing and difcourfe — 
areobje£U entitled to the higheft attention Whe« 
ther the influence of the fpeaker, or the enter- 
tainment of the hearer^ be confulted; whether 

JL on R, i. l 
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utility or pteafare be the principal aim in view, 
we are prompted, by the ftrongeft motives, to 
fludy how we may communicate our thoughts 
to one another with moil advantage. Accord- 
ingly we find , that in almoft every nation , as 
foon as language had extended itfelf beyond that 
fcanty communication which was requifite for the 
fupply of men's neceffities, the improvement of 
difcourfe began to attract regard. In the language 
even of rude uncultivated tribes, we can trace 
fome attention to the grace and force of thofe 
expreffions which they ufed, when they fought 
to perfuade or to affe£t They were early fen- 
fible of a beauty in difcourfe, and endeavoured 
to give it certain decorations which experience 
had taught them it was capable of receiving, 
long before the ftudy of thofe decorations was 
formed into a regnlar art. 

But, among nations in a civilized ftate, no art 
has been cultivated with more care, than that of 
language, ftyle, and compofition. The atten- 
tion paid to it may, indeed, be aflbmed as one 
mark of the progrefs of fociety towards its moft 
improved period. For, according as fociety im- 
proves and flourishes, men acquire more influence 
over one another by means of reafoning and dif- 
courfe ; and in proportion as that influence is 
felt to enlarge, it muft follow, as a natural con- 
feqoence, that they will bellow more care up- 
on the methods of expreflmg their conceptions 
with propriety and eloquence. Hence we find , 
that in all the polilhed nations of Europe, this 
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ftudy has been treated as highly important, arid 
has pofltfltd a confiderable place in every plan 
of liberal education. 

Indeed, when the arts offpeech and writing 
are mentioned , I am fenfible that prejudices 
againft them are apt to rife in the minds of many* 
A fort of art is immediately thought of, that is 
oftentatious and deceitful ; the minute and trifling 
ftudy of words alone; the pompof expreffion .; the 
ftudied fallacies of rhetoric; ornament fubftitufed in 
the room ofufe. We need not wonder, that under 
fuch imputations, all ftudy of difcourfe as an art, 
fliould have fuffered in the opinion of men of 
tinderftanding : and I am far from denying, that 
rhetoric and criticifm have fometimes been fo 
managed as to tend to the corruption , rather 
than to the improvement , of good tafle and true 
eloquence. But fore it is equally poflihle to ap- 
ply the principles of reafon and good fenfe to 
this art, as to any other that is cultivated among 
men. If the following leflures have any merit, 
it will confift in an endeavour to fubflitute the 
application of theie principles in the place of ar- 
tificial and fcholaftic rhetoric; in an endeavour 
to explode falle ornament, to diredl attention 
more towards fubftance than fliow, to recom- 
mend good fen(e as the foundation of all good 
compofition, andfimplicity as effential to all true 
ornament* 

When entering on the fubjeft, I may be al- 
lowed , on this occafion , to fuggeft a few thoughts 
concerning the importance and advantage* 
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of fuch ftudies, and the rank they are entitled to 
pofiefs in academical education •■ I am under 
no temptation , for this purpofe , of extolling 
their importance at the expenfe of any other de- 
partment of fcience. On the contrary , the ftu- 
dy of rhetoric and belles lettres fuppofes and 
requires a proper acquaintance with the reft of 
he liberal arts. It embraces them all within its 
circle, and recommends them to the higheft re- 
gard. The firft care of all fuch as wifh either 
to write with reputation, or to fpeak in public 
fo as to command attention , mull be , to ex- 
tend their knowledge; to lay in a rich ftore of 
ideas relating to thofe fubje<3s of which the oc- 
ahons of life may call them to difcourfe or to 
write. Hence, among the ancients, it was a 
fundamental principle , and frequently inculcated, 
11 Quod omnibus difciplinis & artibus debet elTe 
** mftruflus orator;" that die orator ought to be 
an accomplished fcholar, and converfant in every 
part of learning. It is indeed impoffible to con- 
trive an art, and very pernicious it were if it 
could be contrived, which fliould give the flamp 
of merit to any compolition rich or fplendid 



* The Author was the firft who read le&ures on this fubjed 
in the untverfuy of Edinburgh, He began with reading them 
in a private chandler in the year 1759. Jn the following year 
he was chofen profeflbr of rhetoric by the tii?giftrates and town- 
council of Edinburgh; am! in 1762, his Majeity was pleafed to 
crttt and endow a profeffion of rhetoric and belles lettres in 
that univerfity 5 and the author was appointed the firft regius 
profeflbr. 
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in expreffion , but barren or erroneous in 
thought. They are the wretched attempts to- 
wards an art of this kind which have fo often dif- 
graced oratory, and debafed it below its true 
ftandard. The graces of compofition have been 
employed to difguife or to fupply the want of 
matter; and the temporary applaufe of the igno- 
rant has been courted, inftead of the lafting ap- 
probation of the difcerning. But fuch impofture 
can never maintain its ground long. Knowledge 
and fcience mult furnifli the materials that 
form the body and fubftance of any valuable 
compofition. Rhetoric ferves to add the polifli ; 
and we know that none but firm and folid bo- 
dies can be poliflied well. 

Of thofe who perufe the following leisures, 
fome, by the profefhon to which they addift 
themfelves, or in confequence of their prevailing 
inclination, may have the view of being employ- 
ed in compofitioai , or in pnblic fpeaking. 
Others, without any profpeft of this kind, may 
Willi only to improve their tafte with refpefl to 
writing and difcourfe , and to acquire principles 
which will enable them to judge for themfelves 
in that part of literature called the belles lettres. 

With refpefl to the former, fuch as may- 
have occafion to communicate their fentiments 
to the public, it is abundantly clear that fome 
preparation of ftudy is requifite for the end which 
they have in view. To fpeak or to write per- 
fpicuoufly and agreeably , with purity, with grace 
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and ftrength , are attainments of the utmoft 
confequence to all who purpofe, either by fpeech 
or writing, to addrefa the public. For without 
being matter ofthofe attainments, no man can 
do joftiee to his own conceptions; but how rich 
foever he may be in knowledge and in good 
fenfe, will be able to avail himfelf Iefs of thofe 
treafurea, than fuch as poflefs not half his ftore, 
but who can difplay what they pofiefs with more 
propriety. Neither are thefe attainments of 
that kind for which we are indebted to nature 
merely, Nature has, indeed, conferred upon 
fame a very favorable diftinilion in this refpeft, 
beyond others. But in thefe, as in moft other 
talents flie bellows , {he has left much to be 
wrought out by every man's own tnduftry. So 
confpicuous have been the effects of ftudy and 
improvement in every part of eloquence; fuch 
remarkable examples have appeared of perfons 
furmouming, by their diligence, the difadvan* 
tages of the moft untoward nature, that among 
the learned it has long been a contefted, and 
remains ftill an undecided point, whether nature 
or art confer moft towards excelling in writing 
and difcourfe. 

With refpefl to the manner in which art can 
moft effeflually furnifli affiftance for fuch a pur- 
pofe, there may be a diverfity of opinions. I by 
no means pretend to fay that mere rhetorical 
rules, how juft foever, are fufficient to form an 
orator, Suppofing natural genius to be favor- 
able, more by a great deal will depend upon 
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private application and ftudy, than upon any 
fyftem of inftruflion that is capable of being pub- 
licly communicated, But at the fame time, 
though rules and inftruftions cannot do all that 
requifite, they may, however, do much that 
of real ufe. They cannot, it is true, tnfpire 
genius; but they can direfl and afiift it. They 
cannot remedy barrennefs; but they may correct 
redundancy. They point out proper models for 
imitation* They bring into view the chief beau- 
ties that ought to be ftudied, and the principal 
lults that ought to be avoided ; and thereby 
tend to enlighten tafte , and to lead genius from 
unnatural deviations , into its proper channel. 
What would not avail for the production of great 
excellencies , may at leaft ferve to prevent the 
CommifTion of confiderable errors. 

All that regards the ftudy of eloquence and 
compofition, merits the higher attention upon 
this account, that it is intimately connefled with 
the improvement of our intelleftual powers. For I 
mull be allowed to fay, that when we are employed, N 
after a proper manner, in the ftudy of competi- 
tion, we are cultivating reafon itfelf. True rhe- 
toric and found logic are very nearly allied. The 
ftudy of arranging and expreffing our thoughts 
with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to 
fpeak , accurately. By putting our fentiments 
into words, we always conceive them more dif- 
tin&ly. Every one who has the Itrghteft acquaint- 
ance with compofition knows , that when he 
expreffes hirafelf ill on any fubjeft, when his 
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arrangement becomes loofe , and his fentences turn 
feeble , the defeats of his ftyle can , almnft on 
every occafion , be traced back to his indiftinft 
conception of the fubjeft; fo clofe is the connect 
tion between thoughts and the words in which 
they are clothed. 

The ftudy of competition, important in itfelf 
at all times, has acquired additional importance 
from the tafte and manners of the prefent age. 
It is an age wherein improvements, in every part 
of fcience , have been profecuted with ardor. 
To all the liberal arts much attention has been 
psid ; and to none more than to the beauty of 
language, and the grace and elegance of every 
kind of writing. The public ear is become re- 
fined. It will not eafily bear what is flovenly 
and incorrect Every author muft afpire to fome 
merit in exprelTion, as well as in fentiment, if 
he would not incur the danger of being negleft* 
ed and defpifed 

I will not deny that the love of minute ele- 
gance, and attention to inferior ornaments of 
compofition, may at prefent have engroffed too 
great a degree of the public regard. It is in-> 
deed my opinion, that we lean to this extreme; 
oltm more careful of polifliing ftyle, than of 
ftoring it with thought. Yet hence arifes a new 
reafon for the ftudy of juft and proper compofi- 
tion. If it be requifite not to be deficient in 
elegance or ornament in times when they are in 
fuch high eflirnation, it is ftill more requifite to 
attain the power of diftinguiflimg falfe ornament 
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from true, in order to prevent onr being carried 
away by that torrent of falfe and frivolous tafte, 
which never fails, when it is prevalent, to fweep 
along with it the raw and the ignorant. They 
who have never ilodied eloquence in its princi- 
ples, nor have been trained to attend to the ge- 
nuine and manly beauties of good writing , are 
always ready to be caught by the mere glare of > 
language; and when they come to fpeak in 
public, or to compofe , have no other ftandard 
on which to form themfelves , except what 
chances to be fafliionable and popular , how 
corrupted foever, or erroneous, that may be. 

But as there are many who have no fuch ob- 
j^£U as either composition or public fpeaking in 
view, let us next confider what advantages may 
be derived by them , from fuch itudies as form 
the fubjeft of thefe leflures. To them , rhetoric"! 
is not fo much a praflical art as a fpeculative v 
feu nee; and the fame infbruftions which affift 
others in compoling, will afiift them in judging 
of, and reliihing , the beauties of compofition. 
Whatever enables genius to execute well, will 
enable tafte to criticife juftly. 

When we name criticihng, prejudices may 
perhaps arife , of the fyme kind with thofe which 
I mentioned before vyith refpeft to rhetoric. As rhe- 
toric has been fometimes thought to fignify nothing 
more than the fcholaftic ftudy of words, andphra- 
fes, and tropes, fo criticifm has been confidered 
as merely the art of finding faults; as the frigid 
application of certain technical terms , by means 
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of which perfons are taught to cavil and cenfure 
in a learned manner. But this is the criticifm of 
pedants only. True criticifm is a liberal and 
homane art. It is the offspring of good fenfe 
and refined tafte. • It aims at acquiring a juft 
difcernment of the real merit of authors. It pro- 
motes a lively relifli of their beauties, while it 
preferves us from that blind and implicit vene- 
ration which would confound their beauties and 
faults in our efteem. It teaches us, in a word, 
to admire and to blame with judgment, and not 
to follow the crowd blindly. 

In an age when works of genius and literature 
are fo frequently the fubjefls of difcourfe, when 
every one ere&s himfelf into a judge, and when 
we can hardly mingle in polite fociety without 
bearing fome fliare in fuch difcuffions; ftudies of 
this kind , it is not to be doubted , will appear to 
derive part of their importance from the ufe to 
which they may be applied in furnifliing materi- 
als for thofe fafliionable topics of difcourfe, and 
thereby enabling us to fupport a proper rank in 
fecial life. 

But I fliould be forry if we could not reft the 
merit of fuch ftudies on fomewhat of folid and 
intrinfical ufe independent of appearance and (liow. 
The exercife of tafte and of found criticifm , is in 
truth one of the moll improving employments of 
the underftanding. To apply the principles of good 
fenfe to compofition and difcourfe ; to examine 
what is beautiful, and why it is fo ; to employ 
ourfelves in diftinguifliing accurately between the 
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fpecions and the folid , between affefled and na- 
tural ornament, muft certainly improve us not 
a little in the moft valuable part of all philofo- 
phy , the philofophy of human nature. For fuch 
difquifitions are very intimately connected with 
the knowledge of ourfelves. They necefTarily lead 
us to rcfletit on the operations of the imagination , 
and the movements of the heart, and increafe 
our acquaintance with fome of the moft refined 
feelings which belong to our frame. 

Logical and ethical difquifitions move in a 
higher fphere, and are converfant with obje&s 
of a more fevere kind ; the progrefs of the un«- 
derfta,nding in its fearch after knowledge, and the 
direflion of the will in the proper purfnit of 
good. In thefe they point out to man the im- 
provement of his nature as an intelligent being; 
and his duties as the fubjefl of moral obligation. 
Belles lettres and criticifm chiefly confider him 
as a being endowed with thofe powers of ftate 
and imagination, which were intended to embel* 
lift his mind, and to fupply him with rational 
and nfeful entertainment. They open a field of 
inveftigation peculiar to themfelves. All that 
relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance; all that can footh the mind , gratify the 
fancy, or move the affedions, belongs to their 
province. They prefent human nature under a dif- 
ferent afpett from that which it afTumes to the 
view of other faiences. They bring to light 
various fprings of aflion which without their aid 
might have pafled unobferved ; and which, 
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though of a delicate nature , frequently exert a 
powerful influence on feveral departments of 
human life. 

Such iludies have alfo this peculiar advantage, 
that they exercife our reafon without fatiguing 
it They lead to inquiries acute, but not 
painful; profound, but not dry nor abflrufe. 
They ftrevv flowers in the path of fcience ; and 
while they keep the mind bent, in feme degree, 
and a&ive, they relieve it at the fame time from 
that more toilfome labor to which it muft fob- 
mit in the acquifition ofneceflary erudition, or 
the inveftigation of abftrafl truth. 

The cultivation of tafle is farther recommend- 
ed by the happy effefts which it naturally tends 
t« produce on human life. The moll bufy man, 
in the moft a£Hve fphere, cannot be always oc- 
cupied by bufinefs. Men of ferious profefllons 
cannot always be on the ftretch of ferious 
thought. Neither can the moft gay and flaurifli- 
ing fituations of fortune afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleafure. Life 
muft always languiih in the hands of the idle. 
It will frequently languifli even in the hands of 
the bufy, if they bave not fome employment 
fubfidiary to that which forms their main pur- 
fuit. How then fliall thefe vacant fpaces, thofe 
unemployed intervals, which, more or lefs , oc- 
cur in the life of every one, be filled up? How 
can we contrive to difpofe of them in any way 
that fliall be more agreeable in itfelf, or more 
confonant to the dignity of the human mind > 
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than in the entertainments of tafte, and the ftudy 
of polite literature? He who is fo happy as to 
have acquired a relifli for thefe, has always at* 
hand an innocent and irreproachable amufement 
for his leifure hours , to fave him from the dan- 
ger of many a pernicious paflion. He is not in 
hazard of being a burden to himfelf. He is not 
obliged to fly to low company , or to court the 
riot of loofe pleafares, in order to cure the te- 
dioufnefs of exiftence. 

Providence feems plainly to have pointed 
out this ufeful purpofe to which the pleafures of 
tafte may be applied , by interpofing them in a 
middle ftation between the pleafures of fenfe , / 
and thofe of pure intellect. We were not de- 
figned to grovel always among obje&s fo low 
as the former ; nor are we capable of dwelling 
conftantly in fo high a region as the latter. The 
pleafures of tafte refrefh the mind after the toils 
of the intellect , and the labors of abftrail ftu- 
dy ; and they gradually raife it above the attach- 
ments of fenfe, and prepare it for the enjoyments 
of virtue. 

So confonant is this to experience, that in the 
education of youth, no objeft has in every age 
appeared more important to wife men, than to 
tinflure them early with a relifli for the enter- 
tainments of tafte. The tranfitton is commonly 
made with eafe from thefe to the difcharge of 
the higher and more important duties of life. 
Good hopes, may be entertained of thofe whofe 
minds have this liberal and elegant turn. Many 
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virtues may be grafted upon it. Whereas to b« 
entirely devoid of relifli for eloquence , poetry , 
or any of the fine arts , is juftly conftru&ed to 
be an unpromifing fymptom of youth ; and raifes 
fafpicions of their behig prone to low gratifica- 
tions , or deftined to drudge in the more vulgar 
and illiberal purfuits of life. 

There are indeed few good difpofitions of 
v : any kind with which the improvement of tafte 
4 is npt more or lefs connected. A cultivated taft$ 
increafes fen fibility to all the tender and humane 
paflions, by giving them frequent exercife ; 
while it tends to weaken the more violent and 
fierce emotions. 

lngenuas diditiffe fideliter artes 

Emollit mores, nee finit efle feros. * 

The elevated fentiments and high examples 
which poetry, eloquence and hiftory are often 
bringing under our view, naturally tend to 
nourifh in our minds public fpirit, the love of 
glory, contempt of. external fortune, and the 
admiration of what is truly illuftrious and 
great. 

I will not go fo far as to fay that the im- 
provement of tafte and of virtue is the fame j 
or that they may always be expeded to coexift 
in an equal degree. More powerful correctives 
than tafte can apply , are neceffary for reforming 

* Thefe polished arts have humaniiM mankind , 
Soffcen'd the rude, and fialm'd the hoife'rons mind. 
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the corrupt propenfities which too frequently 
prevail among mankind. Elegant fpeculations 
are fometimes found to float on the furface of i 
the mind, while bad paflions poflefs the interior I 
regions of the heart. At the fame time this 
cannot but be admitted, that the exercife of 
tafte is, in its native tendency, moral and purify- 
ing. From reading the mod admired produc- 
tions of genius, whether in poetry or profe, almoft 
every one rifes with feme good impreffions left 
on his mind; and though thefe may not always 
be durable, they are at leaft to be ranked among 
the means of difpofing the heart to virtue. One 
thing is certain, and I fhall hereafter have oc- 
cafion to illuftrate it more fully, that without 
poiTeffing the virtuous affeflions in aftrong degree, 
no man can attain eminence in the fublime parts 
of eloquence. He muft feel what a good man \ 
feels, if he expe£U greatly to move or to inter- ' 
eft mankind. They are the ardent fentiments of 
honor, virtue, magnanimity , and public fpirit , 
that only can kindle that fire of genius, and call 
up into the mind thofe high ideas , which attract 
the admiration of ages; and if this fpirit be ne- 
ceflary to produce the moil diflinguiflied efforts 
of eloquence , it muft be neceflary alfo to our 
relifljing them with proper tafte and feeling. 

On thefe general topics I lhall dwell no long- 
er; but proceed directly to the confideration 
of the fubjefls which are to employ the follow- 
ing lectures. They divide themfelves into five 
parts. Krft, fome introductory dillertations on 
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the fiate of tafte, and opon the foOrces of its 
pleafures. Secondly, the coniideration of language. 
Thirdly , of ftyle : Fourthly , . of eloquenice pro- 
perly fo called, or public fpeaking in its dif- 
ferent kinds. Laftly, a critical examination of 
the moft diftinguilhed fpecies of compofition, 
both in prufe and verfe. 
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Tkftt* 

ME native of the prefent.ttidef taking lead* 
me to begin with fome inquiries cojfrcferning tafte, 
as it is this faculty which is always. Appealed to 
in difquifitions concerning the merit of .difcotirf* 
and writing* •"• .\ • 

There are few fubjefls on whteh men talk tntrte . 
loofely and indiftinflly than oh tafte 5 few whidfc 
it is more difficult to explain with precifiofi 5 and 
none which in this courfe or Lefluf es will appear * 
more dry or abftraA. What I have to fay OH 
the fubjed fliall be in the following order* ' I 
fflall firft explain the nature of tafte as a p$we* ^ 
or facility in the human mind. I (hall next tan* 
fider how far it is an iftiptoVable faculty^ lihill 
(how the fources of its improvement , and thd 
character* of tafte in its moft perfe& ftatti' } I 
ihall then examine the Various flofluatioftd to 
which it is liable, and inquire whether there be 
any ftandard to which we can bring the different 
taftesof mfcn \\n order to diftinguifli the corrupted 
from the ^rdttV — -■ c --- v ^' \-"':--j 
II on R. u a 
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Tafte may be defined " The power of receiv- 
u big pleafure from the beauties of nature and 
" ot art." The ftrft qucftion that occurs concern- 
ing it is, whether it is to be confidered as an 

iternal fenfe , or as an exertion of reafon ? 
Realon is a very general term ;. but if we under- 

land by it, that power of -'the- mind which in 
fpeculative matters difco vers! truth, and in prac- 
tical matters judges of .ih^/frtnefs of means to an 
end, I apprehend the qiteftion may be eafily an- 
fwered. For nodiirrg'can be more clear , than 

lat t3fte is n<?t xefolvable into any fuch ope- 

uion of reafon. It is not merely through a dif- 
covery of .the " underftanding or a deduilion of 
argument, that the mind receives pleafure from 
a beautiful profpefl or a fine poem. Such obje&a 
flft^n' ftrike us intuitively , and make a ftrong 
impreffion when we are unable to afilgn the 
jeafons of our being pleafed. They fometimes 
ftrike in the fame manner the philofopher and 
the peafant; the boy and the man. Hence the 
faculty by which we relifli fuch beauties, feems 
more $-kin to a feeling of fenfe, than to a pro- 
cess of the underftanding; and accordingly from 
an external fenfe it has borrowed its name ; that 
fenfe by which we receive and diftinguifii the 
pleafures of food having, in feveral languages, 
given rife to the word tafte in the metaphorical 
meaning under which we now confider it. How- 
ever , as in all fubje£U which regard the operations 
of the mind , the inaccurate ufe of words is, to 
be carefully avoided, it muft not be inferred 
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from what 1 have faid, that reafon is exclud* 
ed from the exertions of tafte. Though tafte 
beyond doubt, be ultimately founded on a cer- 
tain natural and inftinfiive fenfibility to beauty f 
yet reafon, as I fliall fhow hereafter, affifts tafte 
in many of its operations, and ferves to enlarge 
its power ** 

Tafte, in the fenfe in which I have explained 
it, is a faculty common in fome degree to all men. 
Nothing that belongs to human nature is more 
univerfal than the relifli of beauty of one kind or 
other; of what is' orderly, proportioned, grand, 
harmonious, new, orfprightly. In children, the 
rudiments of tafte difcover themfelves very earl) 
in a thoufand inftances; in their fondnefo I 
regular bodies, their admiration of piftures and 
flames, and imitations of all kinds; and their? 
flrong attachment to whatever is nevv or mar- 
vellous. The moft ignorant peafants are delight- 
ed with ballads and tale** and are llruck with 
ihe beautiful appearances of nature in the earth 
and heavens, liven in the deferts of America, 
where human nature ftiows itfelf in its moll 
uncultivated flare f the favages have their orn- 
aments of drefr, their war and their death fongs t 
their harangues , and their orators* We mull 



* See Dr. Gerard* Fflay on tafte. — DMettioert's RcAeo 
tions on the ufe and ahufe of philofophy in matters which relaft 
to Tnlte. — Reflexions Critiques fur la poeiie & fur la peintut*, 
Tom II, bh. 2* — 3t. Elements of Critieifm, chap. ac. — Mf, 
Hume's Eflay en tffe Standard of Tafte— Introduction to tb« 
EfTay on the Sublime anil BcaiuifuK 
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therefore conclode the principles of tafle to be 
deeply founded in the human mind. It is no 
lefs effential to man to have fome difcemment of 
beauty, than it is to poflefs the attributes of reafon 
and of fpeech *, 

Bat akhougli none be wholly devoid of this 
faculty, yet the degrees in which it is poflefled 
are widely different. In fome men only the 



* On the iubjeft of taile Considered as a power ox faculty 
of the mind* much lefs is to be found among the ancient, than 
among the modern rhetorical and critical writers. The fol- 
lowing remarkable pafTagc in Cicero (erves however to show f 
that his ideas on this fubjeft agree perfectly with what has 
been (aid above. He h fpeaking of the beauties of ftyle and 
numbers. M Hind aittem nequis admiretnr Ijuonam modo hxc 
*' vulgus impcritorum in audiendo, notet; cum in omni genere, 
" turn in hoc ipfo , magna quzdam eft vis , iucredibilifque 
44 naturae. Omnes enim tacito quodam fenfu , fine ulla arte 
•* aut ratione, qua: lint in artibits de rationibus re&a & prava 
14 dijudicant: idque cum faciunt in pifhiris, & in fignis , & in 
4i alits operibus , ad quorum inlelligentiam a natura minus 
habent inftrumenti, turn multo oftendunt magis in verborum, 
44 luimcrorum , vocumqne judicioj quod ea funt in communibus 
J* infixafenfibus $ neque eanim rerum quenquam funditus natura 
4 * voluit cfle expertem. M Cic. de Orat. lib* iii. cap, 50. Edit. 

GruterL Onin&itian feems to include tafle (for which, in 

the fenfe which we now give to that word the ancients appear 
to have had no diftinft name) under what he calls judicium. 
** Locus de judjcio, mea quidem opmione adeo pardbus hujus 
** opens omnibus conneftus ac miftus eft, lit ne a fententiis 
** quidem aut verbis faltem fingulis poflit feparari , nee magis 

** arte traditur quam guftus aut odor. Ut eontraria vitemus 

*' & communia, ne quid in cloquendo cormptum obfeurumque 
•• fit, referatur oportet ad fenfus qui non flocentur. n Inftltut- 
lib. vi. cap. 3. Edit. Obrechti. 
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feeble glimmerings of Tafte appear: the beauties 
which they relifh are of the coarfeft kind; and 
of thefe they have but a weak and confufed 
impreffion: while in others, tafte rifes to an 
acute difcernment and a lively enjoyment of the 
moft refined beauties. In general , we may ob- 
ferve, that in the powers and pleafures of tafte , 
there is a more remarkable inequality among 
men than is ufually found in point of common 
fenfe, reafon, and judgment. The conftitution 
of our nature in this, as in all other refpefts, 
difcovers admirable wifdom. In the diftribution 
of thofe talents which are neceffary for man's well 
being, nature hath made lefs diftinflion among 
her children. But in the diftribution of thofe 
which belong only to the ornamental part of life, 
flie hath bellowed her favors with -more frugality. 
She hath both fown the feeds more fparingly ; and 
rendered a higher culture requifne for bringing 
them to perfection. 

This inequality of tafte among men is owing, 
without doubt, in part, to the different frame 
of their natures ; to nicer organs , and finer 
internal powers , with which fome are endowed 
beyond others. But, if it be owing in part to 
nature, it is owing to education and culture ftill 
more. The illuftration of this leads to my next 
remark on this fubjefl , that tafte is a moft im- 
provable faculty , if there be any fuch in human 
nature; a remark which gives great encourage- 
ment to fuch a courfe of ftudy as we are now 
propofing to purfue. Of the truth of thisafTertioa 
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we may eafily be convinced, by only refle&ing 
on thstf immenfe fuperiority which education 
and improvement give to civilized , above bar~ 
barous nations, in refinement of Tafte; and on 
the fuperiority which they give in the fame nation 
to thofe who have ftudied t:he liberal arts, above 
the rude and untaught vulgar. The difference is 
fo great, that there is perhaps no one particular 
in which thefe two clalfes of men are fo far removed 
from each other as in refpeft of the powers and 
the pleafares of tafte : and afluredly for this. dif- 
ference no other general caufe can be afligned, but 
culture and education.—-! (hall now proceed to 
(how what the means are , by which tafte be- 
comes fo remarkably fufceptible of cultivation 
and progrefs. 

Refleft firft upon that great law of our 
nature, that exercife is the chief fource of im^ 
\ provement in all our faculties. This holds both 
in our bodily, and in our mental powers. It 
holds even in our external fenfes ; although 
thefe be lefs the fubjelt of cultivation than any 
Of our other faculties. We fee how acute the 
fenfes become in perfons whofe trade or bufmefs 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touch , for 
ihftance , becomes infinitely more exquilite in 
men whofe employment requires them to exa- 
mine the polifk of bodies , than it is in others. 
They who deal in microfcopical obfervations , 
or are accuftomed to engrave on precious ftones, 
acquire furprifing accuracy of fight in difcerning 
the miiwteft obje&sj and pra&iCe in attending 
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to different flavors and taftes of liquors, wond- 
erfully improves the power of diftinguifliingthem, 
and of tracing their competition. Placing in- 
ternal tafte therefore on the footing of a fimple 
fenfe, it cannot be doubted that frequent exercife, 
and curious attention to its proper ohjefls, muft 
greatly heighten its power. Of this we hava 
one clear proof in that part of tafte, which i* 
called an ear for mufic. Experience eveiy day 
fhows, that nothing is more improvable. Only 
the fimpleft and plaineii compofitions are reliihed 
at firft; ufe and practice extend our pleafurej 
teach us to relifli finer melody , and by degrees 
enable us to enter into the intricate and com- 
pounded pleafnres of harmony. So an eye for 
the beauties of painting is never all at once ac- 
quired* It is gradually formed by being conver- 
fant among piftures , and ftudying the works of 
the beft mafters, 

Precifely in the fame manner, with refpefl 
to the beauty of compofition and difcourfe, 
attention to the mod approved models, ftudy 
of the beft authors, comparilbns of lower and 
higher degrees of the fame beauties , operate 
towards the refinement of tafte. When one is 
only beginning his acquaintance with works of 
genius , the fentiment which attends them is 
obfeure and confnfed. He cannot point out the 
feveral excellencies or blerniflies of a performance 
which he perufes ; he is at a Io6 on what to reft 
his judgment:; all that can be expefted is, that 
he fliould tell in general whether he be pleafed 
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or not. Bat allow him mors experience n 
works of this kind, and his tafte becomes by 
degrees more exafl and enlightened. He begins 
to perceive not only the character of the whole 
but the beauties and defers of each part ; and 
is able to defcribe the peculiar qualities whicl 
he praifes or blames. The mift diilipates which 
feemed formerly to hang over the object; and 
he can at length pronounce firmly, and without 
hefitation, concerning it. Thus in tafte, con- 
fidered as mere fenfibility , exercife opens a great 
fource of improvement. 

But although tafte be u ltim ately founded on 
fenfibility, it mud not be confideredas inftinflive 
fenfibility alone. Reafun and good fenfe, as I 
before hinted, have fo extenfive an influence on 
all the operations atjd decifions of tafte, that a 
thorough good tafte may well be confidered as a 
power com pounded of natural fenfibility to beauty, 
and of improved underftanding; In order to be 
faiisfied of this, let us obferve T that the greater 
part of the produdions of genius are no other 
than imitations of nature ; reprefcntations of the 
characters, a&ions, or manners of men. The 
pleafure we receive from fuch imitations or repre- 
fentations i& founded on mere tafte: but to judge 
whether they be properly executed, belongs to 
the underftanding , which compares the copj 
with the original. 

In reading, for inftance, fuch a poem as tht 
jEneid , a great part of our pleafure a riles from 
the plan or ftory being well conduded^ and all 
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the parts joined together with probability and 
due connexion ; from the chara&ers being taken 
from nature, the fentiments being fuited to the 
characters , and the ftyle to the fentiments. The 
pleafare which arifes from a poem fo conduced, 
is felt or enjoyed by tafte as an internal fenfe; 
but the difcovery of this condjuft in the poem 
is owing to reafon ; and the more that reafon 
enables us to difcover fuch propriety in the 
conduct, the greater will be our pleafure. We ^ 
are pleafed , through odr natural fenfe of bean- / 
ty. Reafon (hows us why, and upon what -* 
grounds, we are pleafed. Wherever in works 
of tafte, any refemblance to nature is aimed 
at; wherever there is any reference of parts to 
a whole , or of means to an end , as there is 
indeed in almof\ every writing and difcourfe, 
there the underftanding muft always have a 
great part to aft. 

Here then is a wide field for reafon's exerting 
its pfwers in relation, to the objefls of tafte, 
particularly with refpeft to compofition , and 
works of genius; and hence arifes a fecond and 
a very confiderable fource of the improvement ' 
of tafte, from the application of reafon and 
good fenfe to fuch prod unions of genius. Spu- ' 
rious beauties, fuch as unnatural characters, fof-* 
ced fentiments, affeded ftyle, may pleafe for 
a little ; but they pleafe only . becaufe their 
oppofuion to nature and to good fenfe has not 
been examined, or attended to. Once How how 
nature might have been more juftly imitated 
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or reprefented; how the writer might have ma-^ 
naged his fubjefl to greater advantage ; the illur- 
fion will prefently be difiipated , and thofe falfe 
beauties will pleafe no more. 

From thefe two fources then, firft, the fire-- 
y qnent exercife of tafte , and next the application 
of good fenfe and reafon to the objefls of 
tafte , tafte as a power of the mind receives 
its improvement. In its perfed ftate, it is un- 
doubtedly the refult both of nature and of art.- 
It fuppofes our natural 1 fenfe of beauty to be 
refined by frequent attention to the moft beau- 
tiful objeds, and at the fame? time to-be guided 
and improved by the light of the underftafiding. 
I muft be allowed to add, that as a found 
head, fo likewife a good heart, is a very ma- 
terial requifite to juft tafte. The moral beau- 
ties are not only in themfelves fuperior to all 
others, but they exert an influence, either more' 
near or more remote, on a great variety of 
othe/ objefts of tafte.- Wherever the affe^iens* 
characters 5 ot aflions of men are concerned 
( and thefe certainly afford the nobleft fubjefls 
to genius) , thereby can be neither any juft or 
afFefting defcription of them, nor. any thorough 
feeling of the beauty of that defcription , with- 
out our poffeffing the virtuous affedions. .He 
whofe heart is indelicate or hard, he who has 
no admiration of what is truly noble or praife- 
worthy , nor the proper fympathetic fenfe of 
what is foft and tender* muft have a very 
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imperfect relilh of the higheft beauties of elo- 
quence and poetry," 

The characters of tafte when brought to it* 
mod perfeft ftate are all reducible to two , dell* 
cacy and corre&nefs. 

Delicacy of tafte refpe&s principally the per* 
feflion of that natural lenfibility on which tafte 
is founded! It implies thofe finer organs or power* 
which enable us to di (cover beauties that lie hid 
from * vulgar eye. One may have ftrong fen- 
Ability, and yet 'he deficient in, delicate tafte., 
He may be deeply impreffed by fuch beauties 
as he perceives ; but he perceives only what is in. 
fome degree coarfe, what is bold and palpable; 
while chafter and Ampler ornaments efcape his 
notice. In this ftate tafte generally exifts among 
rude and unrefined nations. But aperfon of deli- 
neate tafte both feels t ftrongly , and feels accurately. 
He fees diftin£hons and differences where others 
fee none ; the moil latent beauty does not efcape 
him, and he is fenfible of the fmalleft blemifli. 
Delicacy of tafte is judged of by the fame marks 
that we ufe in judging of the delicacy of an ex- 
ternal fenfe. As the goodnefs of the palate is not 
tried .by ftrong flavors, but by a mixturq of in- 
gredients, where, notwithftanding th$ cqnfufion,. 
we remain fenfible of each ; in like manner deli- 
cacy of internal tafte appears, by a quiet and- 
lively fenfibility to its fineft, moft compounded , 
ormoft latent objects. 

Correftnefs of tafte refpefjs chiefly, the im- ■ 
provement which that faculty receives through 
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its connexion with the underftanding. A mar 
of correal tafte is one who is never im- 
pofed on by counterfeit beauties; who carries 
always in his mind that ftandard of good fenfe 
which he employs in judging of every thing. 
He eftimates with propriety the comparative 
merit of the feveral beauties which he meet 
with in any work of genius ; refers them tc 
their proper elafies; afligns the principles, 
far as they can be traced, whence their power 
of pleafing us flows; and is pleafed himieif 
precifely in that degree in which he ought , 
and no more. 

It is true that thefe two qualities of tafte, 
delicacy and correftnefs, mutually imply eacl 
other. No tafte can be exquifitely delicate 
without being correct; nor can be thoroughly 
corre£i without being delicate. But ft ill a pre- 
dominancy of one or other quality in the 
mixture is often vifible. The power of delicacy 
is chiefly feen in difcerning the true merit of 
a work; the power of correflnefs, in rejecting 
falfe pretenfions to merit. Delicacy leans more 
to feeling ; correilnefs more to reafon and 
judgment. The former is more the gift of na- 
ture j the latter , more the produft of culture 
and art. Among the ancient critics , Longimis 
poffeffed m oft delicacy; Ariftotle, moft correft- 
nefs. Among the moderns, Mr. Addtfon is a 
high example of delicate tafte; Dean Swift, 
had he written on the fubjefl of criticUm, 
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would perhaps have afforded the example of a 
correal one. 

Having viewed tafte in its moll improved 
and perfect ftate , I come next to conlider its 
deviations from that ftate , the fluctuations and 
changes to which it is liable ; and to inquire 
whether, in the midft of thefe, there be any 
means of diftinguiflhing a true from a corrupted 
tafte. This brings us to the moft difficult part 
of our talk. For it muft be acknowledged , that 
no principle of the human mind is , in its opera- 
tions, more fluctuating and capricious than tafte.i/ 
Its variations have been fo.great and frequent, as - 
to create a fufpicion with fome , of its being 
merely arbitrary; grounded on no foundation, 
afcertainable by no ftandard , but wholly depen- 
dent on changing fancy ; the confequence of 
which would be , that all ftudies or regular 
inquiries concerning the objects of tafte were 
vain. In architeflure, the Grecian models were 
long efteemed the moft perfect. In fucceeding 
ages, the Gothic architecture alone prevailed , 
and afterwards the Grecian tafte revived in all 
its vigor, and engroITed the public admiration. 
In eloquence and poetry, the Afiatics at no time 
relifhed any thing but what was full of ornament, 
and fplendid in a degree that we would deno- 
minate gaudy; whilft the Greeks admired only 
chafte and iirnple beauties, and defpifed the 
Afiatic oftentation. In our own country, how 
many writings that were greatly extolled two or 
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three centuries ago, are now fallen into entire 
difrepute and oblivion? Without going back; to 
remote in fiances ,- how very different is the tafte 
of poetry which prevails in Great Britain now, 
from what prevailed there no longer ago than 
the reign qf King Charles II. which the author* 
too of that time deemed an Auguftan age : when 
nothing was in vogue but an affeded brilliancy of 
wit; when the fimple majefty of Milton was over- 
looked , and Paradife Loft almoft entirely un- 
known $ when Cowley's labored and unnatural 
conceits were admired as .the -very quinteffence 

•of genins; Waller's gay # fprightlinefs was miftaken 
for the tender fpirit of love poetry; and fuch 
writers as Suckling and Etheridge were held in 
efteem for dramatic compofition ? 

The qtreftion is , what conclufion we are to 
form. from fuch inftances as thefe? Is there any 
thing that can be called a ftandard of tafte , by 
appealing to which we rhay diftinguifii between 
a good and a bad tafte ? Or , is there in truth 
no fuch difttnflion; and are we to hold that, 
according to the proverb, there is no difputing 
of taftes ; but that whatever pleafes is right 9 
for that reafon that it -does pleafe? This ifc the 
queftion, and a very ttiee and fubtile one it is, 
which we are How to difcufs. 

, / 1 begin by obferving, that If there be no fuch 
thing as any ftandard of tafte > this confeqaence 
muft immediately follow , that all taftes aire . 
equally good ; a pofition, which though it may* 
pafs unnoticed in flight matters , and when w$ 
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Ipeak of the leffer differences among die taftes 
of men, yet when we apply it to the extremes, 
its abfurdity prefently becomes glaring. For is 
there any one who will.ferioufly maintain that 
the tafte of a Hottentot or a Laplander is as deli- 
cate and as correct as that of a Longinus or %n 
Addifon ? or , that he can be charged with no ' 
defeat or incapacity who thinks a common news* 
writer as excellent an hiftorian as Tacitus^ts it 
would be held downright extravagance toWk in 
*this manner, we are led unavoidably to this con- 
clufion , that there is fame foundation for the 
preference of one man's tafte to that of another; 
or , that there is. a -good and a bad , a right and 
a wrong in tafte , as in other things. 

But to prevent miftakes on this fabjeA, it is 
neceffary to obferve next, tha£ the diverfity of 
tafteg which prevails among mankind does not 
in every cafe infer corruption of tafte , or oblige 
us to feek for fome ftandard in order to deter- 
mine who are in the right. The taftes of men 
may differ very confiderably as to their objeft, 
and yet none of them be wrong. One man reliflies 
poetry moft; another takes pleafure in nothing 
but hiftory. One prefers comedy 5 another , 
tragedy. One admires the fimple; another, the 
ornamented ftyie. The young are amufed with 
gay and fprightly compositions. The elderly are 
more entertained with thofe of a graver caft. 
Some nations delight in bold piflures of manners 
and ftrong representations of paflion. Others 
incline to more correft and regular elegance both 
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in defcription and fentiment. Though all differ, 
yet all pitch upon forne one beauty which pecu- 
liarly fuits their turn of mind ; and therefore nc 
one has a title to condemn the reft. It is not in 
matters of tafte, as in queftions of mere reafon f 
where there is but one conclufion that can be 
true, and all the reft are erroneous. Truth, which 
is the object of reafon, is one; beauty, whicl 
is th^objefl of tafte, is manifold. Tafte there 
fore limits of latitude and diverfity of objeds , 
in fufficient confiftency with goodnefs or juftneft 
of tafte. 

But then, to explain this matter thoroughly , 
I muft obferve farther, that this admiffible di- 
verfity of taftes can only have place where the 
obje&s of tafte are different* Where it is with 
refpeft to the ftme objefl that men difagree, 
when one condemns that as ugly, which another 
admires as highly beautiful ; then it is no longer 
diverfity , but diredi oppolition of tafte that 
takes place ; and therefore one muft be in 
the right, and another in the wrong, unlefs 
that abfurd paradox were allowed to hold, 
that all taftes are equally good and true. One 
man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppofe that 1 f 
on the other hand , admire Homer more than 
VirgiL I have as yet no reafon to fay that oar 
taftes are contradictory. The other perfon is 
moft ft ruck with the elegance and tendernefa 
which are the charafteriftics of Virgil ; I , with 
the Simplicity and fire of Homer. As long as 

neither 
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thither of us 4eny that both Homer and Virgil 
have gre§t beauties, our difference falls within 
the corripafs of that diverfity of taftes , which I 
haafe fliowed tp be natural and allowable. But if 
tbe tosher man fliall afiVrt that Homer has no 
beauties whatever $ that he holds him to be a 
4uil*and fpiritlefs writer, and that he would as 
foon peru(jp any old legend of knight-errantry as 
the Iliad; then I exclaim, that my arjtagonift 
either \$ vqid of all tafts , or that his tafte is cor- 
rupted^ in a miferable degree; and I appeal to 
whatever I think the ftandard of tafte, to flioW 
him that he is in the wrong. 

What that ftandard is, to which in fuch oppofi* 
tion of taftes, we are obliged to have recourfo 
remains to be traced. A ftandard properly figni-*. < 
lies , that which is of fuch undoubted authority / 
as to be the teft of other things of the fame kind, 
Thus a ftandard weight or meafure , is that which 
is appointed by law to regulate all other mea- 
sures and weights* Thus the court is faid to be 
the ftandard of good breeding; and the fcripture* 
of theological truth* . 

When we fay that nature is the ftandard of . 
tafte, we lay down a principle very true afid 
juft , as far as it carr be applied. There is no 
doubt, that in all cafes where an imitation is in-* 
tended of fome objed that exifts in nature, as 
in reprefenting human characters or actions, Con- 
form ity to nature affords a full and diftinft crite* 
rion of what is ttfuly beautiful. Keafop hath if* 
fuch cafes; full fcupe for exerting its arithonty ' 
L. on R. l. 3 
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for approving or condemning; b^ comparing t^g, 
copy with the original. Bat there are ulnum*|r* 
# able cafe* in which this rale cannot be rt allap^ 
plied; and conformity to nature ris^m expredWn 
frequently ufed , without any diftina or dettfrmt- 
lUtte meaning. We mnft therefore fear ch for ijpme- 
what that can be rendered more clear and P*tcj& 
to be the Itandar d of tafte. m . *> 

Tafte, as I before explained it, is ultimately 
founded on an internal fenfe of beaqjty,, which 
it natural to men , and which , in its apjAcation 
to particular ohje&s, is capable of being guided 
and enlightened by reafon. Now, were there 
any one perfbn who poffeffed in full perfe&ion 
all the powers of human nature , whofe internal 
fsnfet were in every inftance exquifite and juft, 
and whole reafon was unerring and fuse , the 
determinations of fuch a peribn concerning beau* 
ty f would, beyond doubt, be apcrfed ftand- 
ard for the tafte of all others. Wheierer 
their taAe differed firom his 9 k could be imput- 
ed only to fome impetfcdion in their natural 
power** But as there is no fuch living ftindard, 
no one peribn to whom all mankind will dBow 
loch fubmifton to be doe 9 whit* is these of 
fcfksent authority to be die ftandnd of die 
nations and opposite taflcs of men? Moil 
nmanriy these is nothing but the tafte, as 
fir as it can be gathered* of human mme. Tlufc 
whiih men concur the nsoA in admiring ttnxk 
W heU *» be beanti&L His tafte waft be 
jnfc and tree, winch vr-e*— midi 
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the general fentiments of men. In this ftandard 
we mult reft. To the fenfe of mankind the 
ultimate appeal muft ever lie , in all works of 
ifte. If any one fliould maintain that fugar 
was bitter and tobacco was fweet, no reafonings 
could avail to prove it. The tafte of fach a 
■yerfon would infallibly be held to bedifeafed, 
lerely becaufe it differed fo widely from the 
tafte of the fpecies to which he belongs. In like 
lanner, with regard to the objefta of fentiment 
>r internal tafte , the common feelings of men 
irry the fame authority , and have a title to re- 
gulate the tafte of every individual. 

But have we then, it will be faid, no other 

criterion of what is beautiful , than the appro-* 

nation of the majority P Muft we colled! the 

voices «f others, before we form any judgment 

ourfelvea, of what deferves applaufe in elo* 

pience or poetry ? By no means; there are 

principles of reafon and found judgment which 

can be applied to matters of tafte, as well as to 

the fubjefls of fcience and philofophy, He who 

admires or cenfurea any work of genius, is always 

ready, if his tafte be in any degree improved i 

alhgn fomereafons of his decifion. He appeal* 

to principles, and points out the grounds oil 

vhich he proceeds. Tafte is a fort of compound 

>ower , in which the light of the underllanding 

always mingles, more or lefs , with the feelings 

of fentiment* 

But, though reafon can carry us a certain 
length in judging concerning worki of tide, it 
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is not to be forgotten that thf ultimate cfhcltf- 
j^' \ fipns tp which our reafonings lead r refer, ?t laft 
* ri**' to fenfe and perception. We may fpeoftlfte and 
argue concerning propriety of conduct in a tra- 
gedy, or an epic poem, Juft reafonings on tne 
fubje& will correfl the caprice of unenlightened 
tafte, and eftablifli principles for judging of 
what defer;ves praife. But , at the fame time, 
p/ thefe reafonings appeal always, in the lalt refort , 

\ tQ feelin g. . The foundation upon which they 
reft, is what haa been found from experience 

. to. pleafe mankind moil univerfally. Upon this 
ground we prefer a fimple and natural, to an 
artificial and affe&ed flyle; a regular and well* 
cpnne&ed ftory , toloofeapd fcattered narratives; 
a -cataftrophe which is tender and pathetic, to 

^one which leaves us unmoved. It is from con* 

( fulting our. own imagination and heart , and from 
attending to the feelings of others, that any prin- 
ciples are formed; which acquire authority in 

^ matters of tafte.*. 

* The difference between the authors who found the ftand- 
dard dt tafte upon the common 'feelings of human nature 
/ aicfertained by general approbation , and thofe who found it 
/ upon established principles which can be afcertained by reafon , 
is more an apparent than < a real difference. Like many other 
literary . controverfies , it, turns chiefly on modes of expreffion. 
For they who lay the great eft ftrefs on fentiment and feeling,^ 
make no fcruple of applying argument and reafon to matters 
of tsfte. They appeal , like 'other writers , to eftablished prin- 
ciples, in judging of the excellencies of eloquence or poetty; 
and plainly show, that the general approbation to which- they 
ultimately recur, is an approbation refilling from difculiion 
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•When we refer to" the concurring fenfiments 
of men ar the ultimate teft of what is. to be 
accounted beautiful in the arts, this is to be 
always nnderftood of men placed in fuch fitua* 
tions as are favorable to the proper exertions of 
tafte. Every *one muft perceive , that among 
rudd. and uncivilized nations, and during the 
ages of ignorance and darknefs , any loofe no- 
tions that are entertained concerning fuch (hbjefts 
carry no authority. In thole ftates of fociety, 
tafte has. no materials on which to operate. Ic 
is either totally fuppreffed , or appears in its 
loweft and mod imperfect form. We Tefer *& 
the fentiments of mankind in polifhed and flour- 
ifhing nations ; when arts are cultivated and man- 
ners refined ; when works of genius are fubj*£led 
to free difcuffion , and tafte is improved by lcience 
and philofophy. 

Even among nations, > at fuch a period of 
fociety, I admit, that accidental - caufes may 

';• Mi; •■■"."..■ : , 

as well as from fentimcnt. They," on the other hand, wild* 
in order to vindicate tafte from any fufpicioh of being arbitrary, 
maintain that it is afcertainable by .the ftandard of reafon, admit 
nevertheless , that what pleafes univerfally, muft on that account 
be held, to b.e truly beautiful ; and Jha^, no rules orj^onclufions "1 
concerning obje&s of tafte, can have any juft authority, if they 
be fonnd to contradift the general fentiments of men. 'Thefe 
two fyftems, therefore, differ in reality very little from one di~ 
anotiufc. < Stotimeift and'reifon enter into both -; and by allowing *>p 
to efeh.,pJF ; thefe powers its due place., both fyftenjs .may be 
rendered confident. Accordingly ,,4t is in this light that I have 
endeavoured' to place the fubjed. 
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occafionalry warp the proper operations *of 
tafte; fometimes the ftate of religion ^ibmQtimo* 
the form of government, may for a while per- 
vert it ; a licentious court may introduce a tafte 
for falfe ornaments, and diflblute writings. -The 
ufege of one adrtired genius may procure appro- 
bation for his faults, and even render {hem 
iafliionable. Sometimes envy may have power 
to bebi? down , for a little , productions of grot 
Ufcerifc* * while popular humor, or paxty fpirit, 
may.,,, mother times, exalt to a high., thought 
<b©rl*ilivtd , reputation, wh^t little deferved it.; 
But though fuck cafual ctrcumftances give the 
appearance of caprice to the judgments of tafW* 
that" appearance ts eafity corre&ed. In the* 
tfotfttfif of time, the genuine tafte of human nature 
never. « fails to difelofe itfelf T and to gain th$ 
afcendant over any fantaftic and corrupted modes 
o£ mfta which may chance to have been intro- 
duced. . Thefe may have currency, fot a. while + 
and miflead fuperficial judges ; but being fub- 
j,e&ed : tp examination,, by degrees, they palk 
away;: wJWte; that jalonet remain* which i* found- 
ed on 'famtd feafan , and the native feelings 

I bf no meaWs jpretend, that there ft any 
ilapd'afd of tafte ,. *to which % iij. every particular 
iuftance , we can refort for clear and immediate 
dc terra uaatiea* Where* indeed, it fuck a Hand" 
ard to be found for deciding any of thefe great 
controverfies in reafon and phtlofophy, which 
perpetually divide mankind ? Jn the prefent 
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cafe there was plainly no occafion for any fuch 
ftricl and abfolute provifion to be made. In 
order to judg6-*of what is morally good or evil, 
of wftafrmim oughty or ought not in duty to do, 
it was fit that the means of clear and precife de- 
termination fliould -be afforded us. But to afcer- 
tatttj in every cafe with the utmoft exa&nefs what 
is beautiful or elegant , was not at all neceflaxy 
to the Tiappinefs of man. • And therefore fome 
diverfitf in feeling Was here allowed to take place; 
and ?opm was lefc fojr difeuffion and debate, 
cgnoe^ning the degree of approbation to which 
.any work okgeniu* is entitled. 
/Thje conclutton , which it is fufficient for ns 
to rtft upon m • h , that tafta is far from being an 
argftraty principle, which is fubjed to the fancy 
4>f*»3?ety individual , and which admits of no 
criterion for determining whether it be falfe or 
tjoie. . Its* foundation is the fame in all human 
minds. It is, built upon fentiments and percep- 
tions Which .belong to our nature ; and which » in 
general* operate with the fame uniformity, as 
our other intelle&ual principles. When tbefe 
fentiments axe perverted by ignorance and pre- 
judice, they are capable of being ; rectified by 
reafon. Their found and natural "ftate is ulti- 
mately determined, by comparing them with 
the general tafte of mankind. Let men declaim 
as much as they pleafe, concerning the caprice 
and the \mcertainty of tafte , it is found , by 
experience , that there are beauties , which , if 
they be difplayed in a proper light have power 
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to command lafting and general admiration. In 
every compofition, what imerefts the imagination , 
and touches the heart pleafes alt ages and all 
nations, There is a certain fifing , whidi , t>eing 
properly ftruck , the human heart is fo made as 
to anfwer to it. 

Hence the nniverfal tefftmony which thfc moft 
improved nations of the earth have confpired , 
throughout a long trail of ages , to give^tofome 
few works of genius; fuch as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the yErieid of Virgil; Hence the authority 
4vhich fuch works have. acquired, as ftandards in 
fome degree of poetical coittpofition* ; finfce frbtn. 
^hem we are enabled td colleft whafc*«he fiJHfe of 
-mankind fy concerning thdfe beauties whicft'*give 
them the higheft pleafure, and whtbh therefore 
'poetry ought to exhibit Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or cbuntry, -give a temporary re* 
pdtation to an indifferent poet, or a badartift $■ bet 
when foreigners, or when, pofterity examine hit 
works , his faults are difcernted , and the genuine 
tafte of human nature appears. " Opirtidnum 
Commenta delet dies; naturae judicia confirmat/* 
•Time overthrows the illuflons of opinion j*- but 
eftal?li(hes the decifions of aature» 
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Criticifm. — — Genius. — Pleafures of tafte. 

Sublimity in ObjeCls. 

ASTE, criticifm, and genius, are words 
currently employed, without diftinft ideas an- 
nexed to them. In beginning a courfe of leflures 
where foch words muft often 6ccur, it is necef- 
fary to* afcertain theft* meaning with Tome proci* 
fion. Having in the laft le&ure treated of tafte, 
I proceed to explain the nature and foundation 
of criticifm. True criticifm is the application of 
tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. The I' 
objeft which it propofes is , to diftinguifh what 
is beautiful and >vhat is faulty in every* per- 
formance ; from particular inftances to afcend ' 
to general principles; and fo to form rules or 
conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

The rules of criticifm are not formed by any 
induction, a priori, as it is called ; that is, they 
are hot formed by a train of abftrafl reafomng , 
independent of fads and obfervations. Criticifm 
is an art founded wholly on experience ; on the 
observation of fuch beauties as have come ncarcft 
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to command lafting Und general admiration. In 
every compofition, what interefts the imagination , 
and touches the heart pleafes alt ages dud all 
nations, There is a certain fifing , whictf , "being 
properly ftruck , the human heart is fo made as 
to anfwer to it. 

Hence the univerfal tefltmony which the mod 
improved nations of the earth have confpired , 
throughout a long trail of ages , to give^tofome 
few works of genius; fuch as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the yErieid of VirgiL Hence the authority 
which fbch works have acquired , as ftandafds in 
fome degree of poetical coittpofitior* ; finfce frbtn 
•them Wfe are enabled td colleft what^he fiftife of 
iftankindft; concerning thdfe beauties whicft^'give 
them the higheft pleafure , and whtch Iherffore 
•poetry ought to exhibit Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or cbumry , give a temporary re* 
pu tat ion to an indifferent poet, orabarfartiftf but 
when foreigners, or when, pofterity examine hit 
•works , his faults are difcernted , and the genuine 
tafte of human nature appears. " Opirtidnum 
corrimenta delet dies; naturae judicia confirmat/* 
Time overthrows the illufions of opinion /but 
eftablifhes the decifions of nature. ' « 
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Criticifrrii — — Genius.— P leaf ures of tafie. ■ 

Sublimity in Objetts. 

ASTE, criticifm, and genius, are words 
currently employed, without diftinft ideas an- 
nexed to them. In beginning a courfe of leflures 
where finch words muft often 6ccur, it is necef- 
fary tor afcertain theft* meaning with fome preci* 
fion. Having in the laft lefture treated of tafte, 
I proceed to explain the nature and foundation 
of criticiftn. True criticifm is the application of 
tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. The l # 
objeft which it propofes is , to diftinguifh what 
is beautiful and what is faulty in every* per- 
formance ; from particular inftances to afcend 9 >\ v 
to general principles; and fo to form rules or 
coriclufions concerning the feveral kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

The rules of criticifm are not formed by any h 
induction, a priori , as it is called ; that is, they 
are Hot formed by a train of abftrafl reafomng , [ 
independent of fafts and obfervations. Criticifm 
is an art founded wholly on experience ; on the 
observation of fuch beauties as have come ncarcft 
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to command lafting fend- general admiration. In 
every com pofiti on, whdtimerefts the imagination, 
and touches the heart pleafes alt ages tfnd all 
nations, There is a certain fifing , whidt , t>eing 
properly ftruck , the human heart is fo made as 
to anfwer to it. 

Hence the nniverfal tefltmony which the' moft 
improved nations of the earth have confpnted , 
throughout a long trail of ages , to give tofome 
few works of genius; fuch as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the yErieid of Virgil. Hence the autfiority 
^vhich ftich works have acquired , as ftandards in 
fome degree of poetical cortlpofitioi*; finfce ftbtn 
•them Wte are enabled to colleft whatfthe fiftife of 
mankind ig; concerning thofe beauties wtacft^glve 
them the higheft pleafure ,- and whteh #erafore 
'poetry ought to exhibit Authority or pfrejudico 
may, in one age or country ,' give a temporary re* 
putation to an indifferent poet, or a barfartift < but 
when foreigners, or when, pofterity examine hit 
workj, his faults are difcernfed , and the genuine 
t&fte of human nature appears. " Opirtionum 
Corrirnenta delet dies; naturae judicia con firm at." 
•Time overthrows the illuflons of opintdn/ but 
eftablifhes the decifions of nature, . .v '.;•'■ 
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Critieifmi — — Genius.— Pleafures of tafte. ■■ 

Sublimity in Objetts. 

ASTE, criticifm, and genius, are words 
currently employed, without diftinft ideas an- 
nexed to them. In beginning a courfe of leflures 
where finch words muft often 6ccur, it is necef- 
fary to* afcertain theft* meaning with Tome proci* 
fion. Having in the laft lefture treated of tafte, 
I proceed to explain the nature and foundation 
of criticiftn. True criticifm is the application of 
tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. The 
objeft which it propofes is , to diftinguifh what 
is beautiful and what is faulty in every* per- 
formance ; from particular inftances to afcend 
to general principles; and fo to form rules or 
conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

The rules of criticifm are not formed by any 
induction, a priori, as it is called ; that is, they 
are Hot formed by a train of abftrafl reafomng , 
independent of fafts and obfervations. Criticifm 
is an art founded wholly on experience; on the 
observation of fuch beauties as have come ncarcft 
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to command lafting and general admiration. In 
every compofition , what interests the imagination , 
and touches the heart pleafes alt -ages dnd all 
nations, There is a certain fifing , which , Toeing 
properly ftruck , the human heart is fo- made as 
to anfwer to it. 

Hence the univerfal tefftmony which the mod 

improved nations of the earth have confpfred , 

throughout a long trail of ages , to give^tofome 

few works of genius; fuch as 'the Iliad of Homer, 

and the yErieid of Virgil. Hence the authority 

which fuch works have acquired , as ftandards in 

fome degree of poetical coittpofitior* ; fince frbtn 

"them Wte are enabled to colleft whatf*he fifttfe of 

Mankind te; concerning thdfe beauties whicft'give 

them the higheft pleafure, and whteh fher&bre 

•poetry ought to exhibit Authority or pj-ejudice 

may, in one age or cbuMry, give atempor*f/re* 

putation to an indifferent poet, or a badartift < bet 

when foreigners, or when, pofterity examine hit 

'Works , his faults are dttcernfed , and the genuine 

tafte of human nature appears. " Opirtidntim 

Corrirnenta delet dies; naturae judicia confirmat/* 

Time overthrows the illuflons of opinidn/ but 

eftabliftes the decisions of aature* . v " r '• 
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Critrnfrrii — — Genius.— Pleafures of tctfte. ■ 

Sublimity in Objects. 

ASTE, criticifm, and genius, are words 
currently employed, without diftinft ideas an- 
nexed to them. In beginning a courfe of tenures 
where fuch words muft often 6ccur, it is necef- 
fary tor afcertain theit* meaning with fome preci- 
fion. Having in the laft le&ure treated of tafte, 
I proceed to explain the nature and foundation 
of criticifm. True criticifm is the application of 
tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. The 
objeft which it propofes is , to diftinguifh what 
is beautiful and >vhat is faulty in every* per- 
formance ; from particular inftances to afcend 
to general principles; and fo to form rules or 
conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

The rules of criticifm are not formed by any 
induction, a priori, as it is called ; that is, they 
are hot formed by a train of abftrafl reafomng , 
independent of fafts and obfervations. Criticifm 
is an art founded wholly on experience ; on the 
observation of fuch beauties as have come ncarcft 
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to the flandard which I before eitablifhed : that 
is , of fuch beauties as have been found to pleafe 
mankind mod generally. For example; Ariftotle's 
rules concerning the unity of action in dramatic 
and epic compofition , were not rules firft dif- 
covered by logical reafoning , and then applied 
tt poetry; but they were drawn from the prac- 
tice of Homer and Sophocles : they were founded 
upon obferving the fuperior pleafure which we 
receive from the relation of an a&ion which is 
one and entire , beyond what we receive from 
the relation of fcattered and unconnected fails. 
7 Such observations taking their rife at firft from 
( feeling and experience , were found on examina- 
tion to be fo confonant to reafon, and to the 
principles of human nature , as to pafs into eftab- 
liflied rules , and to be conveniently applied for 
judging of the excellency of 'any performance. 
This is the mod natural account of the origin 
of criticifm. 

. A mafterly genius , it is true , will of him- 
f elf, # untaught, compofe in fuch a manner as 
Jhall be agreeable to the moft material rules of 
criticifm ; for as thefe rules are founded in na- 
ture, nature will often fugged them in pra&ice. 
Homer , it is more than probable , was acquaint- 
ed with no fyftems of the art of poetry. Guided 
by genius alone , he compofed in verfe a regular 
ftory, which all posterity has admired. But this 
* is no argument againft the ufefulnefs of criticifm 
as an art. For as no human genius is perfe&, 
there is no writer but may receive afliftance 
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from critical obfervations upon the beauties and 
faults of thofe who have gone before him. No 
observations or rules can indeed fupply the defe& 
of genius % or infpireJt where it is wanting. But 
they- may often direct it into its proper channel ; 
thtfy may conreft its extravagancies , and point 
put to it the mod juft and proper imitation of 
nature. Critical rules are defigned chiefly to 
(bow the faults that ought to be avoided. To 
nature we muft be indented for the production 
of eminent beauties. 

From what has been faid, we are enabled to 
fo*m a judgment concerning thofe complaints 
which it has long been fafhionable for petty 
authors- to make againft critics and criticifm. 
Crj&ics have been reprefented a* thegreat abridg- 
ers of th$ native liberty of genius.; as the 
impofers of . unnatural fhackles and bonds upon 
write*** £ron^ whofe cruel peijecution they muft 
fly to the public f and implore its protection. 
Such fupplicatory prefaces are not calculated to 
give very favorable ideas of the genius of the 
author. For every good writes will be pleafed 
to have hit work examined by the principles of 
found utiderftanding, and true tafte.. Thief 
declamapons againft criticifm commonly prpoeel 
upon this, fuppofition r that critic* are , fueh at 
judge by rule, not by feeling; which, is Co fur 
from, being true, that they who judge after this 
manner are pedants, not critic* For all the 
rules of genuine criticifm I have fbown to be 
ultimately founded on feeling; and tafte and 
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" * feeling ^a re neceffary ta guide us m the applica- 
tion of thefe rules to every particular inftance. 
As there is nothing in which all forts of perfons 
more readily affeft to be judges than in works 
of tafte, there is no doubt that the number of 
incompetent critics will always be great.* But 
this affords no more foundation for a general 
inve&ive againft criticifm , than the number t>f 
bad philofophers or reafoners affords againft reafon 
and philofophy. 

An objection more plaufible may be formed 
againft criticifm , from the applaufe that feme 
performances have received from the public, 
which, when accurately confidered, are found 
to contradict the rules eftabliftied by criticifm; 
, Now, according* to the principles laid down 
in the laft le&ure , the public . is the fupreme 
judge to whom the laft appeal muftbe made in 
every work of tafte; *as the ftandard of tafte 
is founded on the fentiments that are natural and 
common to all men. But with refpe& to this 
we are to obferve , that the fenfe of the public 
is often too haftily judged of. The genuine 
public tafte does not always appear in the firft 
^>plaufe given upon the publication of any new 
work. There are both a great vulgar and a 
fmall, apt to be catched. and dazzled by very 
fuperficial beauties, the admiration of which in 
a little time paffes away: and fometimes a writer 
may acquire great tempotery reputation merely 
by his compliance with the paflions or prejudices, 
with the party-fpirit or fuperftitious nQtions , that 
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nay chance to rule for a time ilmoft a whole 
nation. In fuch cafes , though the public may 
Stem to praife, true%criticifm may with reafon 
condemn ; and It will in progrefs of tithe gain 
the afcendant: for the judgment of true criticifm, 
and the yoice pixbb public, when once become 
unprejudiced S(|d difpaflidnate, will ever coincide 
at laft. 

Inftances, I admit, there are, of fome work* 
that. contain grofs tranfgreflions of the laws of 
criticifm, acquiring, neverthelefs , a general, 
and even a Rafting admiration. .Stich arip the ■ *» 
plays of Shakfpeare , which, considered as draft v r _ 
matic poems, are irregular in the higheft degree. 
But then we are to remark, that they have 
gained the public admiration , not by their being 
irregular, noj by their tranfgreflions of the Fules 
of art, but^n fpite of fuch tranfgreflions./ They *~~ 
poflefs other beauties which are conformable to^ 
juft*ules; and the force of thefe beauties hat 
been fo great as to overpower all cenfure , ancfe 
to give the public a degree of fatisfa&ion Supe- 
rior to the difguft arifing fcfcm their blemiflies. 
Shakfpeare pleafes , not by his bringing the 
tranfa&ions of many years into one play; not by 
his grotefque mixtures of tragedy and comedy in 
one piece, nor by the drained thoughts, and affeded 
witticifms, which he fometimes employs, Thefe we 
confider as blemiflies, and impute them to the 
groflhefs of the age in which he lived. ■ But he 
pltafes by his animated and mafterly repfefent- 
ations of <;harafters , by the livelinefs of hif 
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dfefcrfptions, the force of his fentiments, and 
/ his poiTelfing, beyond all writers, the natural 
language df paflion: beauties which true criti- 
cifm no lefs teachel us to place in the high eft 
rank, than nature teaches us to feel.— Thus much 
it may tuffice to have faid concerning the origin , 
office , and importance of cxiticiftfft : * 

I proceed next to explain the meaning of 
another term , which there will be frequent 
occafion to employ in'theie left tires; that is, 
gtrtlus. ^ '*' 

x Tafte and genius ar# two words frequendy 
■joined together; and therefore, by inaccurate 
thlrikers , confounded. They fignify however 
two quite different things. The difference be- 
tween them can be clearly pointed out; and it 
V of importance to remember it. Tafte confiftsf 
[ in fhe power of judging: genius, in the power 
• $f executing. One may have a confiderable 
* degree o^tafle in poetry, eloquence, oi^any 
fef the fine arts, who has litde or hardly any 
genius for compofition or execution in any of 
thefe arts: but genTus cannot be found without 
including tafte alfo. Genius, therefore, deferve* 
to be conftdered as a higher power of the mind 
than tafte. Genius' always imports fomething 
inventive or creative; which does not reft in 
mere fenlibility to beauty where it is perceived, 
but which can, moreover, produce new beauties, 
and exhibit them in fuch a manner as ftrongly to 
impreft the minds of others. Refined tafia 
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forms a good critic; bat genius is farther necef-/ 
fary to form the poet , or the orator. 

It is proper alfo to obferve, that genius is 
a word , which , in common acceptation , Ax- 
tends much farther than to the obje&s of tafte % 
It is ufed to fignify that talent or aptitude which 
we receive from nature, for excelling in any 
one thing whatever. Thus we fpeak of a genius 
for mathematics, as well as of a genius for poetry; 
of a genius for war, for politics, or for any 
mechanical employment. 

This 'talent or aptitude for excelling in fome 
one particular, is, I have faid, what we re- 
ceive from nature. By art and ftudy , no doubt, 
it may be greatly improved; but by them alone 
it cannot be acquired. As genius is a higher 
faculty than tafle, it is ever, according to the 
ufual frugality of nature, more limited in the 
/phere of its operations. It is not uncommon to 
meet with perfons who have an excellent tafte 
in feveral of the polite arts, fuch as mufic, 
poetry, painting, and eloquence, altogether: 
but, to find one who is an excellent performer 
in all thefe arts , is much more rare ; or 
rather, indeed, fuch an one is not to be looked 
for. A fort of univerfal genius , or one who 
is equally and indifferently turned toward feve- 
ral different profeflions and arts, is not likely 
to excel in any. Although there may be lbme 
few exceptions, yet in'general it holds, that 
when the bent of the mind is wholly dire&ed 
towards feme, one objeft, exclufive, in a 
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manner, of others, there is the faireft profpeli of 
eminence in that, whatever it be. The rays 
muft converge to a point, in order to glow 
intenfely. This remark I here chnfe to make , 
on account of its great importance to young 
people; in leading them to examine with care, 
and to purfue with ardor , the current and 
pointing of nature towards thofe exertions of 
genius ifi which they are mod likely to excel. 

A genius for any of the fine arts , as I 
before obferved , always fuppofes tafle \ and 
it is clear, that the improvement of ftfle will 
ferve both to forward and to correft the ope- 
rations of genius. In proportion as the tafle 
of a poet, or orator, becomes more refined with 
refpefl to the beauties of compofition , it will 
certainly aflift him to produce the more finifhed 
beauties in his work. Genius, however, in a 
poet or orator, may fometimes exift in a higher 
degree than tafte; that is, genius may be bold 
and flrong, when tafle is neither very delicate, 
nor very correal. This is often the cafe in the 
infancy of arts ; • a period , when genius fre- 
quently exerts itfelf with great vigor , and exe- 
cutes with much warmth; while tafte, which 
requires experience, and improves by flower de- 
grees , hath not yet attained its full growth* 
Homer and Shakfpeare are proofs of what I now 
aflerf; in whofe admirable writings are found 
inflances of rudenefs and indelicacy , which the 
more refined tafle of later writers, who had 
far inferior genius to them, would have taught 

them 
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them to avoid. As all human perfection is limit- 
ed , this may very probably be the Uw of oar 
nature, that it is not given to one man to exe- 
cute with vigor and fire, and, at the fame 
time , to attend to all the lefTer and more refined 
graces that belong to the exafl perfection of his 
work: While, on the other hand, a thorough 
tafte for thole inferior graces , is , for the moft 
part, accompanied with a diminution of fabli- 
mity and force. 

Having thus explained the nature of tafte, 
the nature and importance ofcriticifm, and the 
diftin&ion between tafte and genius; I am now 
to enter on confidering the fources of the plea- 
fures of tafte. Here opens a very extenfive field; 
no lefs than 4II the pleafures of the imagination 9 
as they are commonly called, whether afforded 
us by natural objeds, or by the imitations and 
defcriptions of them. But it is not neceflarv to 
the purpofe of my le&ures, that all thefe fhonld 
be examined fully; the pleafure which we receive 
from difcourfe, or writing, being the main ohje£l 
of them. AH that I purpofe is , to give fome 
openings into the pleafures of tafte in general; 
and to infift, more particularly, upon (ublimity 
and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any 
fyftem concerning this fubjeft. Mr. Addifon 
was the firft who attempted a regular inquiry, 
in his EfFay on the Pleafures of the Imagination, 
published in the fixth volume of the Spectator. 
Jle has reduced thefe pleasures under three 
X. on /?. 1. 4 
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heads; beauty, grandeur, and novelty. His 
fpeculations on this fubjeft, if not exceedingly 
profound , are , however , very beautiful and 
entertaining ; and he has the merit of having 
opened a track , which was before unbeaten. The 
advances made iince his time in this curious part 
of philofophical criticifm , are not very confi- 
derable ; though fame ingenious writers have 
purftied the fubjeft, This is owing, doubtlefs, 
to that thinnefs and fubtility which are found 
to be properties of all the feelings of tafte. 
They are engaging obje<fls; but when we would 
lay firm hold of them, and fubjeft them to a 
regular difcufiion , they are always ready to elude 
our grafp* It is difficult to make a full enume- 
ration of the feveral objeHs that give pleafure 
to tafte ; it is more difficult to define all thofe 
which have been discovered, and to reduce them 
under proper claims ; and, when we would go 
farther, and invefligate the efficient caufe$ of 
the pleafure which we receive from fuch obje&s, 
here , above all , we find ourfelves at a lofe* 
For inftancs ; we all learn by experience , that 
certain figures of bodies appear to us more 
beautiful than others, On inquiring farther, we 
find that the regularity of fome figures, and the 
graceful variety of others , are the foundation 
of the beauty which we dilcern in themj but 
when we attempt to go a ftep beyond this, anc 
inquire what is the caufe of regularity and va- 
riety producing in our minds the fenfation of 
beauty , any realbn we can aflign is extremely 
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imperfeft. Thofe firft principles of internal fen- 
fation, nature feems to have covered with an 
impenetrable veil 

It is fome comfort, however, that althongh 
the efficient caufe be obfeure, the final caufe 
of thofe fenfations lies in many cafes more open: 
And, in entering on this fubjeft , we cannot 
avoid taking ^notice of the flrong imprefBon 
which the powers of tafte and imagination are 
calculated to give us of the benignity of our 
creator* By endowing us with luch powers t 
he hath widely enlarged the fphere of the plea- 
fures of human life; and thofe, too, of a kind 
the mod pure and innocent. The neceflary pur- 
pofes of life mi^ht have been abundantly an- 
fwered , though our fenfes of feeing &nd hearing 
had only ferved to diftingmfb external objrfts, 
without conveying to us any of thofe refined 
and delicate fenfations of beauty and grandeur, 
with which we are now lb much delighred* 
This additional embellifliment and glory, which, 
for promoting our entertainment, the author of 
nature hath poured forth upon his works, is one 
ftriking teftiniony , among many others, of be- 
nevolence and gnodners. This thought, which" 
Mr. Addifon firft darted % Dr. Akenfide, in his 
poem on the Pleafures of the Imagination, h*s 
happily purfued. 



Not content 



With every food, of life to nourifli man , 
By kind illufions of the wondering Cenfe, 
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Thou mak'ft all nature y beauty to his eye , 
Or mufic to his car. » 

I Ihall begin with confidering the pleafure 
which arifes from fublimity or grandeur f of 
which I propofe to treat at fome length; both, 
as this has a charafler more precife and diftinflly 
marked , than any other , of the pleafures of 
the imagination , and as it coincides more di- 
reftly with our main fubje£l. For the greater 
diftinflnefs I ihall , firft , treat of the grandeur 
or fublimity of external objefls themfelves, 
which will employ the reft of this leflure; and s 
afterwards, of the defcription of fuch obje&s, 
or , of what is called the fublime in writing 
which fhall be the fubjefl of a following leflure. 
I diftinguiffi thefe two things from one another, 
the grandeur of the objeils themfelves when the} 
are prefented to the eye, and the defcription 
of that grandeur in difcourfe or writing; though 
moft critics , inaccurately I think , blend ther 
together} and I confider grandeur and fublimity 
as terms fynonymous, or nearly fo. If there be 
any diftindion between them , it arifes fror 
fublimity 's exprefling grandeur in its higheft 
degree *. 

It is not eafy to defcribe , in words , the 
precife impreffion which great and fublime 

* See a Fhilofophioal Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideat 
sf the Sublime and Beautiful. Dr. Gerard on Taile, Section II. 
Klements of Criticifm , Chap* IV, 
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objefls make upon us , when we behold them ; but 
every one has a conception of it It confifts in 
a kind of admiration and expanfion of the mind; 
it raifes the mind much above its ordinary itate; 
and fills it with a degree of wonder and afto- 
nifliment, which it cannot well exprefi. The 
emotion is certainly delightful j but is altoge- 
ther of the ferious kind: a degree of awfulnefs 
and fotemnity , even approaching to feverity , 
commonly attends it when at its height; very 
diftinguifliahle from the more gay and brifk 
emotion raifed by beautiful obje&s. 

The fimplefl form of external grandeur" ap- 
pears in the vaft and boundlefs profpefls prefent- 
ed to us by nature ; fuch as wide extended 
plains, to which the eye can fee no limits; the 
firmament of heaven ; or the boundlefs expanfe 
of the ocean. All vaflnefs produces the im- 
preffion of fublimity. It is to be remarked , how- 
ever, that fpace, extended in length, makei 
not fo ftrong an im predion as height or depth. 
Though a boundlefs plain be a grand objeft, yet 
a high mountain , to which we look up, or 
an awful precipice or tower, whence we look 
down on the objects which lie below, is ftill 
more fo. The exceflive grandeur of the firma- 
ment arifes from its height, joined to its bound- 
lefe extent; and that of the ocean, not from 
its extent alone, but from the perpetual motion 
and irrefiftible force of that mafs of waters. 
Wherever fpace is concerned, it is clear, that 
amplitude or greatnefs of extent y in one disnenfion 
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or other, is neceflary to grandeur. Remove 
all bounds from any objedi , and you prefently 
render it fublime. Hence infinite fpace, endlef* 
numbers, and eternal duration , fill the mind 
with great ideas. 

From this fome have imagined , that vafl- 
nefc, or amplitude of extent, is the foundation 
of all fublimity. But I cannot be of this opi- 
nion , becatife many objects appear fublime 
which have no relation to fpace at all. Such, 
for inftance, is great loudness of found, The 
burft ot thunder or of cannon, the roaring of 
winds, the fliouting of multitudes, the found 
of vaft catarafls of water, are all inconteftibly 
grand objefls, u I heard the voice of a great 
!' multitude, as the found of many waters, and 
** of mighty thunderings , faying Allelujah. " 
In general we may obferve, that great power 
and force exerted, always raife fublime ideas: 
and perhaps the mod copious fource of thefe is 
derived from this quarter. Hence the grandeur 
of earthquakes and burning mountains ; of great 
conflagrations; of the ftormy ocean, and over- 
flowing waters; of tempefts of wind ; of thun- 
der and lightning; and of all the uncommon vio- 
lence of the elements. Nothing is more fublime 
than mighty power and ftrength. A ftream 
that runs within its banks, is a beautiful object; 
but when it rallies down with the impetuofity 
and noife of a torrent, it prefently becomes a 
fublime pne, From lions, and other animals of 
ftrength, are drawn fublime companions in poets. 
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A race-horfe' is looked upon with pleaftlre; but 
it is the war-horfe , " whole neck is clothed 
with thundery" that carries grandeur in its 
idea. The engagement of two great armies , as 
it is the higheft exertion of human might, com* 

>ines a variety of fources of the fublime; and 
has accordingly been always confidered as one 
of the mod ftriking 4 and magnificent fpe&aeles 
that can be eft her prefented to the eye, or ex- 

libited to the imagination in defcription. 

For the farther illuftration of this fubjeft, 
it is proper to remark , that all ideas of the 

rfemn and awful kind, and even bordering on 
the terrible, tend greatly to affift the fublime $ 
fuch as darknefs, folitude, and filence. What 
are the fcenes of nature that elevate the mind 
in the higheft degree, and produce the fublime 
fenfation? Not the gay landfcape, the flowery 

leid, or the flourilhing city j but the hoary 
mountain, and the folitary lake; the aged foreft, 
md the torrejnt falling over the rock. Hence 

>o, night-fcenes aue commonly the moll fub- 
lime. The firmament when filled with ftars, 
fcattered in fuch vaft numbers, and with fuch 
magnificent profufion , flrikes the imagination 

/ith a mcfre awful grandeur , than when we 
view it enlightened by all the fplendor of the 
fun. The deep found of a great bell, or the 

riking of a great clock, are at any time grand; 
but, when heard amid the filence and Aillnefs 
of the night, they become doubly fa. Otrtfc- 
nefs is very commonly applied for adding 
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fablimity to all onr idea* of the defty* " He 
" maketh darknefs his pavilion ; he dwelleth in 
u the thick cloud." So Miltom # - 



How oft, amidft 



Thick clouds and dark, does heav'n's all-ruling fire 

Chufe to refide , his glory unobfcured , - 

And , with the majefty of darknefs round 

Covers his throne ■ "Book II. z€ ys 

ObferVe, with How mnch art Virgil has introduced 
all thofe ideas of filence , vacuity , and darknefs, 
when he -is going to introduce his hero to the 
infernal regions, and to difclofe the fecrets of the 
great deep. 

Dii quibus imperium eft animarum, umbrseque 

filentes, 
Et Chaos, & Phlegethon, loca hoAe filentia late, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui; fit niimine veftro 
Pandere res alta terra, & caligine merfas. 
Ibant o'bfcuri, fola fub no<£le\ per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuos, & inania regna; 
Quale per incertam lunam, fub luce maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis — *. 



* Ye fubterranean gods , whofe awful fway 
The gliding ghofts and filent shades obey ; 
O Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon profound! 
Whofe folemn empire ftretches wide around! 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers ! to tell 
Of fcents and wonder* in the depths of hell » . 
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Thefe paffages I quote at prefent , not fo much 
as inftances offublime writing, though in them- 
feives they truly are fo , as to fhow, by the 
effefl of them, that the objefls which they pre- 
fent to us , belong to the daft of fublime ones. 

Obfcurity, we are farther to remark , is not 
unfavorable to the fublime. Though it render 
the objedl indiftinft, the impreflion, however, 
may be great; for, as an ingenious Author has 
well obferved, it is one thing to make an idea 
cleir, and another to make it affeding to the 
imagination; and the imagination may beftrongly 
affeded; and, in fafl, often is fo, by objeds of 
which we have no clear conception. Thus we 
fee, that a I mod all the defcriptions given us of 
the appearances of fupernatural beings , carry 
Tome fublimity, though the conceptions which 
they afford us be coufufed and indiftiufL Their 
fublimity arifes from the ideas, which they 
always convey, of fuperior power and might, 
joined with an awful obfeurity. We may fee 
this fully exemplified in the following noble 
paflage of the book of Job. M In thoughts from 
4fc the vifions of the night , when deep fleep 
falleth upon men, fear came upon me, and 
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Give me your mighty berets to difplay, 

From ihofc black realms of darknefs to the day. 



Pitt. 



Obfeure they went; through dreary shades, that led 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead 
As wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 
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c trembling which made all my hones to ftiake. 

Then a fpirit pafled before my face; the hair 

of my flelh flood up: it flood ftill; bat I could 

4 not drfcern the form thereof; an image was 

before mine eyes; there was filence : and I 

* heard a voice ftiall mortal man be more 

juft than god *?" (Job, iv. i5.) No ideas, it 
is plain , are fo fublime as thole taken from the 
Supreme Being ; the moft unknown f but the 
greateftofallobjefls; the infinity of whofe nature, 
and the eternity of whofe duration , joined wjth 
the omnipotence of his power, though they fur* 
afs our conceptions , yet exalt them to the higheft. 
n general f all objeds that are greatly raifed 
above us, or far removed from us, either in 
fpace or in time, are apt toflrike us as great Our 
viewing them , as through the midft of diflance 
or antiquity, is favorable to the impreflions of 
their fublimity. 

As obfcurity, fo diforder too, is very com- 
patible with grandeur; nay, frequently heightens 

* The pi&ure which Lucretius has drawn of the domi- 
nion of fuperftition over mankind, reprefenting it as a por. 
tendons Tpe&re showing its head from the clouds, and difmaying 
the whole human race with its countenance, together with the 
magnanimity of Epicurus in railing himfelf up againft it, carries 
all the grandeur of a fublime » obfcure , and awful image, 

Humana ante oculos fcede cum vita jacerct 

In terris, oppreffa grnvi fub religione , 

Que caput a cccli regionibus oftendcbat, 

Horribili fiiper afpedhi mortalibus infhns, 

Primum Grains homo mortales toltere contra 

Eft oculos aufus, - - ■ Lib* L 
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it. Few things that are ftriflly regular, and 
methodical, appear fublime. We fee the limits 
on every fide; we feel ourfelves confined; there 
is no room ior the mind's exerting any great 
effort* Exaft proportion of parts , though it 
enters often into the beautiful, is much difre~ 
garded in the fublime. A great mjfs of. rocks, 
thrown together by the hand of nature with 
wildnefs and confolion, firike the mind with 
more grandeur, than if they had been adjnfted 
to each other with the mod accurate fymmetry. 

In the feeble attempts, which human art can 
make towards producing grand objects (feeble, 
I mean, in comparifon with the powers of na- 
ture), greatnefs ofdimenfions always conftitiites 
a principal part. No pile of building can convey 
any idea of fublimity, unlefs it be ample and 
lofty. There is, too, in architefiure , what is 
called greatnefs of manner; which feems chiefly 
to arife, from prefenting the objeflto us in one 
full point of view; fo that it fhall make its im- 
preffion whole, entire, and undivided, upon the 
mind. A Gothic cathedral raifes ideas of gran- 
deur in our minds, by its fize, its height, its 
awful obfcurity, its ftrength, its antiquity, and 
its durability. 

There flill remains to be mentioned one glafs 
of fublime objects ; what may be called the 
moral , or fentimental fublime ; arifing from 
exertions of the human mindj from certain af- 
fe&ions, and anions, of our fellow-creatures. 
Thefe will be found to be all, or chiefly, of 
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that clafs , which comes under the name of 
magnanimity or heroifm; and they produce an 
effeft extremely iimilar to what is produced by 
the view of grand objefts in nature; filling the 
mind with admiration , and elevating it above 
itfelf. A noted inftance of this, quoted by all the 
French Critics, is the celebrated Quil mourut of 
CorneiUe, in the tragedy of Horace. In the 
famous combat betwixt the Horatii and the 
Curiatii, the old Horatius, being informed , that 
two of his fons are (lain, and that the third had 
betaken himfelf to flight, at firil will not believe 
the report; but being thoroughly aflured of the 
faft, is fired with all the fentimetns of high 
honor and indignation at this fuppofed onworthy 
behaviour of his furviving fan. He is reminded , 
that this fon flood alone agiinft three,, and 
afked what he would have had him to have 
done ? — a To have died , — he anfwers. In the 
fame manner Poms , taken prifoner by Alexander, 
after a gallant defence, and afked in what man- 
ner he would be treated? anfwering, u Like a 
<( king;" and Caefar chiding the pilot who was 
afraid to fet out with him in a ftorm, ct Quid 
a times? Caefarem vehis; " are good inftances of 
this fentimental fublime. Wherever , in fome 
critical and high fituation , we behold a man 
uncommonly intrepid, and reding upon himfelf; 
fuperior to paffion and to fear ; animated by fome 
great principle to the contempt of popular 
opinions, of felfifli intereft, of dangers, or of 
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death ; there we. are ftrack with a fenfe of the 
fublime •. 

High virtue is. the mod natural and fertile 
fource of this moral fublimity. However, on 
fome occafions, where virtue either has no place, 
or is but imperfeflly difplayed, yet if extraordi- 
nary vigor and force of mind be difcovered , 
we are not infeniible to a degree of grandeur m 
the character; and from the fplendid conqueror, 
or the daring confpirator , whom we are far 
from approving, we canrtot with-hold our ad- 
miration **. 

.- ■ ( ,■ • ■ • 

* The fublime, in natural and in moral obje&s, is brought 
before us in one view , and compared together, in the following 
beautiful paflage of AkenfcdcY Pleafurcs of the Imagination. 

Look then abroad through nature; to the range 

Of planets, funs, and adamantine fpheres, 

Wheeling, unshaken, thro* the void immenfe; 

And fpeak , O man ! does this capacious fcene , 

With half that kindling majefty, dilate 

Thy ftrong conception , as when Brutus rofe, 

Refulgent, from the ftroke of Caefar's ftte , : 

Amid the crowd of patriots 5 and his arm 

Aloft extending , like eternal Jove , 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 

On Tully's name , and shook his crimfon ft eel , 

And bade the father of His country hail! 

For lo! the tyrant proftrate on the duft$ 

And Rome again is free. Book I. 

¥¥ Silius Italicus has ftudied to give an auguft idea of Han- 
nibal, by representing him as furrounded with all his victories, 
ill the place of guards." One who had formed a defign of affafc 
finating him in the midft of a feaft, is thus addreffed : 
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I have now enumerated a variety of inftances, 
both ill inanimate objefls and in human life ^ 
wherein the fublirne appears, In all thefe in- 
ftances, the emotion raifed in us is of the fame 
kind , although the objefls that produce the 
emotion be of widely difFerent kinds.' A queftion 
next arifes , whether we are able to diicover 
fome one fundamental qualify in which all thefe 
different objects agree, and which is the caufe of 
their producing an emotion of the fame nature 
in our minds? Various hypothefes have been 
formed concerning this; but, as far as appears 
to me, hitherto unfatisfaflory. Some have ima- 
gined that amplitude, or great extent, joined 
with fimplicity, is either immediately , orremote- 
ly , the fundamental quality of whatever is 
fublirne; but we have feen that amplitude is 

Fallit tc f men fas inter quod crcdis inermera j 
Tot bcllis qu&Gta viro, tot caedibus » arrant 
Majeftas aterna ducem. Si ad mover is ora 
C4nna5, & Trebiam ante oculos , Trafymenaque bufta, 
1st Paul! ibare ingentem mirabcris umbram. 
A thought fomewhat of the fame nature occurs in a French 
author, m II fe cache ; tniis fa reputation le decouvre : II 
" uiarche fans fuite & fans equipage; raais chacun, dans fon 
* cfpnt, le met fur im char dc triomphe. On compte en le 
w voyant, les ennemis qu'il a vaincus,, non pas les ferviieurs 
" qui le fni vent. Tout feul qu'il eft, on fe figure, autour de 
** lui , fes vcrtus, &' i'6s vi£toires qui raccompagnenU Moins 
a i\ eft fuperbe, plus il devient venerable." Oraifon funebre 
de M, de Turenne j pit M. Flethier — Both thefe paiTages are 
fpiendid, rather than fubUme, In the firft there is a want of 
juftnefs in the thought; in the fcCond, of fimplicity m tlic 
CKpreflTion. 
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confined to one fpecies of fublime ohjeffcj and 
cannot, without violent (training, be applied to 
them all. The author of"aPhilofophical Inquiry 
€i into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
" and Beautiful/* to whom we are indebted for 
feveraT ingenious and original thoughts upon this 
fuhjed , propofes a formal theory upon this 
foundation, that terror is the fource of the fub- 
lime, and that no obje&s have this charader, 
but fuch as produce impreflions of pain and 
danger. It is indeed true, that many terrible 
objefls are highly fublime; and that grandeur 
does not Tefufe an alliance with the idea of 
danger* But though this is very properly illuf- 
,rated by the author (many of whofe femiments 
on that head I have adopted), yet he feems to 
flretch his theory too far, when he represents 
the fublime as conhfting wholly in modes of 
danger, ur of pain. For the proper fenfation of 
fublimify , appears to be very diftingutfliable 
from the fenfation of either of thofe; and, on 
feveral occafions, to be entirely feparated from 
them* In many grand objefts, there is no 
coincidence with terror at all; as in the mag- 
nificent prufpeft of wide extended plains, and of 
the Harry firmament , or in the moral difpofi- 
tions and fentiments, which we view with high 
admiration; and in many painful and terrible 
objefls alfo, it is clear, there is no fort of gran- 
deur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of 
a fnake, are exceedingly terrible; but are defti- 
tute of all claim whatever to fublimity. I am 
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inclined to think , that mighty force or power , 
whether accompanied with terror or not , whe- 
ther employed in protecting, or in alarming us, 
has a better title, than any thing that has yet 
been mentioned, to be the fundamental quality 
of the fublime; as, after the review which we 
have taken, there docp not occur to me any 
fublime objed, into the idea of which, power, 
ilrength, and force, either enter not directly, or 
are not, atleaft, intimately aflbciated with the 
idea* by leading our thoughts to fome aftonifhing 
power, as concerned in the production of the 
objeA. However, I do not infift upon this 
as fufficient to found a general theory :. . it is 
s enough, noyr , to hav^ given this view of th$ 
\ nature and'xdiflferent kinds of fublime objefl*^ 
by which I hope to have laid a proper founda- 
tion for difcufling, with greater accuracy, the 
fublime in writing and compofition. 
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LAVING treated of grandeur or fublimity in 
external obje£U, thewayfeems now to be cleared, 
for treating, with more advantage, of the de- 
fcription of fuch objefls ; or , of what is called 
the fublime in writing. Though it may appear 
early to enter on the confideration of this fobjeflj 
yet, as the fublime is a fpecies of writing which 
depends lefs than any other on the artificial em- 
bellifhments of rhetoric, it may be examined 
with as much propriety here, as in any fub- 
fequent part ot thefe leflures. 

Many critical terms have unfortunately been 
employed, in a fenfe too lode and vagne; none 
more fo» than that of the fublime. Every one 
is acquainted with the character of C&far 1 * 
Commentaries, and oF the ftyle in which they 
are written; a ftyle remarkably pure, fimp!e," 
and elegant; but the moft remote from the 
fublime, of any of the claflical authors. Yet 
this author has a German critic, Johannes GulieU 
mus Bergenia , who wrote no longer ago than 

JL on R. i. 5 
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the year 1720, pitched upon him as the perfeft mo- 
del of the fublime, and has compofed a quarto 
volume, entitled, de naturali pulchritudine Ora- 
tionis; the exprefe intention of which, is to 
(how, that Caefar's Commentaries contain the 
moll complete exemplification of all Longinuss 
roles relating to fublime writing. This I men- 
tion as a ftrong proof of the confnfed ideas 
which have prevailed , concerning this fubjed. 
The true fenfe of fublime writing , undoubt- 
edly 9 is fuch a defcription of objefls , or exhi- 
bition of.fentiments, which are in themfelves of 
3 fublime • nature , as lhall give us ftrong im~ 
prefiioq* of them. But there is another arery 
indefinite, and therefore very improper, fenfe , 
which has been too often put upon it ; when 
it is applied to fignify any remarkable and 
diftinguifhing excellency of compofition; whether 
it/ raife in us the ideas of grandeur , or thofe of 
. gentlenefs, elegance, or any other fort of beauty* 
In this fenfe, Caefar's Commentaries may, indeed, 
be termed fublime, and fo may jpany fonnets, 
paftoral^, and love elegies, as well as Homer s 
Iliad. But this evidently confounds the ufe of 
words; and marks 710 one fpecies , or chara&er, 
of . compofition whatever. 

\ lam forry to be obliged to obferve, that the* 
(bblime is too often ufed in this laft and im- 
proper fenfe , by the celebrated critic Longinus* 
ia/his treatife on this fubjeft. He fets out, 
irtdted-, with defcribing it in its juft and proper 
meaning $ as fopiething tfcat elevates the mind 
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above itfelf, and fills it with high conceptions, 
and a noble pride. But from this view of it he 
frequently departs! ; and fubftitutes in the place 
of it, whatever, in any ftrain of com po tit ion j 
pleafes highly. Thus , many of the paffages 
which he produces as inftances of the fublime , 
are merely elegant, without having the moft 
diftant relation to proper fublimity ; witnefs Sap^ 
phos famous ode, on which he defcants a* ■<* 

confiderable length. He points out five foufces ' ^j p 
of the fublime. The firft is , boldnefs or gran- ' 

deur in the thoughts ; the fecond is , the pa-< ^ " 

thetic; the third, the proper application of 
figures 5 the fourth , the ufe of tropes ^ and i*<r-f f< 
beautiful expreflions; the fifth, mufical ftrujfturc? wp*f ' 
and arrangement of words. , This is the plan? 1? < 
of one who was writing a treatife of rhetoric*- 
or of the beauties of writing in general ;jndtj>f 
the fublkne in particular. For of thefe five t # 
heads, <only the two firft have any- peculiar ! 
relation to the fublime ;^boldnefs and grandeur 
in the thoughts, and, in fome inftances, the ^ 
pathetic 9 or ftrong exertions of paflion : the ' 
other three, tropes, figures, and mufical ar- 
rangement, have no meje relation to the fublime, * 
than to other kinds of good .writing; perhaps 
left to the fublime than to any other fpecies what?* 
ever; becaufe it requires lefs the afliftance of or* 
nament. From this it appears, that clear and 1 
precife ideas cm this head are not to be expe&ed s 
from that writer. I would not , however , be 
imderftoadj as if I meant, by this eenfare, to* 
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reprefent his treatife as of fm all value. I know 
no critic, ancient or modern, that difcovers 
more lively relifli of the beauties of fine writing, 
than Longinus ; and he has alfo the merit of 
being himfelf an excellent, and, in feveral paP 
fages, a truly fublime, writer. But, as his work 
has been generally confidered as a ftandard on 
this fubjeit, it was incumbent on me to give 
my opinion concerning the benefit to be derived 
from it. It deferves tp beconfulted, not fo mud: 
for diflinfl inftrufiion concerning the fublime, 
as for excellent general ideas concerning beauty 
in writing. 

I return now to the proper and natural idea 
of the fublime in compofition. The foundation 
of ic mult always be laid in the nature of the 
objects defcribed, Unlefs it be fuch an objeftas, 
if prefented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in 
reality, would raife ideas of that elevating , that 
awfol , and magnificent kind , which we call 
fublime; the description , however finely drawn , 
is not entitled to come under this clafs. This ex- 
cludes all objefts that are merely beautiful, gay, 
or elegant. In the next place, the objeft mod 
not only, in itfelf, be fublime, but it muft be 
fet before us in fuch a light as is moft proper to 
give us a clear and full impreffion of it; it muft 
be defcribed with ftrength , with concifenefs, and 
fimplirity. This depends, principally, upon the 
lively impreffion which the poet, or orator has 
of the objefl which he exhibits; and upon his 
being deeply affefled , and warmed % by the 
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fublime idea which he would convey. If his own 
feeling be languid , he can never infpire us with 
any ftrong emotion. Inftances , which are ex- 
tremely neceflary on this fubjefl , will clearly 
ftiow the importance of all thofe requiiites which 
1 havejoft now mentioned. 

It is, generally fpeaking, among the moft 
ancient authors , that we are to look for the moft 

ing inftances of the fublime, I am inclined 
to think, that the early ages of the world, and 
the rude unimproved (late of foriety, are pecu- 
liarly favorable to the ftrong emotions of fubli- 
mity. The genius of men is then much turned 
to admiration and aftonifhment. Meeting with 
many^obje<!ls, to them new and ftrange, their 
imagination is kept glowing, and their paffions 
are often raifed to the utmoft. They think , and 
exprefs thernfelves boldly, and without reftratnt. 
In the progrefs of fociety the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favorable 
to accuracy, than to ftrength or fublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the facred 
fcriptures atford us the higheft inftances of the 
fublime. The defcriptions of tthe Deity , in 
them, are wonderfully, noble; both from the 
grandeur of the object, and the manner of re- 
prefenting it. What an aflemblage, for inftance f 
of awful and fublime ideas is prefented to us, 
in that paflage of the XVlIIth Pfalm, where an 
appearance of the almighty is defcribed ? u In 
tc my diftrefa I called upon the Lord, he heard 
my voice out of his temple, and my cry came 
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• 4< before him. Then, the earth fhook and treuv 
" bled : the foundations alfo of the hills were 
4 * moved; becanfe he was wroth. He bowed 
** the heavens , and came down , and darknefs 
M was under his feet; and he did ride upon 
" a Cherub , and did fly; yea, he did fly upon 
C€ the wings of the wind. He made darknefs 
% * his fecret place ; his pavilions round about 
** him were dark waters , and thick clouds of 
"** the fky." Here , agreeably to the principle* 
eftabliihed in thelaft lefture, we fee, with what 
propriety and fuccefs the circumftances of darknefs 
and. terror are applied for heightening the fiTBlime. 
•So, aflb, the prophet Habakkuk, in a fimilar 
paffage : ^ He ftoody and meafured the* earth; 
€C he beheld , and drove afunder the nations. The 
" everlafiing mountains were fcattered ; the per- 
& petual hills did bow; his ways are everlafting. 
ci The mountain* faw thee; and they trembled. 
€i The overflowing of the water pafled by* The 
a deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands 
!" on high/' • * • 

The noted inftance, given by Longinus, from 
--Mofes', "Godlfaid, let there be light, andrthere 
^ was light," is not liable to the cenfure which 
I parfTed on fome of his iftitartces, of being foreign 
<tothe fuhjeift. It belongs to the true fublime; and 
: the fublimicy of it af ifes from the ftrong concep- 
tion it gives , of an exertion of power producing its 
effeft with the utmoft fpeed and facility. A thought 
of the fame kind is magnificently amplified in the 
following paffage of Ifaiah ( chap. xxiv. 24. q 7* 28. ) : 
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<c Thus faith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he 
u that formed thee from the womb: I am the 
€t Lord that maketh all tilings , that ftretcheth 
u forth the heavens alone, that fpreadeth abroad 
the earth by myfelf — that faith to the deep, be 
dry , and I will dry op thy rivers; that faith 
of Cyrus, lie is my fliepherd, and fliall per- 
form all my pleafure; even, faying to Jerufa- 
lem, thou fhalt be built; and to the tem- 
ple, thy foundation fliall be laid/* There is 
a pafftge in the Pfalms, which deferves to be 
mentioned under this head: u God," fays the 
Pfalmift, " fiftieth the noife of the feas, the noife 
11 of their waves , and the tumults of the people/' 
The joining together two fuch grand objects, aa 
the ragings of the waters, and the tumults of 
the people, between which there is fo moch re- 
femblance as to form a very natnral aflbciation 
in the fancy, and the reprefenting them both as 
bjeft, at one moment, to the command of 
God , produces a noble effeft. 

Homer is a poet , who , in all ages , and by 
all critics, has been greatly admired for fubli- 
mity ; and he owes much of his grandeur to that 
native and unaffefled fimplicity which character- 
izes his manner. His defcriptions ofhofts engaging; 
the animation, the fire, and rapidity, which 
he throws into his battles , prefent to every 
reader of the Iliad, frequent inftances of fublime 
writing. His incrodoflion of the gods , tends 
often to heighten, in a high degree, the ma jelly 
of his warlike fcenes, Hence Longiuus beftows 
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fuch high and jail commendations on thatpaffage, 
in the XVth book of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
when preparing to iffue forth into the engagement, 
is defcribed as fhaking the mountains with his 
fteps , and driving his chariot along the ocean. 
Minerva, arming herfelf for fight in the Vth book; 
and Apollo , in the XVth , leading on the Trojans, 
and flalhing terror with his /Egis on the face of the 
Greeks, are fimilar inftances of great fublimity 
added to the defcription of battles, by the appear- 
ances of thofe celeltial beings. In the XXth book, 
where all the gods take part in the engagement, 
according as they feverally favor either the Grecians, 
or the Trojans, the poet Teems to put forth one of 
his higheft efforts , and the defcription Tifes into the 
moft awful magnificence. All nature is reprefented 
as in commotion ; Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; 
INeptuneftrikesthe earth with his trident; theiliips, 
the city, and the mountains lhake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre ; Pluto ftarts from his throne, 
in dread left the fecrets of the infernal region fhonld 
he laid open to the view of mortals. The paffage 
is worthy of being inferted, 

'njrro i" Ef ig kooti^ , hctocra-oog etvi <f ' Afyvfj * — 
Ai/i <T At*f\g irif&Siv » ££€fUf*J XoLiKctwi i<r$g , — 
* D.g r%g d/jupoTiPxg f^utKct^tg hoi CTgwovjig , 
i:vfA,Qa?wv y iv cF duroig \$>i$ct, pvpyvvno @&(>uaiv m 
Auvov <P ifioovrqart irana* dvtyw re Simv 1% 
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"e^JWev <F winy fov a,vct,£ in^m , 'Ai&wfet^- , 

Yctictv dvetpfn^ut Hqo-uSolw ivQTi%$m » 

Xu>tp£(X>te\ ivgmuToL, ret n <?vytx<rt &toi ato 
Toctrog cl^cl Krvwog ou^ro Sim ewdi zwiqvtuv . 

Iliad, 20. 47. &c* 

The works of Offian (as I have elfewhereihown) 
ibound with examples of the fublime. The fubjefls 
Df that author, and the manner in which he writes, 
ire particalarly favorable to it. He'polfeires all the 
:>lain and venerable manner of the ancient times. 

le deals in no fuperfluotis or gaudy ornaments; 
brit throws forth his images with a rapid condfe- 
iefs 5 which enables them to ftrike the mind with 
the greateft force. Among poets of more poliflted 
times, we are to look for the graces of correal 
writing, for juft proportion of parte, and Ikil lull y. 
conduced narration. In the midft of fmiling lcenery 
and pleafnrable themes , the gay and the beautiful 
will appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage. 

* But when the powers defeending fvvelled the fight, 
Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affright; 
Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
JVnd now she thunders from the Grecian wails, 
IVlars, hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror shromfc 
In gloomy tempefts, and a night of clouds; 
Now through each Trojan heart he Fury pours, 
With voice divine, from Ilion's topmoft: towers^ — 
Above 5 the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls ^ 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles ; 
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But amidft the rude fcenes of nature and of fociety, 
fuch as Oflian defcribes; amidft rocks, and torrents, 
and whirlwinds , and battles* dwells the fa blime ; 
and naturally affociates itfelf with that grave and 
folemn fpirit which diftinguiflies the author of 
Kngal. " As autumn's dark ftormspour from two 
" echoing hills , fo toward each other approached 
" the heroes. As two dark dreams from high roc v .s 
€< meet ;arid mix , and roar on th'e plain ; loud , 
€C rough, and dark, in battle, met Lochlin and 
" Inisfaili' chief mixed his ftrokes with chief, and 
" man with man. : Steel clanging founded on fteel. 
" Helmets are cleft on high; blood burfts, and 
" fmokes around. As the. troubled noife of the 
" ocean when xoll the waves oh high ; as the-laft 
" peal of the thunder of heaven ; fuch is the noife 
" of battle. The groan of the people fpread over 
" the hills. It was like the thunder of night f 

Beneath , ftern Neptune shakes' the folid ground f 
The forefts wive, the mountains nod around; 
Through all her fummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their fources boil her hundred floods: 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the tofs'4 navies beat the heaving main: 
Deep in the difmal region. qF the dead, 
Th'infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head , 
Leapt from h|s throne , left Neptune's arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day * r 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 
Such wars th'immortals wage; fuch horrors rend 
The world's vaft concave, when the Gods contend. 

Pop*. 
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u when the cloud burfts on Cona , and a thoufand 
u ghofts (hriek at once on the hollow wind." 
Never were images of more awful fublimity em- 
ployed to heighteen the terror of battle. 

I have produced thefe inftances , in order to - ^ 
demonftrate how effentiai cqneifenefs and^Jipi* 
pligity are to fublime writing. Simplicity, I place 
in oppqfition to ftuc^ied and profnfe ornament; 
and <x>ncifefcefs , to fuperfluous expreflion. Tho 1 
xeafon why a defeA , either in" concifenefs or / 
fimplicity , is hurtful in a peculiar manner to the 
fublime , I fliall endeavour to explain. The 
emotioh occafioned in the mind by fome great 
or noble objeft, raifes it conliderably above its H 
ordinary pitch. A fort of enthufiafm is produced, 
extremely agreeable while it lafts ; but from 
which the mind is tending every moment to fall 
down into its ordinary fituation. Now, when 
an author has brought us , or is attempting to 
bring us, into this ftate; if he multiplies words 
nnneceffarily , if he decks the fublim« objeft 
which he prefents to us* found andx*oufid , with 
glittering ornaments; nay, : rf he throws in any 
one decoration that finks in the leaft below the 
capital image , that moment he alters the key ; 
he relaxes the tenfion of the mind; the ftrength 
of the feeling is emafculftted ; the beautiful may 
remain, t but the foblimfe is gone.-— When Julius 
Caefar faid to the pilot who was afraid to put to 
fea with him in a ftprm , iC Quid times ? Caefarem 
" vehis;" we are ftruck with the daring magna- 
nimity of one relying with fuch confidence on 
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hisxaufeand his fortune. Thefefew words cdnvey 
£very t,hmg neceflary to give us the irnprefiion full. 
Lucan refolyed to amplify and adorn the thought. 
Obferve how every time he twifts it round, it 
departs, farther from the fublime , till it end at laft 
in tumid declamation. 

Sperhe minas, inquit, pelagi, Ventoque fiirenti 
Trade finum Italiam fi coelo au&ore, recufas, 
*Me, pete. Sola tibi caufa haec eft jufta timoris 
Vedcorem ri6n noffe tuum ; quern numina nuhquam 
Deftituunt; de quo male tunc Fortuna mefetur, 
Cum poft vota venit. Medias perrumpe procfeHas, 
Tutela fecure mea. Coeli iftef fretique, 
Non puppis noftrae, labor eft.' Hahc Cacfarq preflam, 
A flucftu defendet onus; nam proderit undis 

Ifte ratis. Quid tanta ftrage paretur 

Ignoras ? quaerit pelagi , coelique tumultu 

Quid prseftet fortuna mihi. *. Phars. V. $78. 

On account of the great importance of, 

. * But Qp&r Sill fuperior to dlftrefs , 
• Fearlefs and confident. of fure fuccefs, 

Thus to the. pilot loud: — The feas defpife,] 
And the yain threatening of the noify skies 5 
Though' Gods deny thee yon Aufonian ftrand, 
Yet gd f I charge you, go, at my command, 
Thy ignorance alone can caufe thy fears , 
Thou know -ft not what a freight thy veflel bears : 
Thou know'Ji; not I . am he to whom 'tis given , , 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall. 
And always ready, comes before I call. 
Let winds, and feas , load wars at freedom wage , 
And wafte upon thenif elves their empty rage, 
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Simplicity and concifenefs , I conceive rhyme , in v 
Englifh verfe , to be, if not inconfiftent with the 
fublime, at leaft very unfavorable to it. -The con- 
flrained elegance of this kind of verfe, and ftudied 
fmoothnefs of the founds , anfwering regularly to* 
each other at the end of the line, though they be 
quite confident with gentle emotions , yet weaken 
the native force of fublimity; befides, that the 
fuperfluous words which the poet is often obliged 
to introduce, in order to fill up the rhymte, tend 
farther to enfeeble it. Homer's defcriptioh of the 
nod of Jupiter, as fliaking the heavens, has been 
admired , in all ages , as highly fublime. LiteraHy 
tranflated , it runs thus : " He fpoke , and bend- 
" ing his fable brows , gave the awful nod ; while 
€Q he {hook the celeftial locks of his immortal 
" head , all Olympus was fhaken. " Mr. Pope 
tranflates it thus: 

He fpoke; and awful bends his fable brows, 
Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod, 
The ftamp of fate, and fandtion of a God. 
High heaven with trembling the dread iignal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre ftidok. ■ 

A ftronger, mightier Demon is th.y friend, 
Thou, and thy bark, on Caefar's fate depend. 
Thou ftand'ft amaz'd to view this dreadful fcene , 
And wonder'ft what the Gods and Fortune mean, 
But artfully their bounties thus they raife, 
And from my danger arrogate new p raife: 
Amidft the fears of death they bid me live , 
And ftiU enhance what they aje fare to give. 

Rgwt. 
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The image: ii fpread out, and attempted to. 
be beautified ; but it is , in truth , weakened. 
The third line — "The ftarop of fate, and fane- 
$i tion of a God, " is merely expletive, and in- 
troduced for no other reafon but to fill up the 
rhyme $ for it interrupts the defcription , and 
dogs the image. For the fame reafon, out of 
mere compliance with the rhyme, Jupiter is re- 
prefented as ihaking his locks before he gives' 
the nod 5 — "Shakes his ambrofial curls, and 
" gives the nod, " which is trifling, and without 
meaning. Whereas, in the original, -the hair of 
his head ihaken, is the effeft of his nod, and 
snakes a happy pifturefque circumftance in the 
defcription*. 

The boldnefs, freedom, and variety of otir 
blank ygrfe , is infinitely more favorable than 
rhyme, to all kinds of fublime poetry. The 
fulleft proof of this is afforded by Milton ; an 
author, whofe genius led him eminently to thfe 
fublime. The whole firft and fecond books of 
Paradife Loft, are continued inflances of it. Take 
only, for an example, the following noted de- 
fcription of Satan , after his fall , appearing at the 
head of the infernal hofts : 



• He , above the reft , 



In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet loft • 



* See' W*bb, on the Beauties of Poetry* 
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All hjer original, brightnefs, nor appeared 

Lefs than archangel ruined; and the excefs 

Of glory obfcurecl: As when the fun , new rifen, 

Looks, through the horizontal mifty a}r, , 

Shorn of his beams; or, from behind, the mopn, 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarch*. Darken* d fo , yet fhone 

Above them all th* Archangel. . 



Here concur a variety of fources pf the Sublime: 
The principal objefl eminently great j a high 
ftiperier nature, fallen indeed, but erecting it* 
ftlf again ft diftrefs; the grandeur of the princi-. 
pal objefl heightened , ,by affociating it with fo 
noble an idea as that of the fuq f offering an 
eclipfe; this pifture fliaded with all thofe images 
of change and trouble , of darknefs and terror, 
which coincide fo finely with the fublime emo- 
tion 4 and the whole exprefled in a ftyle and 
verification, eafy, natural, and fimple, but 
magnificent. 

I have fpoken of fimplicity and concifenefs, 
as effential to fublime writing; In my general 
defcription of it, I mentioned ftrgpgth , as an- 
other neeeffary requifite. The ftrength of de- 
fcription. arifes , in a great meafure, from a fimple 
concifenefs; but, it fuppofes alio foimething more; 
namely, a proper choice of circumftances in the 
defcription , fo as to exhibit the objefl in its full 
and molt ftriking point ofview. For every objeft 
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has feveral faces, fo to fpeak, by which it may 
be prefented to us, according to the circum fiances 
with which we furround it; and it will appear 
eminently fnblime, or not, in proportion as all 
thefe circumftances are happily chofen f and of a 
fublime kind. Here lies the great art 6f the 
writer; and indeed, the great difficulty of fnblime 
defcription. If the description be too general, 
and diverted of circumftances, the objeft appears 
in a faint light; it makes a feeble itnpreffion, or 
no impreffion at all^ on the reader. At the fame 
time, if any trivial or improper circumilmces 
are mingled, the whole is degraded. 

A florin or tempeft, forinftance, is a fnblime 
objeft in natore. But, to render it fublime in 
description, it is not enough, either to give us 
mere general eftpreflions concerning the violence 
of the tempeft, or to defcribe its common, vul- 
gar effefls, in overthrowing trees and houfes. It 
rnuft be painted with fuch circumflanccs as fill the 
mind with great and awful ideas. This is very 
happily done by Virgil in the following paflage: 

Ipfe pater , media nimborum in node , corufca 
Fulcuina molituf dextra , quo maxima motu 
Terra trermt ; fugere fcrs ; & mortalia corda t 
Per gentes humilis itravit pavor : Tile ^ flagranti 
Aut Atho | nut Rhodopen , ant alta Cerauma tela 
Dejicit *, Georc, I, 



* The Father of the Gotl* kit glory shrouds , 



Every 
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Every circumftance in this noble defcription 
is the produ&ion of an imagination heated and 
aftonifhed with the grandeur of the objeft. If 
there be any defefl , it is in the \frords immediate- 
ly following thofe I have quoted ; " Ingeminant 
u Auftri, &denfiffimus imber;" where the tranfi- 
tion is made too haftily, I am afraid, from the 
preceding fublime images , to a thick fhower , and 
the blowing of the fouth wind ; and fliows how 
difficult it frequently is, to defcend with grace, 
without feeming to fall. 

The high importance of the rule which I have 
been now giving , concerning the proper choice 
of circumftances , when defcription is meant to be 
fublime, feems to me not to have been fufficiently 
attended to. It has, however, fuch a foundation 
in nature , as renders the leaft defle&ion from 
it fatal. Wlfen a writer is aiming at the beautiful 
only , his defcriptions may have improprieties 
in them , and yet be beautiful dill. Some trivial, 
or misjudged circumftances, can be overlooked 

Involv'd in temp efts, and a night of clouds; 
And from the middle darknefs flashing out, 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry God, ,j 
Her entrails tremble , and her mountains npd , > 
And flying beafts in forefts feek abode. J 

Beep' horror feizes every human breaft $ 
Their pride is humbled, and their fears confeft; 
While he, from high his rolling thunders throws, 
-And fires the mountains With repeated blows; 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 
The winds redouble , and the rains augment. • 

D&yd$N. 
•&, QTl R. 1. 6 
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by the reader , they make only the differ- 
ence of more or lefs; the gay , or pleafing emo- 
tion, which he has raifed, fubfifts ftill. But the 
cafe is quite different with the fublime. There, 
one trifling circumftance, one mean idea, is fuffi- 
cient to deftroy the whole charm. This is owing 
to the nature of the emotion aimed at by fublime 
description, which admits of no mediocrity, and 
cannot fubfift in a middle ftate; but muft either 
highly tranfport us, or, if unfuccefsful in the exe- 
cution, leave us greatly difgufted, and difpleafed: 
We attempt to rife along with the writer; the 
imagination is awakened , and put upon the 
ftretch; but it requires to be fupported; and if, 
in the midlt of its effort, you defert it .unexpect- 
edly, down it comes with a painful (hock. When 
Milton, in his battle of the angels, defcribes 
them as tearing up the mountains , and throwing 
them at one another ; there are, in his descrip- 
tion , as Mr. Addifon has obferved , no circum- 
ftances but what are properly fublime: • 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the feated hills , with all their load , 
Rocks , waters , woods ; and by the fhaggy tops 
Up-lifting, bore them in their hands. — - — 

Whereas Claudian , in a fragment upon the war 
of the giants, has contrived to render this idea 
of their throwing the mountains , which is in it- 
felf fo grand, burlefque and ridiculous 5 by this 
Angle circumftance, of one of his giants, with the 
mountain Ida upon his flioulders , and a river , 
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which flowed frdm the mountain , running down 
along the giants back, as he held it up in that 
pofture. There is a defcription too in .Virgil , which 
J think, is cenfurable though more flightly, in 
this refpe£L It is that of the burning m contain 
yEtna; a fubjefl certainly very proper to be work- 
ed up by a poet into a fublime defcription: 

Horrificis juxta tonat TEtna ruinis, 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad aethcra nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla; 
Adtoilitque globos flammarum, & fidera . lambit : 
Interdum fcopulos , avolfaque vifcera montis 
Erigit erudans, iiquefadaque faxa fub auras 
Cum gemicu glomerat, fundoque exaeftuat imo *. 

JEh. III. $71. 

Here , after feveral magnificent images , the Poet 
concludes with perfonifying the mountain under 
this figure , " eruflans vifcera cum gemitu , M 
belching up its bowels with a groan ; which , by 
likening the mountain to a fick, or drtfnk perfon, 
degrades the majefty of the defcriptfdn; / It is to 
no purpofe to tell us , that the poet here alludes 
to the fable of the giant Enceladus lying, under 
mount yEtna; and that he fuppofes frg. motions 
and toflings to have occafioned the fteiy erup- 
tions. He intended the defcription of* fubKme 
objefl; and the natural ideas, raifed by a burn- 
ing mountaip, are infinitely more lofty,, than 
the belchings of any giant, how huge foever. 

* The port capacious, and fecure from wind; 
Is to the foot of thundering iEtna joined,. 
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The debating effeft of the idea which is here pre- 
ferred, will appear in a ftronger light, by feeing 
what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard 
Blackmore's, who, through a monftrous perverfity 
of taft#, had chofen this for the capital circumftance 
in his defcription , and thereby (as Dr. Arbuthnot 
humoroufly obferves , in his treatife on the Art 
of Sinking) had reprefented the mountain as in a 
fit of the cholic. / 

JEtna, and all the burning mountains find 
Their kindled ftores with inbred ftorms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain; 
Laboring , they caft their dreadful vomit round , ' 
And with tHeir^melted bowels fpread the ground. 

r 

Such infiances lhow how much the fublime de- 
pends upon a juft fele&ion of circum fiances; and 
with hojvv great care every circumftance inuft be 
avoided, r^hich, by bordering in the leaft upon 
thejpiean, l|4 qr even upon the gay or the trifling, 
alters the tone of the emotion. 

By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high , , j 
-By turns* hot embers from her entrails fly, > 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the sky. J 
Oft .frqtm Jier bowels mafly rocks are thrown , 
And shivered by the force, come piece-meal down. 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow, 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 
. - - /- ;; r- •;,: Deyden. 

In this translation of Dryden's, the debafing circumftance to 
which I object in< the- original, is, with propriety, omitted. 
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If it (hall be inquired , What are the - 
proper {purees of the fublime? My anfwer is, 
that they are to be looked; for every where in 
nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and 
figures, and rhetorical afliflances, that we can 
expeft to produce it. No : it Hands clear , for \ 
the moil part , of thefe labored refinements of 
art. It mull come unfought, if it come at all; 
Smd be the natural offspring of a ftrong imagin- \ 
ation. 

Eft Deus in nobis; agitante calefcimus illo. 

Wiierever a great and awful object is prefented 
in nature , or a very magnanimous and exalted 
affe&ion of the human mind is difplayed ; thence, 
if you can catch the imprefiion ftrongly, and 
exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw 
the fublime. Thefe are its only proper fources. 
In judging of any ftriking beauty in compofition, 
whether it is, or is not, to be referred to this 
clafs, we muft attend to the nature of the emotion 
which it raifes; and only, if it be of that 
elevating , folemn , and awful kind , which dif- 
tinguiihes this feeling, we can pronounce it 
fublime. 

From the account which I have given of the 
nature of the fublime , it clearly follows, that it 
is an emotion which can never be long pro- 
tratted. The mind, by no force of genius, can 
be kept , for any confiderablp time , fo far raifed 
above its common tone; but will, of courfe, 
relax into jts ordinary fituation. Neither are the 
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abilities of any human writer fulTicient to fopply 
a continued run of unmixed fublirne conceptions. 
The utmoft we can expeft is , that this fire of 
imagination fliould fornetimes flafh upon us like 
lightning from heaven , and then difappear. In 
Homer and Milton, this effulgence of genius 
breaks forth more frequently, and with greater 
luftre than in moft 'authors. Shakfpeare alfo 
rifes often into the true fublirne. But no author 
whatever is fublirne throughout. Some, indeed^ 
there are, who, by a flrength and dignity in 
their conceptions and a current of high ideas that 
runs through their whole compolhion , preferve 
the reader's mind always in a tone nearly allied 
to the fublirne; for which reafon they may, in 
a limited fenfe, merit the name of continued 
fublirne writers; and t in this clafs, we may juftly 
place Demollhenes and Plato. 

As fur what is called the fublirne ftyle, it is , 
for the mod part, a very bad one 5 and has no 
relation whatever to the real fublirne. Perfons 
are apt to imagine, that magnificent words > 
accumulated epithets , and a certain fwelling 
kind of exprefiion , by rifing above what is ufual 
or vulgar, contributes to, or even forms, the 
fnblime. Nothing can be more falfe. In all the 
in fiances of fublirne writing , which I have 
given , nothing of this kind appears : u God 
" faid, let there be light, and there was light/' 
This is ftriking and fnblime. But put it into 
what is commonly called the fublirne ftyle : 
** The fovereign arbiter of nature ? by the 
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<€ potent energy of a fingle word , commanded 
€i the light to exift;" and, as Boileau has well 
obferved , the ftyle indeed is raifed , but the 
thought is fallen. Ingeneral, in all good writing, 
the fublime lies in the thought, not in the 
words; and when the thought is truly noble, it 
will, for the mofl part, clothe itfelf in a native 
dignity of language. The fublime, indeed, re- 
jects mean, low, or trivial expreflions; but it is 
equally an enemy to fuch as are turgid. The 
main fecret of being fublime, is to fay great 
things in few and plain words. It will be found 
to hold, without exception, that the mofl 
fublime authors are the fimpleft in their ftyle; 
and wherever yon find a writer, who affe&s a 
more than ordinary pomp and parade of words, 
id is always endeavouring to magnify his 
fubjefl by epithets, there you may immediately 
fufpeft, that, feeble in fentiment, heisftudying 
to fupport himfelf by mere exprefiion. 

The fame unfavorable judgment we muft 
pafs, on all that labored apparatus with which 
feme writers introduce a paffage, or defcription, 
which they intend fliall be fublime; calling on 
their readers to attend, invoking their Mufe, or 
breaking forth into general, unmeaning exclama- 
tions, concerning the greatnefs, terriblenefs, or 
majefty oftheobjeft, which they are to defcribe. 
Mr* Addifon, in his Campaign has fallen into 
an error of this kind , when about to defcribe 
the battle of Blenheim ; 
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But O! my Mufe! what numbers wilt thou find 
To fing the furious troops in battle joined? 
Metfrinks, 1 hear the drum's tumultuous found, 
The vidor's (liouts , and dying groans , confound ; &c. 

Introductions of this kind, are. a .forced attempt 
in a writer , tp fpur up himfelf , and his reader f 
when he finds his imagination flagging in vigor. 
It is like taking artificial fpirits in order to fupply 
the want of fuch as are natural. Py this obser- 
vation , however , I do not mean to pafe a general 
cenfure on Mr. Addifon's Campaign, which, in 
feveral places, is far from wanting merit; and^in 
particular, the noted comparifon of his hero 
to the angel whow rides in the whirlwind and 
directs the ftorm , is a truly fublime image. 

The faults oppofite to the fublime are chiefly 
two; the frigid, and the bombaft. The frigid 
confifts, in degrading an objeft, or fentiment, 
which is fublime in-itfelf, by our mean concep- 
tion of it; or by our weak, row, and chiidiih 
description of it. This betrays entire abfence, or at 
lead greaf poverty of genius. Of this, there are 
abundance of examples, and thefe commented 
upon with much humor, in* the treatife on the 
Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift's works ; the in- 
fiances takfn chiefly from Sir Richard Blackmore. 
One of thefe, I had occafion already to give, in 
relation to mount y£tna, and it were needlefs to 
produce any more. The bombaft lies , in forcing 
an ordinary or trivial objeft out of its rank * and 
endeavouring to raife it into the fublime j 
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or, in attempting to -exalt a fublime object 
beyond all natural and reafonablfe bounds. 
Into this error , which is but too common , 
writers of genius may fometimes fall, by un- 
luckily . lofing fight of the.truei point of the 
fublime. This is alfo called fuftian, or rant. 
Shakfpeare, a great, but incorrect genius, is 
not unexceptionable here. Dryden and Lee, in 
their tragedies, abound with it. 

Thus far pf the fublime ; of which I have 
treated fully, becaufe it is fo capital an excel- 
lency in fine writing , * and becaufe clear and 
precife ideas on this head are , as far as I know , 
not to be met with in critical writers. 

Before concluding this leflura, ' there is one 
obfervation which I chufe to make at this 
time; I ftall make it once for all, and hope it 
will be afterwards remembered. It is with refpeft 
to the inftances of faults , or rather blemifhes 
and imperfe&ions , which, as I have done itf 
this Jeflure , I Ihall hereafter continue to take, 
\vhen I can , from writers of reputation. I have 
not the leaft intention thereby to difparage theit 
character in the general. 1 ftall have other 
occafions of doing equal juftice to their beauties. 
But it i$ no reflection on any human per- 
formance , that it is not abfolutely perfeft. The 
talk would be much eafier for me, to colle& in- 
ftances of faults from bad writers. But- they 
would draw no attention , when quoted from 
books which nobody reads. And I conceive, 
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that the method which I follow, will contribute 
more to make the belt authors be read with 
pleafure, when one properly diftinguifhes their 
beauties from their faults ; and is led to imitate 
and admire only what. is worthy of imitation 
and admiration. 
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Beauty , and other Pleafures of Tajle. 



A 



.S fublimity conftitutes a particular charafter 
of compofition , and forms one of the highefl: 
excellencies of eloquence and of poetry, it was 
proper to treat of it at fome length. It will not 
be neceffary to difcufs fo particularly all the 
other pleafures that arife from tafte, as fome of 
them have lefs relation to our main fubjefl. On 
beauty only I fhall make feveral obferVations , 
both as the fubjeft is curious, and as it tends to 
improve tafte, and to difcover the foundation 
of feveral of the graces of description and of 
poetry *. 

Beauty next to fublimity, affords, beyond 
doubt, the highefl pleafure to the imagination. 

* See Hutchinfon's Inquiry concerning Beauty and Virtue. 
— Gerard on Tafte', chap. iii. —Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful.— Elements of Criticifm, 
chap. iii. — Spe&ator, vol. vi. Effay on the Pleafures of 
Tafte. 
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The emotion- which it raifes, is very diftinguifh- 
able from that of fublimity. It is of a calmer 
kind ; more gentle and foothing ; does not elevate 
the mind fo much, but produces an agreeable 
ferenity. Sublimity raifes a feeling, too violent, 
as I fliowed , to be lafting ; the pleafure arifing 
from beauty admits of longer continuance. It 
extends alio to a much greater variety of obje&s 
than fublimity ; to a variety, indeed fo great, 
that the feelings which beautiful objefls produce, 
differ confiderably, not in degree only, but alfo 
in kind, from one another. Hence, no word 
in the language is ufed in a more vague fignifi- 
cation than beauty. It is applied to almoft 
every external object that pleafes the eye , or thq 
ear; to a great number of the graces of writing; 
Jo many difpofitions of the mind ; nay , to feveral 
objefts of mere abftraft fcience. We talk currently 
6f a beautiful tree or flower ;• a beautiful poem ; 
a beautiful character, and a beautiful theorem 
in mathematics. 

Hence we may eafily perceive , that , among 
fo great a variety of objects , to find out fome 
one quality in which they all ^gree, and which 
is the foundation of that agreeable fenfation they 
all raife, muft be a very difficult, if not, more 
probably, a vain attempt. Obje&s, denominated 
beautiful , are fo different , as to pleafe , not in 
virtue of any one quality common to them all, 
but by means of feveral different principles in 
human nature. The agreeable emotion which 
they all raife, is fomewhat of the fame nature; 
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and therefore , has the common name of beauty 
given to it; l^ut it israifed by different caufes. 

Hypothefes, however, have been framed by 
ingenious men , for afligning the fundamental 
quality of beauty in all objefls. In particular, 
uniformity amidft variety, has been infilled 
on as this fundamental quality.. For the beauty 
of many figures ,. I admit that this accounts in a 
fatisfying manner. But when we endeavour to 
apply this principle to beautiful objects of fome 
other kind , as to color for inftance , or motion , 
we (hall foon find that it has no place. And 
even in external figured objefls, it does not hold, 
that their beauty is in proportion to their mix- 
ture of variety with uniformity; feeing many 
pleafe us as highly beautiful , which have almoft 
no variety at all ; and others , which are various 
to a degree of intricacy. Laying fyftems of this 
kind, therefore, afide, what I now propofe is, 
to give an enumeration offeveral of thofe claffes 
of objefls in which beauty moft remarkably ap- 
pears; and to point our, as far as I can , the' 
feparate principles of beauty in each of them. 

Color affords, perhaps, the fimpleft inftance 
of beauty, and therefore, the fitteft to begin 
with. Here , neither variety , nor uniformity , 
nor any other principle that I know, can b$ 
afligned , as the foundation of beauty. We can 
refer it*to no other caufe but the ftruflure.of the 
eye , which determines us to receive certain 
modifications of the rays, of- light with more 
pleafure than others. And we fee accordingly , 
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that, as the organ of fenfation varies in different 
perfons , they have their different favorite colors. 
It is probable , that affociation of ideas has in- 
fluence, in fome cafes, on the pleafure which we 
receive from colors. Green, for inftance, may 
appear more beautiful , by being connefled in 
our ideas with rural profpe&s and fcenes; white, 
with innocence; blue, with the ferenity of the 
fky. Independent of affociations of this kind, all 
that we can farther obferve concerning colors is, 
that thofe chofen for beauty are , generally , deli- 
cate, rather than glaring. Such are thofe paintings 
with which nature hath ornamented fome of her 
works, and which art ftrives in vain to imitate; 
as the feathers of feveral kinds of birds, the 
leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of colors 
exhibited by the Ity at the rifing and fetting of 
the fun. Thefe prefent to us the higheft inftance* 
of the beauty of coloring ; and have accordingly 
been the favorite fubjeifis of poetical defcription 
in all countries. 

From color we proceed to figure , which 
opens to us forms of beauty more complex and 
diverfified. Regularity firft occurs to be noticed 
as a fource of beauty. By a regular figure, is 
meant, one which we perceive to be formed ac- 
cording to fome certain rule, and not left arbU 
trary , or loofe, in the conftruflion of its parts. 
Thus , a circle, a fquare, a triangle, or a hexagon , 
pleafe the eye , by their regularity , as beau- 
tiful figures. We mult not, however, conclude, 
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that all figures pleafe in proportion to their regular- 
ity; or that regularity is the fole, or the chief, 
foundation of beauty in figure. On the contrary* 
a certain graceful variety is found to be a much 
more powerful principle of beauty; and is there- 
fore ftudied a great deal more than regularity , 
in all works that are deligned merely to pleafe 
the eye. I am, indeed, inclined to think, that 
regularity appears beautiful to us chiefly, if not 
only, on account of its fuggefting the ideas of 
fitnefs, propriety , and ufe, which have always a 
greater connexion with orderly and proportioned 
forms, than with thofe which appear not con- 
ftrufted according to any certain rule. It is clear, 
that nature, who is undoubtedly the moil grace- 
ful artift, hath, in all her ornamental works, 
purfued variety , with an apparent negleft of 
regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, are 
made after a regular form, in cubes and paralle- 
lograms, with exafl proportion of parts; and by 
being fo formed they pleafe the eye; for this 
good reafon , that being works of ufe , they are , 
by fuch figures, the better fuited to the ends for 
which they were defigned. But plants, flowers, 
and leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A 
ftraight canal is an infipid figure , in comparifon 
of the meanders of rivers. Cones and pyramids are 
beautiful ; but trees growing in their natural 
wildnefs are infinitely more beautiful than when 
trimmed into pyramids and cones. The apart* 
men ts of a houfe muft be regular in their difpofi* 
tion for the conveniency of its inhabitants; but 
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a garden , which is defigned merely for beauty , 
would be exceedingly difgufting, if it had as 
much uniformity and order in its parts as a dwel- 
ling houfe. 

Mr. Hogarth , in his Analyfis of Beauty , has 
obferved, that figures bounded by curve lines 
are, in general, more beautiful than thofe bounded 
by ftraight lines and angles. He pitches upon 
two lines., on which, according to him, the 
beauty of figure principally depends ; . and he 
has illuftrated , and fupported his do&rine , by a 
furprifing number of inftances. The ome is the 
waving line , or a curve bending backwards and 
forwards, fomewhat in the form of the letter 
S. This he calls the line of beauty , and fhows 
how often it- is found in-fhells, flowers and fuch 
other ornamental works of nature ; as it is com- 
mon alfo in the figures defigned by painters and 
fculptors, for the purpofe of decoration. The 
other line, which he calls the line of grace, 
is the former waving curve , tvvifted round Xome 
folid body. The curling worm of a common 
jack is one of the inftances he gives of it. Twilled 
pillars , and tvvifted horns , alfo exhibit it. • In 
all the inftances which he mentions , variety 
plainly appears to be fo material a principle of 
beauty, that he feems not to err much when he 
defines the art of drawing pleafing forms , to, be 
the art of varying well. For the curve line , fo 
much the favorite of painters, derives, accord- 
ing to him , its chief advantage , from its 

perpetual 
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perpetual bending and variation from the ftiff 
regularity of the ftraight line* 

Motion furniflies another fource of beauty, 
diftindl from figure. * Motion of itfelf is pleafing; 
and bodies in morion are , M casteris paribus, ,f 
preferred to thofe in reft It is , however, only 
gentle motion that belongs to the beautiful; for 
when it is very fwitt, or very forcible, fuch as 
that of a torrent, it partakes of the fublime. 

The motion of a bird gliding through the air, is 
extremely beautihil ; the fwiftnefi with which 
lightning darts through the heavens, is magnifi- 
cent and aflonifliing And here, it is proper to 

Dbferve, that the fenfations of fublime and beauti- 
ful are not always diftinguiflied by very diUant 
boundaries; but ire capable, in feveral inflances, 
of approaching towards each other* Thus , a 
fmooth running flream , is one of the moft beau- 
tiful objects in nature : as it fwells gradually inro 
a great river, the beautiful , by degrees, is loft 
in the fublime. A young tree is a beautiful ohjefl;: 
a fpreading ancient oak , is a venerable and a grand 
one. The calnmefs of a fine morning is beautiful ; 
the univerfal ftillnefs of the evening is higMy 
fublime. But to return to the beauty of motion, 
it will be found, 1 think, to hold very generally,- 
that motion in a ftraight line is not fo beautihil as 
in an undulating waving direction ; and motion 
upwards is, commonly too, more agreeable than. 
motion downwards. The ealy curling motion 
of flame and fnioke is to be inftanred, as atl 
objeti Angularly agreeable: and here Mr. Hogarth's 
X, on R. i. 7 
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waving line recurs upon us as a principle of 
beauty. That artift obferves very ingenioufly, 
that all the common and neceffary motions for 
the bufmefs of life, are performed by men iti 
ftraight or plain lines; but that all the graceful 
and ornamental movements are made in waving 
lines : an obfervation not unworthy of being 
attended to , by all who ftudy the grace of 
gefture and aflion. 

Though color , figure , and motion , be fe- 
parate principles of beauty ; yet in many beauti- 
ful objefls they all meet, and thereby render the 
beauty both greater, and more complex* Thus, 
in flowers, trees, animals, we are entertained at 
once with the delicacy of the color , with the 
gracefulnefs of the figure , and fometimes alfo 
with the motion of the objefl. Although eacl 
of thefe produce a feparate agreeable fenfation , 
yet they are of fuch a iimilar nature, as readih 
to mix and blend in one general perception of 
beauty , which we afcribe to the whole objeft 
as its caufe : For beauty is always conceived by 
us as fomething rcfiding in the object which raifes 
the pleafant fenfation ; a fort of glory which 
dwells upon, and inverts it Perhaps the mod 
complete aflernblnge of beautiful objects that can 
any where be found, is prefented by a rich na- 
tural landfcape, where there is fufficient variety 
of objefts ; fields in verdure, fcattered trees and 
flowers , running water , and animals grazing. 
If tq thefe be joined, feme of the productions of 
art , which fuit fuch a fcene; as a bridge with 
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arches over a river, frnoke rtfing from cottages 
in the midft of trees, and the diftant view of a 
fine building feen by the riling fun ; we then 
enjoy f in the higheft perfection, that gay, cheer- 
ful , and placid fenfation which characterizes 
beauty. To have an eye and a tafte formed for 
catching the peculiar beauties of fuch fcenes as 
thefe, is a neceffary requifite for all who attempt 
poetical defcription, 

The beauty of the human countenance is more 
complex than any that we have yet eonfidered. 
It includes the beauty of color, arifing from the 
delicate (hades of the complexion ; and the beauty 
of figure, arifing from the lines which form the 
different features of the face. But the chief beauty 
of the countenance depends upon a rnyfterious 
expreflion , which it conveys of the qualities of 
the mind; of good fenfe, or good humor; of 
fprightUnefs , candor, benevolence , fenfibility, 
or other amiable difpofitions. How it comes to 
>afs , that a cerrain conformation of features is 
connected in our idea with certain moral qualities; 
whether we are thought by inftinfl , or by ex- 
perience, to form this connexion, and to read 
the mind in the countenance, belongs not to us 
now to inquire , nor is indeed eafy to refolve. 
The fafl is certain , and acknowledged, that what 
jives the human countenance its mod tfiflin- 
guifhing beauty; is .what is called its expreffion j 
or an image , which it is conceived to fljow of 
iternal moral difpofuioni. 
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This leads to obferve , that there are certain 
qualities of the mind which , whether exprefied 
in the countenance, or by words, or by actions, 
always raife in us a feeling fimilar to that of 
beauty. There are two great clafles of moral 
qualities; one is of the high and the great vir- 
tues, which require extraordinary efforts , and 
turn upon dangers and fufterings; as heroifm, 
magnanimity, contempt of pleafures, and con- 
tempt of death. Thefe , as I have obierved in 
a former leflure , excite in the fpeflator an 
emotion of fublimity and grandeur. The other 
clafs is generally of the facial virtues, and fuel 
as are of a falter and gentler kind ; as compaf- 
fion , mildnefs, friendfiiip, and generofity. Thefe 
raife in the beholder a fenfation of pleafure, fo 
much akin to that produced by beautiful external 
objefls, that, though of a more dignified nature, 
it may, without impropriety, be darted under 
the fame head, 

A fpecies of beauty, diftinfl from any I have 
yet mentioned , arifes from defign or art; or, in 
other words, from the perception of means being 
adapted to an end ; or the parts of any thing 
being well fitted to anfwer the defign of the 
whole. When, in confidering the flrufture of a 
tree or a plant, we obferve, how all the parts, 
the root, the Hem, the bark, and the leaves, 
are fuited to the growth and nutriment of the 
whole : much more when we furvey all the parts 
and members of a living animal; or when we 
examine any of the curious works of art 5 fuch as 
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a clock, a fliip, or any nice machine; die pleafure 
which we ha.ve in the furvey, is wholly founded 
on this fenfe of beauty. It is altogether different 
from the perception of beauty produced by 
color , figure , vacri#ty , or any of the caufes 
formerly mentioned. .\Y^ en * look at a watch , 
for inftance, the cafe of it, -if finely engraved, 
and of curious workmanfhip, flrjkes me as beau- 
tiful in the former fenfe; bright colpr, exquifit© 
pblifli, figures finely raifed and turned. But 
when I examine the conflrn&ion of the fpring 
and the wheels, and praife the beamy ^of the 
internal machinery ; my pleafure then ajrifes 
wholly from the view of that admirable art, with 
which fo many various and complicated parts are 
made to unite far one purpofe. 

This fenfe of beauty , in fitnefs and defign , 
has an extenfive influence over many of our 
ideas. It is the foundation of the beauty which 
we difcover in the proportion of doors , win- 
dows , arches , pillars', and all the orders of 
architeflure. Let the ornaments of a building 
be ever fo fine and elegant in themfelve|, yet 
if they interfere with this fenfe of fitnefs and 
defign, they lofe their beauty, and hurt the eye, 
like dtfagreeable objefts. Twilled columns, for 
inilance, are undoubtedly ornamental ; but as 
they have an appearance of weaknefs, they al- 
ways difpleafe when they are made ufe of to 
fupport any part of a building that is maHy, and 
that feemed to require a more fubftantial prop. 
We cannot look upon any work whatever without 
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being led , by a natural afTociation of ideas , to 
think of its end and defign , and ef courle to 
examine the propriety of its . parts, in relation 
to this defign and end, When their propriety is 
clearly difcerned , the work teems always to have 
forne beauty j hut when there is a total want of 
propriety, it never* fails of appearing deformed. 
Our fenfe of fitnefs and defign, therefore, is fo 
powerful, and holds fo high a rank among our 
perceptions; as to regulate, in a great meafure, 
our otf|©r ideas of beauty : An obfervation which 
I the gather make, as it is of the utmoft import- 
ance: j' that all who ftudy compofition flioold 
carefully attend to it. For, in an epic poem , a 
hiftory, an oration, or any work of genius, we 
always require as we do in other«works, a fitnefs, 
or adjustment of means, to the end which the 
author is fuppofed to have in view. Let his de- 
fcription be ever fo rich , or his figures ever fo 
elegant, yet, if they are out of place, if they 
are not proper parts of that whole, if they fuit 
not the main defign , they lofe all their beauty j 
nay , jrom beautits they are converted into defor- 
mities. Such power has our fenfe of firnefs and 
congruity, to produce a total transformation of 
an objefl whofe appearance otherwife would 
have been beautiful. 

After having mentioned fo many various 
fpecies of beauty , it now only remains to take 
notice of beauty as it is applied to writing or 
difcourfe ; a term commonly ufed in a fenfe 
altogether loofe and undetermined, For it is 
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applied to all that pleafes , either in ftyle or in 
fentimenc, from whatever principle that pleaftire 
flows ; and a beautiful poem or oration means, 
in common language , no other than a good one, 
or one well computed. In this fenfe, it is plain, 
the word is altogether indefinite, and points at 
no particular fpecies or kind of beauty. There 
is , however , another fenfe , fomewhat more 
definite, in which beauty of writing characterizes 
a particular manner; when it is ufed to fignify 
a certain grace and amenity in the turn either 
of ftyle or fentiment , for which feme authors 
have been peculiarly diftinguiihed. In this fenfe, 
it denotes a manner neither remarkably fublime, 
nor vehemently pailionate , nor uncommonly 
fparkling ; but fuch as raifes in the reader an 
emotion of the gentle placid kind , fimilar to 
what is raifed by the contemplation of beautiful 
objefts in nature ; which neither lifts the mind 
very high , nor agitates it very modi f but 
diffufes over the imagination an agreeable and 
pleafing ferenity. Mr. Addifon is a writer alto- 
gether of this charafler; and is one of the moft 
proper and precife examples that can be given 
of ir. Fenelon, the author of the Adventures 
of Telemachus , may be given as another example, 
Virgil too, though very capable of rifing on 
occaftons into the fublime, yet, in his general 
manner , is diftinguiihed by the character of 
beauty and grace rather thanoffublimity. Among 
orators , Cicero has more of the beautiful than 
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Demofthenes, whofe genius led him wholly towardi 
vehemence and ftrength. 

Thus much it is- fnfficient to have faid upon 
the fubjeft of beauty. We have traced it through 
a variety of forms; as next to fublimity , it is the 
inoft copious fource of the pleafures of tafle; and 
as the confideYatron of the different appearances, 
and principles of beauty , tends to the improve- 
ment of tafte in many fnbjefts. 

But it is only by appearing under the forms 
of fublhne or beautiful, that objefls delight the 
imagination. From feveral other principles alfo, 
they derive their power of giving it pleafure. 

Novelty, for inftance, has been mentioned 
by Mr. Addifon, and by every writer on this 
fubjeft. An objefl which has no merit to re 
commend it, except its being uncommon or 
new , by means of this quality alone, produces 
in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. 
Hence that paflion of curiofity, which prevails 
fo generally among mankind* Objefts and ideas 
which have been long familiar, make too faint 
an impredion to give an agreeable exercife to 
our faculties. New and ftrange objefts roufe the 
mind from it* dormant Rate , by giving it a quick 
ancjpfeafing irnpulfe. Hence, in a great meafure, 
the entertainment afforded us by fiflion and 
romance. The emotion raifed by novelty is of 
a more lively and pungent nature, than that 
produced by beauty; but much fliorter in its 
continuance* For if the obj'efi. have in itfelf no 
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charms to hold our attention , the Aiming gloft 
thrown upon it by novelty foon wears off. 

Befides novelty , imitation is another fource 
of pleafure to tafte. This gives rife to what Mr. 
Addifon terms, the fecondary pleafures of imagi- 
nation; which form, doubtlefs , a very exten- 
five clafs. For all imi ration affords fome pleafure; 
not only the imitation of beautiful or great ob- 
jects , by recalling fhe original ideas of beauty o* 
grandeur which ftich objefls themfelves exhibited ; 
bur even objefls which have neirher beauty nor 
grandeur, nay, fome which are terrible or de- 
formed, pi eat ens in a fecondary or reprefented view. 

The pleafures of melody and harmony belong 
llfo to tafte. There is no agreeable fenfation we 
receive, either from beauty of fnblimity, but 
what h capable of being heightened by the power 
of mufical found. Hence the delight of poetical 
numbers; and even of the more concealed and 
loofer meafures of prafe. Wit, humor, and 
ridicule likewife open a variety of pleafures to 
ifte, quite diltmft from any that we have yet 
confidered. 

At prefent it is not neceflary to purfue any 
farther the fubjeft of the pleafures of tafte. I 
have opened fome of the general principles; it 
is time now to make the application to our 
chief fobjeil If the queftion be put, To what 
clafs of thofe pleafures of tafte which I have 
enumerated , that pleafure is to be referred , 
which we receive from poetry, eloquence, or 
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fine writing? My anfwer is, not to anyone, but 
to them all. This lingular advantage, writing 
and difcourfe poffefs, that tliey encompafs fo 
large and rich a field on all fides , and have power 
to exhibit, in great perfection , not a fingle fet of 
objefls only, but almoft the whole of thofe which 
* give pleafure to tafle and imagination; whether 
that pleafure arife from fublimity , from beauty 
in its different forms, from defign and art, from 
moral fentiment, from novelty, from harmony, 
from wit, humor and ridicule. To whichfoever 
of thefe the peculiar bent of a perfon's tafle lies, 
from fame writer or other, he has it always in his 
power to receive the gratification of it. 

Now this high power which eloquence and 
poetry poffefs, of fupplying tafle and imagin- 
ation with fuch a wide circle of pleafures, they 
derive altogether from their having a greater 
capacity of imitation and defcription than is 
poffeffed by any other art. Of all the means 
which human ingenuity has contrived for recall- 
ing the images of real ohje£ls, and awakening, 
by representation , fimiiar emotions to thofe 
which are raifed by the original, none is fo full 
and ex ten five as that which is executed by words 
and writing. Through the afMance of this 
happy invention, there is nothing, either in the 
natural or moral world, but what can be repre- 
fented and fet before the mind , in, colors very 
ftrong and lively* Hence it is nfual among 
critical writers, to fpeak of difcourfe as the 
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chief of all the imitative or mimetic art*;, they 
compare it with painting and with fculpture, and 
in many refpe&s prefer it juftly before them. 

Thi$ ftyle was fijft introduced by Ariftotle in 
his poetics; and fince his time, has acquired a 
general currency among modern authors. But, 
as it is of confequerrce to introduce as much 
precifion'a* poflible into critical language, I muft 
obferve , that this manner of fpeaking is not ac- 
curate. Neither difcourfe in general, nor poetry N 
in particular , can be called altogether imitative 
arts. . We muft diftinguifh betwixt imitation and 
description, which are ideas that fliould not be 
confounded. Imitation is performed by means 
of fomewhat that has. 3 natural likenefs and re- 
femblance to the thing imitated, and of coofe- 
quence is underftood by all; fuch are ftatues and 
piflures. Defcription, again, is the raifing in the 
mind the conception of an ohjeti by means of 
fome arbitrary or inftitute^ fymbols , underftood 
only by thofe who agree in the inftitution of 
them; fuch are words and writing. Words have no, 
natural refemblance to thie ideas or objeils which 
they are dmployed to .fignify; but a ftatue or a 
pi&ure has a natural likenefs to the original. And 
therefore imitation and defcription differ confider- 
ably in their nature from each otherr 

Ae far, indeed, aft a p^et or a hiftorian in- 
trodntls http his work perfons aflually fpeak- 
ing; and by ihe words which he puts into their 
mouths , reprefenw the difcpuxfe which, they 
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might be fuppofed to liold ; fo far his art may more 
accurately be called imitative; and this is the cafe 
in all dramatic compofition. But in narrative or 
defcriptive works, it can with no propriety be 
called fo. Who, for inltance, would call Virgil's 
defcription of a tempeft , in the firrt /Eneid, an 
imitation ofaftormi* If we heard of theimitation 
of a battle, we might naturally thirfk of fame 
mock fight, or reprefentation of a battle on the 
ftage , but would never apprehend, that it meant 
one of Homer s descriptions in the Iliad. I admit, 
at the fame time, that imitation and defcription 
agree in their principal effect, of recalling by 
external figns, the ideas of things which we do 
not fee* But though in this they coincide , yet 
it fliould not be forgotten, that the terms them- 
felves are not fynonymons; that they import 
different means of effecting the fame end ; and of 
courfe make different impreffions on the mind *. 



* Though, in the execution of particular parts, poetry 
is certainly defcriptive rather than imitative, yet there is a 
qualified fenfe in which poetry* in the general , may be termed 
an imitative art. The fubjedfc of the poet (as Dr» Gerard has 
shown in the appendix to his EfTay on Tafte) is intended to be 
an imitation, not of things really exifting, but of the courfe 
of nature; thai is, a feigned representation of fnch events, 
or fnch fcenes,^ as though they never had a being, yet might 
have exiftcd ; and which, therefore, by their probability, bear 
a refembbnee to nature. It was probably, in this fenfe, that 
Ariftotle termed poetry a mimetic art. How fat either the 
imitation or the defcription which poetry employs,. is fnperior 
to the imitative powers of painting and muftc, is well shown 
by Mr. Harris, in j his treatife on mufic, painting, and poetry. 
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Whether we confider poetry in particular, and 
difcourfe in general, as imitative or defcriptive; 
it is evident, that their whole powpr, in recalling 
tfie impreflions of real objefls, is derived from the. 
fignificancy of words. As their excellency flows 
altogether from this fource, we mull, in order 
to make way for further inquiries, begin at this 
fountain head. I fhall f therefore, in the next 
le&ure, enter upon the confideration of language: 
of the origin , the progrefs , and cbnftruflion of 
wnich , I purpofe to treat at fome length. 

The chief advantage which poetry, or difcourfe in general 
enjoys is, that whereas, by the nature of his art, the painter is 
confined to the' representation of a Angle moment , writing and 
difcourfe can trace a tranfa&ion through its whole progrefs. That 
moment , indeed , which the painter pitches upon for the fubjeft 
of his picture, he may be faid to exhibit with more advantage 
than the poet or the orator ; inafmuch as he fets before us , 
in ope view, all the minute concurrent circumllances of the event 
which happen in one individual poinc of time, as they appear in 
nature; while difcourfe is obyged to exnibit them in fucceflion, 
and by means of a detail, which is in danger of becoming tedious, 
in order to be clear ; or if not tedious ,. is in danger of being 
obfeure. But to that point of time which he has chofen , the 
painter being entirely confined, he cannot exhibit various ftaces 
of the fame a&ion or event; and he is fub*je& to this farther 
deleft, that he can only exhibit objects as they appear to the 
eye, and can very imperfectly delineate characters andfentiments, 
which are the nobleft fubje&s of imitation or defcription. The 
power of reprefenting thefe with full advantage , gives a high 
faperiority to difcourfe and writing above all other imitative 
ant. 
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Rife and-Progrefs of Language. 



, AVING finiflied my obfervations on the 
pieafures of tafte , which were meant tp" be intro- 
ductory to the principal fubjeft of thefe leAures, 
I now begin to treat of language; which is the 
foundation of the whole power 6f eloquence. 
This will lead to a confiderable difcuffion; and 
there are few fubje&s belonging to polite lite- 
rature , which more merit fuch a difcuffion. I flball 
fir ft give a hiftory of the rife and progrefg of 
language in feveral particulars, from its early to 
its more advanced periods; which ihall be fol- 
lowed by a fimilar hiftory of the rife and progreft 
of writing. I ihall jaext give fome account of 
the conftn^lioh of language, or the principles of 
tiniverfal grammar; and (hall, laftly, apply thefe 
obfervations more particqlarly to the EngliA 
tongue *. 

Language, in general, fignifies the expreffion 
of our ideas by certain articulate founds , which 

* See Dr. Adam Smith's Diffcrtation on the Formation of 
Languages.— Treatife of the Origin^ and Prpgtefs of Language , 
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are ofed as the figns of tbofe ideas. By articulate 
founds, are meant thofe modulations of fimple 
voice, or of found emitted from the thorax, 
which are formed by means of the mouth and its 
feveral organs , the teeth, the tongue, the lips , 
and the palate. How far there is any natural 
connexion between the ideas of the mind and the 
found emitted, will appear from what I am after- 
wards to offer. But as the natural connexion can, 
upon any fyftem, affeft only a frnall part of the" 
fabric of language • the connexion between words 
and ideas may , in general , be confidered as 
arbitrary and conventional , owing to the agree- 
ment of men among themfelves; the clear proof 
of which is, that different nations have different 
languages , or a different fet of articulate founds, 
which they have chofen for communicating their 
ideas. 

This artificial method of communicating 
.thought, we now behold carried to the high- 
eft perfection. Language is become a vehicle by 
which the moft delicate and refined emotions of 

in 6 vols. — Harris's Hermes, or , a Philofophical Inquiry 
concerning Language and Univerfal Grammar — Eflai fur 
l'Origine des ConnaifTanccs Hum [lines, par L'Abbc CotuUlIac— ' 
Principes de Grammaire., par dn Marfais, — Grammaire 
Generale & Raifonnee^ Traite de la Formation Mechanique 
des Langues, par le Prelident de BrofTes, — Difcours fur 
rinegalite parmi Ics Homines, par RoufTcau. — Grammaire 
Ge'ne'rale , par Beauze'e, — Principes de la Tradii&ion , par 
Satteux. — W'arburton's Divine Legation of Mofes , vol, iii. — 
San&ii Minerva, cum nods Perizonii. — Les vrais Principes 
de la Langue Francaife, par l'Abbe Girard. 
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one mind can be transmitted , or, if we may To 
fpeak, transfufed into another. Not only are 
lames given to all obje&a around us, by which 
means an eafy and fpeedy imercourfe is carried 
on for providing the necefiaries of life; but all 
the relations and differences among thefe objefls 
ar£ minutely marked, the invifible fentimenfs of 
the mind are defcribed , the mod abltraft notions 
and conceptions are rendered intelligible; and 
ill the ideas which fctence can difcover , or ima- 
gination create, are known by their proper names, 
fay, language has been carried fo far, as to be 
lade an inftrument of the moft refined luxury* 
Jot refting in mere perfpicutty, we require orna- 
ment alfo; not fatisfied with having the concep- 
tions of others made known to us , we make a 
farther demand, to have them fo decked and 
adorned as to entertain our fancy; and this 
demand , it is found very polTible to gratify. In 
this ftate, we now find language. In this ftate, 
it has been found among many nations for fome 
thoufand years, The objeft is become familiar; 
ajrd , like the expanle of the firmament, and 
other great objefts, which we are accuflomed to 
behold , we behold it without wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the firfl 
dawn of language among men, Refleft upon 
the feeble beginnings from which it mufl have 
arifefi, and upon the many and great obftacles 
which it ranft have encountered in its pro- 
gfefej and you will find realbn for the higheft 

ailonifhment 
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aftonifliment, on viewing the height which it has 
now attained. We admire feveral of the inventions 
of art; we plume ourfelves on feme difcoveries 
which have been made in latter ages ferving to 
advance knowledge, and to render life com- 
fortable; we fpeak of them as the boaft of 
human- reafon. But certainly no invention is 
entitled to any foch degree of admiration as that 
of language; which, too, mull have been the 
product of the firit and rudefl ages, if indeed it 
can be confidered as a human invention at all. 

Think of the circumflances of mankind when 
languages began to be formed. They were a 
wandering fcattered race; no fbciety among them 
except families; and the family-fociety, too, very 
imperfeft , as their method of living by hunting 
or palturage muft have feparated them frequently 
from one another. In this fituation , when fo 
much divided, and their inrercourfe fo rare* 
how could any one fet of founds, or words, 
be generally agreed on as the figns of their 
ideas? huppofing that a few, whom chance or 
neceffity threw together, agreed by fome means 
upon certain figns, yet by what authority could 
thefe be propagated among other tribes or fami- 
lies, fo as to fp read and grow up into a lan- 
guage? One would think, that in order to any 
language fixing and extending itfelf, men mult 
have been previoufly gathered together in conli- 
derable numbers; fociety muft have been already 
far advanced; and yet, on the other hand, there 
feeras to have been a& abiolute neceffity for 
i. <m R. x. 8 
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,ch f previous to the formation of (bciety* 
or y by what bond could any multitude of men 
be kept together, or be made to join in the 
profecntion of any common intereft, until once, 
by the intervention of fpeech, they could com- 
nranicace their wanes sfirid intentions to each 
other ? So that, either how Society could form 
itfctf ptevionfty to language; or how word* 
could rife into a language, previoofiy id fi>- 
oety formed, feem to be points attended with 
eqnal dt&cnlty. And when we oonftder farther, 
that enriom analogy which prevails m the con- 
ftra&on of almoft all languages, and that deep 
and fahole logic on which they are founded, 
di&cnlue* increafc fc> much upon «, on all 
hand*, that there teems to be no imafl 
for referring the ferft origan of all 
divine teaching or infpiratkm. 

Bat fappo&ng language to havt a 
original, we cannot, however, fnppofe, 
a perfad <yft»n of it was all ax aaot given to 
man. It %a mach more natural to dunk, that 
God taught onr foil parents only fbch lingragr 
at* itxttd their prefcnt occafians; leaving dxn 9 
m be did in other things to enlarge and iujjnw n 
it aa their fomrc- neoeilities ibaxdd require* 
faqntmtty , thofc irrii rudiments of ipeech 
lure* teen poor and narrow; and we are at foOL 
liberty to tnqnire in what manner, and by 
what ftepa, langnage advanced to the ftate in 
which we now find it. The hiftary which I 
am *» give ot this progrefr, will feggeft 
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things , both curious in themfelves , and ufeful in 
our future difquifitions. 

If we fhould fuppofe a period before any 
words were invented or known , it is clear , that 
men could have no other method of communi- 
cating to others what they felt, than by the 
cries of pafiion, accompanied with fuch motions 
and geflures as were farther expreflive of paffion. 
For thefe are the only figns which nature 
teaches all men, and which are underftood by 
all. One who faw another going into forrie 
place where he hiihfelf had been frightened, 
or expofed to danger , and who fought to warn 
his neighbour of the danger, could contrive no 
other way of doing fo , than by uttering thofe 
cries, and making thofe geftures, which are thd 
figns of fear: juft as two men, at this day, 
would endeavour to^make themfelves be under- 
flood by each other , who fhould be thrown 
together oh a defolate ifland , ignorant of one 
another s language. Thofe exclamations, there- 
fore, which by grammarians kre called inter- 
je&ions , uttered in a ftrong and paflionate rhdnner, 
were, beyond doubt, the firft elements or 
beginnings of fpeech. 

When more enlarged communication became 
neceffary, and names began to be afligned to 
objeAs, in what manner cap we fuppofe men 
to have proceeded in this aflignation of names, 
or invention of words? Undoubtedly, by imitat- 
ing, as much as they could, the nature of the 
objcft whi^h they named, by the found of the 
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name which they gave to it. As a painter, 
who would represent grafs, muft employ a green 
color; fo, in the beginnings of language, one 
giving a name to any thing harfli or boifterous, 
would of courfe employ a harfli or boifterous 
found. He could not do otherwife, if he meant 
to excite in the hearer the idea of that thing 
which he fought to name. To fuppofe words 
invented , or names given , to things , in a 
manner purely arbitrary , without any ground 
pr reafon , is to fuppofe an effeft without a 
caufe. There muft have always been fome 
motive which led to the affignation of one name 
rather than another; and we can conceive na 
piotive which would more univerfally operate 
upon men. in their firft efforts towards lan- 
guage, than a defire to paint by fpeech , the 
objelts which they named, in a manner more 
pr lefs complete , . according as the vocal 
organs had it in their power to -effeft this 
imitation. 

Wherever objefls were to be named , in 
which found, noife, or motion were concerned, 
the imitation by words was abundantly obvious. 
Nothing was more natural , than to imitate , by 
the found of the voice , the quality of the found 
or noife which any external objefl made; $nd 
to form its name accordingly. Thus, in all 
languages , we find a multitude of words that 
are evidently conftrufted upon this principle. 
i\ certain bird is termed the cuckoo , from the 
found which it emits. When one fort of wind 
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is faid to whiftle y and another to roar; when a 
ferpent is faid to hifs; a fly to buz 9 and falling 
timber to crajli ; when a ftream is faid to flow y 
and hail to rattle ; the analogy between the word 
and the thing fignified is plainly difcernible. 

In the names of objeds which addrefs tl\e 
fight only , where neither noife nor motion are 
concerned , and ftill more in the terms appro- 
priated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to 
fail. Many learned men , however , have been 
of opinion , that though , in fuch cafes , it 
becomes more obfcure, yet it is not altogether 
loft ; but that throughout the radical words of 
all languages, there may be traced fome degree 
of correfpondence with the objeft fignified, 
With regard to moral and intellectual ideas , they 
remark, that, in every language t the terms 
fignificant of them , are derived from the names 
of fenfible objefts to which they are conceived 
to be analogous; and with regard to fenfible 
objefls pertaining merely to fight, they remark, 
that their moft diftinguilhing qualities have 
certain radical founds appropriated to the ex- 
predion of them , in a great variety of languages. 
Stability, for inftarice, fluidity, hollownefs, 
fmoothnefs, gentlenefs, violence, &c. they imagine 
to be painted by the found of certain letters or 
fyllables , which have fome relation to thofe 
different dates of vifible obje&s, on account of 
an obfcure refemblance which the organs of voice 
are capable of afluming to fuch external qualities. 
By this natural ' mechanifm ^ they imagine all 
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languages to have been at firft conftrufled , and 
the roots of their capital words formed *. 

A far as this fyftem is founded in truth , 
language appears to be not altogether arbitrary 
in its origin* Among the ancient ftoic and Pla- 
tonic philofophers , it was a queflion much agitated, 
44 Utrum nomina rerum fint natura, an impo- 
fitione?" q>v& i ${$H9 by which they meant, whe- 
ther words were merely conventional fymbols j 
of the rife of which no account could be given, 
except the pleafure of the firft inventors of 

* The author , who has carried his fpeculations on this 
fhbjcd the fartheft, is the Prefident De BrofTcs, in his" Traite 
(( de la Formation Mechanique des Langues." Some of the 
radical letters or fyllables which he fuppofes to carry this ex- 
preflive power in raoit known languages are, St, to fignify 
ftability or reft; Fl , to denote Jluency; CI, a gentle defcent; 
R, what relates to rapid motion; C, to cavity or hollo wnefs, 
&c. A century before his time, Dr. Wallis, in his Grammar 
of the English Language , had taken notice of thefe fignificant 
roots, and reprefented it as a peculiar excellence of our 
tongue, that, beyond all others , it expreffed the nature of 
the objects which it names, by employing founds sharper , fofter 
weaker, ftronger, more obfcure, or more ftridulous, according 
as the idea which is to be fuggefted requires. He gives 
various examples. Thus , words formed upon St , always denote 
firmnefs and ftrength, analogous to the Latin jh} as, ftan.d, 
flay, ftaff, ftop, ftout, fteady , ftake , ftamp, ftallion, ftately , 
&c. Words beginning with Str, intimate violent force , and 
energy, analogous to the Greek ^pum>fn; as, ftrive, ftrength, 
ftrike, ftripe, ftrefs, ftruggle, ftride, ftretch, ftrip, &c. Thr, 
implies forcible motion; as, throw, throb, thruft, through, 
threaten, thraldom. Wr, obliquity or diftortion; as, wry, 
wreftf wreath, wreftle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath f 
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fongoage ? or , whether there was fome principle 
in nature that led to the atfignation of particular 
names to particular objefls ; and thofe of the 
Platonic fchool favored the latter opinion *? 



wrack, &c. Sw, filent agitation , or lateral motion ; as, fway, 
fwing, fwerve, fweep, fwim. SI, a gentle fall or lefs obferv- 
able motion, as, slide, slip, sly, slit, slow, slack, sling. 
Sp, diflipation orexpanfion; as, fpread, fprout, fprinkle, fplit, 
fpill, fpring. Terminations in Ash, indicate fomething aftinjg 
nimbly and sharply; as crash, gash, rash, flash, lash, slasl. 
Terminations in Ush, fomething a&ing more obtufely and dully; 
as, crush, brush, hush, gush, blush. The learned author 
produces a great many more examples of the fame kind , which • 
feem to leave no doubt, that the analogies of found have had 
fome influence on the formation of words. At the fame time , 
in all fpeculations of this kind, there is fo much room for 
fancy to operate, that they ought to be adopted with 'much, 
caution in forming any general theory. 

* Vid. Plat, in Cratylo. " Nomina verbaque non pofita 
" fortuito , fed quadam vi & ration? naturae fa&a eflc , P. 
" Nigidius in Grammaticis Commentariis docet ; rem fane in 

" philofophke dtflertationibus celebrem In earn rem 

" multa argumenta dicit, cur videripoflint verba efle naturalia, 
«* magis* quam arbitraiia. . . . . Vos, inquit, cum dicimus, 
** motu quodam oris convenience , cum ipfius verbi demonftra- 
** tione ntimur, & labias fenfim primores emovemos, ac fpirU 
«* turn atque animam porro verfum, & ad eos quibufcum fer- 
** mocinamur intendimus. At contra cum dicimus Nos^ neque 
** profufo inten toque flatu vocis , neque proje&is labiis pronun- 
tt ciamus; fed & fpiritum & labias quafi. intra nofmet ipfos 
** coercemus. Hoc idem fit & in eo quod dicimus, *«, & eg*+ 
f< & mibi, & tihi. Nam ficuti cum adnnimus & abnuimus, 
** motus quidam ille vel capitis vel oculorum , a natura rei quam 
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This principle , however, of a natural relation 
"between words and objefts, can only be applied 
to language in its mod fimple and primitive ftate. 
Though , in every tongue , fome remains of it , 
as I have fhown above ^ can be traced , it were 
utterly in vain to fearch for it throughput the 
whole conftru&ion of any modern language. As 
the multitude of terms increafe in every nation , 
and the immenfe held of language is filled up , 
words, by a thoufand fanciful and irregular me- 
thods of derivation and compofition , come to 
deviate widely from the primitive character of 
their roots, and tolofe ail analogy or refemblance 
in found to the things fignified. In this ftate we 
now find language. Words, as we now employ 
them , taken in the general , may be confidered 
as fymbols, not as imitations; as arbitrary, or 
inftituted, not natural figns of ideas. But there 
can be no doubt, I think, that language, the 
nearer we remount to its rife among men , will 
be found to partake more of a natural expreffion. 
As it could be originally formed on nothing but 
imitation, it would, in its primitive ftate, be 
» xnorepiflurefque; much more barren indeed, and 
narrpw in the circle of its terms, than now; but 
Jo far as it went, more expreflive by found of the 
thing fignified. This , then , may be afTumed as 

tf fignificat, non abhorret, itain his vocibus quad geftus qui dam 
* c oris &fpiritus naturalis eft. Eadem ratio eft in Graecis qnoque 
a vocibus quam effe in nnftrts animadvertimus. n 

A. Gellius , No&. Attics, lib. x. cap. 4. 
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•ne charafler of the firft ftate , or beginnings , of 
language, among every favage tribe. 

A fecond character of language , in its early 
ftate, is drawn from the manner in which words 
were at firft pronounced , or uttered , by men. 
Interje&ions, I fliowed, orpaflionate exclamations, 
were the firft elements of fpeech. Men labored 
to communicate their feelings to one another , by 
thofe expreflive cries and geftures which nature 
taught them. After words , or names of obje&s ,• 
began to be invented, this mode of fpeaking , 
by natural figns, could not be all at once difufed. 
tor language, in its infancy, muft have been 
extremely barren ; and there certainly was a 
period , among all rude nations , when conver- 
fation was carried pn by a very feto words, 
intermixed with many exclamations and earneft 
geftures. The fmall flock of words which men 
as yet poffeffed, rendered thofe helps abfolutely 
neceffary for explaining their conceptions; and 
rude, uncultivated men, not having always at; 
hand even the few words which they knew , 
would naturally labor to make themfelves un«* 
derftood , by varying their tones of voice , and 
accompanying their tones with the moft fignifi- 
cant gefticulations they could make. At this 
day , when perfons attempt to fpeak .in any 
language which they poffefs imperfe&ly, they 
have recourfe to all thefe fupplemental methods, 
in order to render themfelves more intelligible. 
2The plan too , according to which I have 
down, that language was originally conftrufted, 
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upon refemhlance or analogy , as far as was 

{)oflible, to the thing fignified , would naturally 
ead men to utter their words with more erilpha- 
fis and force , as long as language was a fort of 
painting by means of found. For all thofe 
reafons this may be aifumed as a principle , that 
the pronunciation of the ^arlieft languages was 
accompanied with more gefticulation, and with 
more and greater inflexions of voice , than what 
we now ufe; there was more aflion in it; and 
it was more upon a crying or finging tone. 

To this manner of fpeaking, neceflity firft 
gave rife. But we muft obferve, that, after 
N/ this neceflity had, in a great meafure, ceafed, 
by language becoming , in procefs of time , 
more extenfive and copious , the ancient manner 
of fpeech ftill fubfifted among many nations; 
and what had arifen from neceflity, continued 
to be ufed for ornament. Wherever there was 
much fire and vivacity in the genius of nations , 
they were naturally inclined to a mode of con- 
versation which gratified the imagination fo 
much ; for , an imagination which is warm , is 
always prone to throw both a great deal of 
aftion , and a variety of tones , into difcourfe. 
Upon this principle, Dr. Warburton accounts 
for fo much fpeaking by a&ion , as we find 
among the old teftament prophets; as when 
Jeremiah breaks the potter's vefTel , in fight ' of 
the people; throws a book into the Euphrates J 
puts on bonds and yokes; and carries out his 
houfehold fluff; all which, he imagines, might 
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be fignificant modes of expreflion , very natural 
in thofe ages, when men were accuftonied to 
explain themfelves fo much by adtions and 
geftures. In like manner, among the Northern 
American tribes , certain motions and aftions 
were found to be much ufed as explanatory of 
their meaning, on all their great occafious of 
intercourfe with each other ; • and by the belts 
and firings of wampum, which they gave and 
received, they were accuftomed to declare their 
meaning, as much as by their difcourfes. 

Wit 1 * regard to inflexions of voice, thefe are 
fo natural, that, to fome nations, it has ap- 
peared eafier to exprefs different ideas % by vary- 
ing the tone with which they pronounced the 
fame word, than to contrive words for all their 
ideas. This is the practice of the Chinefe in 
particular. The number of words in their lan- 
guage is faid not to be great ; but, in fpcak* 
ing, they vary each of their words on no lef* 
than five different tones, by which they make, 
the lame word fignify five different things. This 
muft give a great appearance of mufic or finginjj 
to their fpeech. Jbor thofe inflexions of voice 
which, in the infancy of language, were na 
more than harfli or diffonant cries, muft, as 
language gradually polifhes , pafs into more 
fmooth and mufical founds ; and hence is formed, 
what we call , the profody of a language. 

It is remarkable, and deferves attention , that, 
both in the Greek and Roman languages , this 
mufical and gesticulating pronunciation was 
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retained in a very high degree. Without having 
attended to this, we will be at a lofs in under- 
ftandipg feveral paffages of the claflics , which 
relate to the public fpeaking, and the theatrical 
entertainments, of the ancients. It appears, front 
many circumftances, that the profody both of 
the Greeks and Romans, was carried much 
farther than ours, or that they fpoke with more, 
and ftronger, inflexions of voice than we ufe. 
The quantity of their fyllables was much more 
fixed than in any of the modern languages , and 
rendered much more fenfible to the ear in 
pronouncing them. Befides quantities, or the 
difference of fliort and long, accents were placed 
upon moft of their fyllables , the acute , grave , 
and circumflex; the ufe of which accents we 
have now entirely loft, but which , we know, 
determined the fpeaker's voice to rife or fall. 
Our modern pronunciation muft have appeared 
to them a lifelefs monotony. The declamation 
of their orators , and the pronunciation* of their 
aflors upon the ftage , approached to the nature 
of recitative in mufic; was capable of being 
marked in notes, and fupported with inftruments; 
as feveral learned men have fully proved. And 
if this Was the cafe, as they have ftiown, among 
the Romans , the Greeks , it is well known , 
were ftill a more mufical people than the Ro- 
mans , and carried their attention to tone and 
pronunciation much farther in every public 
exhibition. Ariftotle, in his poetics, confiders 
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the mufic of tragedy as one of its chief and moft 
eflential parts. 

The cafe was parallel with regard to geflures: 
for ftrong tones, and animated geftnres, we may 
obferve , always go together. Action is treated 
of by all the ancient critics, as the chief quality 
in every public fpeaken The aflion , both of 
the orators and the players in Greece and Rome, 
was far more vehement than what we are ac- 
cuftomed to, Rofcius would have feemed a 
madman to us. Gefture was offuch confequence 
upon the ancient ftJge, that there is reafon for 
believing, that, on lb me occafions, the fpeaking 
and the ailing part were divided , which , ac- 
cording to our ideas , would form a flrange ex- 
hibition ; one player fpoke the words in the proper 
tones , while another performed the correfponding 
motions and geflures. We learn from Cicero , 
that it was a con t eft between him and Rofcius, 
whether he could exprefs a fentiment in a greater 
variety of phrafes, or Rofcius in a greater variety 
of intelligible fignificant geflures. At laft, gefture 
came to engrofs the ftage wholly; for, under the 
reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius, the favorite en- 
tertainment of the public wal the pantomime, 
which was carried on entirely by mute gefticu- 
lation. The people were moved , and wept at 
it, as much as at tragedies; and the paflion for 
it became fo ftrong, that laws were obliged to 
be made , for reftraining the fenators from ftu- 
dying the pantomime art. Now, though in 
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declamations and theatrical exhibitions, both tone 
and gefture were, doubtlefs, carried much farther 
than in common difcourfe; yet public fpeaking, 
of any kind, nriuft^ in every country, bear fome 
proportion to the manner that is ufed in con- 
verfation; and fuch public entertainments as I 
have* now mentioned, could never have been 
relifhed by a nation, whole tones and geftures, in 
difcourfe , were as languid as ours. 

When the Barbarians fpread themfelves over 
\ the Roman empire, thefe mfcre phlegmatic nations 
did not retain the accents, Ihe tones and geftures, 
which neceffity at firft introduced , and cuftom 
and fancy, afterwards fo long fupported , in the 
Greek and Roman languages. As the Latin tongue 
was loft in their idioms, fo the character of fpeech 
and pronunciation began to be changed through- 
out Europe. Nothing of the fame attention was 
paid to the'mufic of language, or to the pomp 
of declamation, and theatrical a&ion. Both con- 
verfation and public fpeaking became more Ample 
and plain, fuch as we now find it; without that 
enthufiaftic mixture of tones and geftures , which 
diftinguifhed the ancient nations. At the reftora- 
tion of letters, the genius of language was To much 
altered , and the manners of the people become 
fo different, that it \vas no eafy matter to un- 
derftand what the ancients had faid , concerning 
their declamations and public fpe&acles. Our 
plain manner of fpeaking, in thefe northern coun- 
tries, expreffes the paflions with fufficient energy,' 
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to move thofe who are not accuftomed to any 
more vehement manner. But, undoubtedly, 
more varied tones, and more animated motions, 
carry a natural exflreflion of warmer feelings. 
Accordingly , in different modern languages, the 
profody of fpeech partakes more of mufic , in 
proportion to the livelinefs and fenfibility of the 
people. A Frenchman both varies his accents, 
and geniculates while he fpeaks , much more than 
an Engliihman. An Italian , a great deal more 
than either. Muiical pronunciation and expref- 
five gefture are , to this day , the diftin&ion of 
Italy. 

From the pronunciation of language , let lis 
proceed , in the third place , to confider of the 
ftyle of language in its moft early ftate , and of 
its progrefs in this refpeft alfo. As the manner in 
which men at "firft uttered their words , and 
maintained converfation , was ftrong and expref- 
five, enforcing their imperfeflly exprefied ideas 
by cries and geftures; fo the language which they 
ufed, could be no other than full of figures and 
metaphors, not correal indeed, but forcible and 
piAurefque. 

We are aptj upon a fuperficial view, to 
imagine, that thofe modes of expreflion which 
are called figures of fpeech , are among the chief 
refinements of fpeech, not interned till after 
language had advanced to its later periods, and 
mankind were brought into a polifhed ftate; and 
that, then, they were devifed by orators and 
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rhetoricians. The quite contrary of this is the 
truth. Mankind never employed fo many figures 
of fpeech , as \vhen they had hardly any words 
for exprefling their meanirigf 

For firft, the want of proper names for every 
pbjeft , obliged them to ufe one name for many ; 
and of courfe , to exprefs themfelvea by compari- 
sons, metaphors, allufions, and all thofe fubftituted 
forms of fpeech which render language figurative* 
Next, as the obje&s with which they were mod 
converfant, were the fenfible, material objeds 
around them , names would be given to thofe 
objefls long before words were invented for figni* 
fying the difpofitions of the mind, or any fort 
of moral and intelle&uai ideas. Hence, the early- 
language of men being entirely made up of words 
defcriptive of fenfible obje&s , it became , of 
neceflity, extremely metaphorical. For, to fignify 
any defire or paflion, or any a£l or feeling of the 
mind , they had no precife expreflion which was 
appropriated to that purpofe, but were under a 
neceflity of painting the emotion , or paflion, 
which they felt , by allufion to thofe fenfible ob- 
jects which had mod relation to it, and which 
could render it, in fome fort, vifibleto others. 

But it was not neceflity alone , that gave 
rife to this figured ftyle. Other circumftance* 
alfo , at the* commencement of language , con* 
tfributed to it. In the infancy of all focieties, men 
are much under the dominion of imagination 
and paflion. They live fcattered and difperfed j 

they 
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they are unacquainted with the courfe of things y 
they are , every day , meeting with new and 
ftrange obje&s. Fear and furprife, wopder and 
aftoniflirpent , are their moft frequent paflions. 
Their language will neceflarily partake of this 
character of -their minds. They will be prone to 
exaggeration and hyperbole. They will be given 
to defcribe evfery thing with the ftrongeft colors, 
and moft vehement expreffions ; infinitely more 
than men living in the advanced and cultivated 
periods offociety, when their imagination is more 
chaftehed, their paflions are more tamed + and a 
wider experience has rendered the obje&s of life 
more familiar to them. Even the mariner ih 
yvhich I before Ihbwed that thefirft tribes' of 'men 
uttered their words , would have conliderable 
influence on their ftyle. Wherever ftrong excla- 
mations, tones, and ge ft ores, enter much iota 
converfafion , the imagination is always more 
exercifed; a greater effort of fancy and paffion is 
excited. Confequently , the fancy kept awttke, and 
rendered more fprightly by this mode of utter- 
ance, .operates upon ftyle, and enlivens it more* 
Thefe reafonings are confirmed by undoubted 
fa£ls. The ftyle of all the moft early languages^ y 
among nations who are in the firft and ruda /^ 
periods offociety, is found, without exception , 
to' be full of figures; hyperbolical and piflurefquei 
in a high degree. We have a ftriking inftance. 
of this in the American languages, which are 
inowp, by the moft authentic accounts, to be: 
L. on R. l. 9 
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figurative to excefs. The Iroqupis and Illinois, 
carry on their treaties and public tranfa&ions with 
bolder metaphors, and greater pomp of ftyle, 
thdn we ufe in our poetical produflions V 

k Another remarkable inftance is , the ftyle 
of the old teftamenc , which is carried on by 
conftant allufions to fenfible obje$s. Iniquity, 

* Thus , to £tve an inftance of the lingular 'ftyle of thcfe 
nations , the Five Nations of Canada , when entering on a 
treaty of peace with us, expreffed themfetves by their, chiefs, 
in the following language*: • a We are happy in having.traried . 
"under ground the red axe , that has fo pften been died 
*? with the- blood of our brethren. Now, in this fort, we 
**, inter the axe, and plant the tree of peace. We plant a 
a tree , whofe top will reach the fun ; and its branches fpread« 

* abroad , fo that it shall be feen afar off. May its growth 
" nevqr be ftifted and choked; but may it shade both ybiir 

* country and ours with its leaves! Let us make faft its 
tt *roots, an.d extend them to the utmoft of your colonies. If 
<c the French should come to shake this tree, we would know 

* it by tbe •motion of its roots reaching into o # ur country. 
a May the Great Spirit allow us to reft in tranquillity upon 
" our mats, and never again dig up the axe to cut down the 
u tree of peace ! Let the earth.be trod hard over it, where* 
4 it lie* 'buried. Let a ftroog ftr earn run under the pit , to 
<* wash the evil away out of our fight, and rem entrance. — 
? The fire that, had long burned in Albany is extinguished. 
" The bloody bed is washed clean, and the tears* are wiped 
a from our eyes. We now renew the covenant chain of 
" friendship. Let it be kept bright and clean as filver , and 
u not fuffered to contrad any ruft. Let not any one pull away 
** his arm from it. " Thefe paifages are extracted from Cad- . 
wallader Coldeu's Hiftory of the Five Indian Nations ; where 
it appears, from the authentic documents he produces, that 
fuch is their genuine ftyle. 
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or guilt, is expreffed by" a fpotted garment; " 
mifery., by " drinking the cup of aftonifliment; " 
vain purfuits, by " feeding on allies;" a finfnL 
' life, by " a crooked path; " profperity , by" the?, 
candle of the Lord fhinttg on our head; !* ind the/ 
like, in innumerable inftances. Hence, we have;* 
been accuftomed to calt this fort of ftyle, the! 
Oriental ftyle ; as fancying it to be peculiar t0 > 
the natipns/.of the Eaft : Whereas, frotn- the 
American ftyle, and from many other inftances, 
it plainly Appears not to^have been peculiar to 
ariy ond-Ttogion or*climate; but. to hav.e. been!, 
common to all nations , in certain periods of 
fociety and language.:' . •'.> . ■ • 

Hende*,* we may receive fome light concern-, 
ing that feeming paradox, that poetry is more 
aticient than profe. I fhall have occafion to dif-- 
cufs this point fully hereafter, when I icowie to 
treat of the nature and origin of poetry. At 
ptefent, it is fufficient to obferve, that, from ujhat 
has been faid, it plainly appears , that' the ftyle 
of all language muft have been originally poetical; 
ftrongly tindured with that enthiifTafov ,- and? 
that defcriptive, metaphorical exprefficiw.<which> 
diftingqiihes poetry. '■■ - . • *«v. '<■■■■ 

•As language, in its pifagrefs, began ttf grow 
tnore copious , it gradually* loft that -figurative /{ 
ftyle;, Which was itsi^ady charafler. When 
imen! tvtxe iurnifhed? i:\vith proper and familiar 
names for eVery*obje£l, both fenfible and moral, 
they were not obliged to ufe fo many circum- 
locutions. . Style became more precife, and, of 
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coorfe, more firnple. Imagination too, in pro- 
portion as focicty advanced, had lefs influence 
over mankind. The vehement manner of fpeak- 
ing by tones and gefturcs , became not fo uni- 
verfal. The underilanding was more exercifed; 
the fancy , lefs. Intercourfe anting mankind 
becoming more extoiifivc and frequent, clearnefs 
of ftyle, m fignifying their meaning to each other, 
was the chief objeft of attention. In place of 
poets , philofophers became the inflru&ors of 
men ; and , in their reafonings on all different 
Fubjefls j introduced that plainer and fimpler ftyle 
of compofition, which we now call profe. Among 
the Greeks , Pherecydes of Scyros , the mafter of 
Pythagoras , is recorded to have been the firft, 
who, in this fenfe , compofed any writing in 
profe. The ancient metaphorical and poetical 
drefs of language, was now laid afide from the 
intercourfe of men, and referved for thofe occafiona 
only, on which ornament was profeifedly ftudied. 
Thus I have purfued the hiftory of language 
through fome of the variations it has undergone: 
I have confidered it, in the firft ftrufture, and 
compofition , of words j in the manner of utter- 
ing or pronouncing words j and in the ftyle and 
character of fpeech. I have yet to confider it 
in another view , refpefting the order and ar- 
rangement of words; when we Ihall find a pro- 
grefs to have taken place, fimilar to what I have 
been now illuftrating. - . ! 
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HEN we attend to the- order in which 
words are arranged in a fentence , or iignificant 
proportion, we find a very remarkable difference 
between the ancient and the modern tongues. 
The confideration of this will fervfe to nnfold 
farther the genius of language j and to fliow the 
caufes of thofe alterations, " which it has under- 
gone , in the progrefs of fodety. 

In order to conceive diftin&ly the nature of ■ 
that alteration of which I now fpeak, let us go 
back, as we did formerly, to the moll early 
period of language. Let us figure to purfelves a* 
lavage , who beholds fcrtne objefl, fuch as fruit , 
whijh raifes his defire , and who requefts another 
to. give it to. him. Suppofing our favage to be 
unacquainted with words - he would , in that 
cafe labor to make himfelr be underftood , by 
pointing earneftly at the objeft which he defired, 
and uttering at the fame time a paflionate cry. 
Suppofing him to have acquired words, the firft 
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Word which' he uttered wou)d,«o£ courfe, be 
the name of that objeft. He would not exprefs 
himfelf , according to our Englifli order of con- 
ftru<ftion, " give me fruit ," but according to the 
Latin order, " fruit give me"; " fruflum da 
" mihi :" .For this plaimeafon^that his attention 
was wholly dire&ed towards fruit-, the delired 
objeft. This was the exciting idea; the objeft 
which moved him to fpeak; and, of courfe, 
would be the firft named. Such an arrange- 
ment is precifely putting into wQrds the gefture 
-which nature taught the lavage to make, before 
ihe was ^acquainted with words; and therefore it 
may be depended upon as certain, that he would 
.fall moft readily into this arrangement 

Accuftomed now to a different, method- of 
ordering our words, we call this an inverfion, 
and confider it as a forced and unnatural, order 
of fpeech. But though not the moft logical, ic 
is, however, in one view, the molt natural 
torder; becaufe,, it is the order faggefted by. 
imagination and defire, which always impel us 
.to mention their objeft in the firft place. .We 
might therefore*, conclude, a priori , that this 
would be the order in which words were moft gotn^- 
manly arranged at the beginnings of language ; 
and accordingly we find f in fa& ,. that , in this 
order , wdrds are arranged ig moft of the ancient 
tongues; as in the Greek and the Latin, and it is 
faid alfo, in the Ruffian, the Sclavonic, the 
Gaelic > andfeveral oTthe American tongues. 
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In the Latin language , the arrangement 
which moft commonly obtains, is, to place firft, 
in the fentence, that word which expreffes the . 
principal objeft of the difcourfe, together with 
its circumftances ; and • afterwards , the perfon, 
or the thifig, that a£ls upon it. Thus Salluft,, 
comparing together the mind and the bodyj 
" ahimi imperio , corporis fervitio , magis 
utimur;" which order certafnly renders the 
fentence more lively and ftriking f than when it 
is arranged according to our finglifliconftruflionj 
" we make moft ufe of the direction of t;he 
" foul , and of the fervice of %the body." The 
Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the- 
imagination , which naturally runs firft to that 
which is its chief objefl ; and having once named 
it , carries it in view throughout the reft of the 
fentence. • In the fame manner in poetry : 



Juftum & ienacem propofiti virum , 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium', 

Non vultus inftantis tyranni , , 
• Mente quatit folida. — 



Every perfon of tafte muft be fenfible , that hetfte 
the words are arranged with a much greater re- 
gard to* the figure which the fevpral objeflg 
make in the fancy, than our Englifli conftru&ion 
admits; which would require the " juftum & 
tenacem propofiti virum ," though, undoubtedly, 
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th£ capital obje& in the fentence , to be thrown 
into the laft place. 

I have faid, that, in the Greek and Roman 
languages, the moil common arrangement is, to- 
place that firft which* ihikes the imagination 
of the fpeaker mod, I do' not , however , pre- 
tend , that this holds without exception. Some- 
times regard to the- harmony of the period re- 
quires a different order.; and in languages fuf- 
ceptible of fo much mufical beauty, and pro- 
nounced with fo. much tone and modulation as 
were ufed by thofe nations , » the harmony of 
periods was an objeft carefully ftudied. Some- 
• times too , ' attention to the perfpicuity , to the 
force , or to the artful fufpenfion of the fpeaker's 
meaning, alter this order ; and produce fuch va- 
rieties in the arrangement, that it is not eafy to 
reduce them to any one principle. But, in general, 
this w*as the genius and character of moft of the 
ancient languages, to give fuch full liberty to the 
collocation of words, as allowed them to aflume 
whatever order was moft agreeable to the fpeaker 's 
imagination. The Hebrew is , indeed , an excep- 
tion: which, though not altogether without in- 
verfions, yet employs them lefs frequently, and 
approaches nearer to the Englifli conftruftion^ 
than either th£ Greek or the Latin. * 
ie *AH the modern languages of Europe have 
adopted a different arrangement from the ancient. 
In their profe compofitione , very little variety 
is admitted in the, collocation of words 5 they- 
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«re moftly fixed to one order; and tha>t<is, 
what may be called, the order .of the under- 
ftanding. «*They place firft in the fentence, the 
perfon or thing which fpeaks or a&s; next . its 
a&ion ; and laftly^ the objefl of its aflion. ' So 
that the ideas are made toiucceed to one another 
not according to the degrefe of importance 
which the feveral obje6U carry in the imagi- 
nation , but according to the order of nature and 
of time. ■> 

An Englifti writer, paying a compliment to 
a great man, would fay thus: " It isimpoffible 
C4 .for me to pafs over, in filence,- fuch remark- 
*' able mildnefs, fuch • Angular and Unheard of 
" clemency , and fuch unufual modesation , in 
tc the exerqife of fupreme power, " Here we 
have , firft prefented to us , . the perfon who 
fpeaks. " It is impofTible for me;" next, what 
that perfon is to do, " impoffible for him to pafs 
* s over in filence; 91 and laftly , the objeft which 
moves him fo to do , " the mildneis , clemency, 
" and moderation of his patron." Cicero, from 
whom I have tranflated thefe words, juft re- 
verfes this order; beginning with the objeil, 
placing that firft which was the exciting idea in 
the fpeaker's mind, and ending with the fpeaker 
and his a&ion. " Tantam manfuetudinem, tarn 
*' inufitatam inaudi tamque clementiam r tantumque 
** in fnmma poteftate rerum omnium modum, 
**. tacitus nullo modo praeterire poffum." .(Orat- 
pro-^larcell.)- 
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The Latin order is • more animated ; the 
Engliih* more clear and diftinfl. The. Romans 
generally arranged their words according to thfc 
order in. which the ideas rofe in the fpeaker's ima- 
gination. We arrange them according to the order 
in which the underftanding dire&s thofe ideas to 
be exhibited, in fucceflion, to the ^iew of another.' 
Our arrangement , therefore, appears- to be the 
confequence of greater refinement in the art of 
fpeech ; as far as clearnefs in communication is 
tmderftpod to be the end of fpeech. • 

In poetry, where we. are fuppofed to rife 
above the ordmary ftyle , and to Ipeak the lan- 
guage of *faftcy and paflion , our arrangement is 
not altogether fo limited; but fome greater liberty 
is allowed for«tranfpofition , and inverfion. Even 
there, however, that liberty is confined within 
narrow bounds , in comparifon of the ancient 
languages. The different ' modern tongues vary 
from one another, in this refpe&. The French 
language is, of them all, the mod determinate 
in the order of it$ words , and admits the leaft 
of inverfion, either in profe or poetry. The 
Englifli admits it more. But the Italian fetaim 
the mod of the ancient tranfpofitive charafler , 
though one : is apt to think, at the expenfe of a 
little obfcurity in the ftyle of fome of their authors,, 
who deal moil in thefe tranfpofitions. 

It is proper, next , to obferve, that there is 
one circiimftance w the ftru£lure of all the mo* 
dern tongues, which, of neceflity, limits their 
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arrangement, in a great meafure^ to on$ fixed 
and determinate train. We have difuled thctfe 
differences of termination , which, in tlie Greek 
and Latin, diftinguifhed the feveral c&fes of nouns, 
andtenfes of verbs; and Which, thereby, pointed 
put the mutuaf relation of the feveral words in 
a, (Sentence to one another, though the related 
words were disjoined,, and placed in different 
parts of "the fentence. This is an alteration in th$ 
flru<3ure of language, of tyhich I fhall have'occa- 
ifion to fey more in the next le£iure. One obvious 
effect of it is , that we have now , for the inoft 
part , no way left us to fliow the*clofe relation of 
any two words to one another in meanirtg, but 
by placing them clofe ' to one another in the 
period. For inftance; the Romans coi^ld, with 
propriety | exprefs themfelves thus : 

Extindum nymphs crudeli funere Daphnim. 
• -Flebtat*.— — - — -• 

Becaufe '.' extinflum & Daphnim," being both 
in the accufative cafe j this fhowed , that the 
adje&ive and the fqbftantive were related to 
^ach other, though J>l#ced at the two extremities 
pf the line ; and that both were governed by 
the .adive- verb " flebant, " to which " nymphae" • 
plainly appeared to be the nominative. The 
fli(f§jfent terminatipns her§ reduced all into order, 
and made tfte connexion of the feventl words 
perfedly clear. But let us trdnflate thefe words 
literally into Engl ifh , ^coording to the Latin 
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arrangement; w dead the nymphs by a cruel fate' 
'•' Daphnis lamented ; M and they become a perfect x 
riddle , in which it is impoffible to find any 
meaning. • 

It was by means of this contrivance, which 

obtained in almoft all the anci Ait languages, of 

varying the termination of nouhs and verbs, and 

thereby pointing out the concordance and the 

government of the words, in a fentence, that 

they enjoyed fo mugh liberty of tranfpofition , 

and could* marfhal and arrange their words in 

any way that gratified the imagination, or 

pleafed the ear. When language came tq be. 

modelled by the northern nations who overran 

the empire, they, dropped the cafes of nouns, 

and the. different terminations of verbs, .with the 

more eafe, becaufe they placed ho great value 

upon the advantages arifing from fuch a ftru&ure 

of language. They were attentive only to clear- 

nefs, and copioufnefs of expsefiion. They neithefr 

regarded much the harmony of found , nor fought 

to gratify the imagination by the collocation of 

words. They ftudied folely to exprefs thetn- 

felves in fuch a manner as fhould exhibit their 

ideas to others in the moft diftin& and intelligible 

order. And hence, if our language , by reafon 

of the fimple arrangement of its words* poffeffes 

lefs harmony, lefs beauty, and lefs force, than 

the Greek or Latin; it is, however , in its 

meaning, more obvious and plain.* .• - 

Thus I have (Sown* what the natorat progrefe 

of language has been, in feveral material articles j 
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ancLthis account of the genius and progrefe of 
language, lays a foundation for many obferva- 
tions, both curious and.ufeful. From what has 
been (aid, in this, and <the preceding ledure, 
it appears, that language was, at firft, barrenJV^ 
in words, but defcriptive 'by the found of thefe >' 
words; and expreffive in the manner of utterftig 
them » by the aid df iignificant tones and geftures: 
Style was figurative and . poqjtical : . arrangement .. 
was fanciful and lively, j It appears, that, in 
all the focdttve changes which language has 
undergone , a* the world .advanced , the under- 
Handing has gained ground on the fancy andrv 
imagination. The; progrefs.of language, in this m 
refpeft, refembles the progrefs of age in man. 
The imagination is moil vigorous and pre- 
dominant in youth; with advancing years, the 
imagination cools, and the underftanding ripens* 
Thns language , proceeding from fterility to 
copibufnefs, hath, at the fame time, proceeded 
from vivacity to accuracy; from fire and en- 
thufiafm ,. to coolnefs . and precifion. Thofe 
characters of early language, defcriptive found, 
vehement ; tones and geftures ,' figurative ftyle f 
and inverted arrangement, all hang together, 
have a mutual influence on each other; and have 
all gradually given, place , to arbitrary founds, 
calm' pronunciation > fimple ftyle,. plain arrange- 
ment. Language is become, in modern times, 
more correct, indeed, and accurate, but, however, \7 
lefi ftriking and animated: In it? ancient ftate, / 
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rnore j ftvoTable. % to pojetry and oratory; in its 
prefent, t© reafon and iphilofophy. 
i 'Having finilhed myuafccount of the progrefir 
of fpeech , -I procee&itfc Jgive an account of the 
progrefs of writings which next demands 4>txr 
notice; though it will not require fo : full a- 
dlfcttflion as the former fabjeft. 

Next to fpeech, writing is J beyond doubt, 
. the moft ufeful art pf which men are pofleffed. 
It is plainly an improvement upon fpeech , and 
therefore muft have been pofteriot^fc it in brder 
of time. At firft, men thought of nothing more 
than communicating 1 their thoughts to one an- 
other, when prefent, by means of Wordstar 
founds, which they uttered. Afterwards, they > 
devifed this further method , of mutual comnira^ 
nication with one another, when abfent , by 
means of marks ofjxharafters pfrefented to the; 
©ye, which w0 call writing. 
: Written chara&ers arfe* of two forts. 'They 
are either figns for things, or frgns f#r words. 
Of the former fort, figrts of things,- are the 
pi<3ures, hieroglyphics, and fymbolsy employed 
by the ancient nations; of the latter forty figm 
forewords,- are the alphabetical chambers j .now 
employed by* all Europeans. Thefe^two kinds 
of writing are generically % and effentially drftin6t. 
Pi£hires were , undoubtedly , the* firft 'feflay 
tovvards writing. Imitation is fo natural to 
man , that, in all ages,, and among, till 'nations, 
feme methods have obtained , of-*cqpyihg or 
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tracing the likenefs of fenfible ob] 3s. Thofef 
methods \yould foon be employed by men for 
giving.fome imperfe& information to others , at 
a diftance , of what had happened ; or , for 
preferving the memory of fafts which they 
fought to record. Thus, to fignify that one 
man had. killed another, they >drew the figure. 
of one* man ftretched upon the earth, and of 
another (landing by him with a deadly weapon 
in his hand. We find, in fa&, that, when 
America was firft discovered , this was the only 
fort pf writing known in the kingdom of Mexico. 
By hfftorical pi£hires 5 the Mexicans are faid to 
have transmitted the memory of the moft im- 
portant tranfa&ions of their empire. Thefe , 
however, muft have been extremely imperfeft 
records; and the nations who had x\o other,' 
muft have been "very grofs and rude. Figures 
could do no more than delineate external events. 
They could neither exhibit the connexions of 
them, nor' defcribe fuch qualities as were not 
yifible to the eye , nor convey any idea of the 
difpofitions, or words, of men. 

To fupply, in fome degree , this defeat, 
there arofe, in jirocefs of time, the invention * 
of what are palled , hieroglyphical characters ; 
which may be confulered as the fecond iftage 
of the art • of writing. Hieroglyphics confift 
in certain fymbols , which are made to (land for 
invifible objefls, on account of an analogy or 
refeijibjance which fuch fymbols were fuppofed 
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to bear to «he objefls. Thus, an eye, wat 
the hieroglypbical fymbol of knowledge; a circle, 
of eternity , which has neither beginning nor 
end. Hieroglyphics-, therefore, were a more 
refined and extenfive fpecies of painting. Pi&ures 
delineated the refemblance of. external vifiWe 
pbje&s. Hieroglyphics painted invifible obje*6k, 
by analogies taken from the external world. 

Among the Mexicans , were found fome 
traces of hieroglyphical chara&ers-, intermixed 
with their hiftorical pi&ures, But Egypt was 
the country where this; fort of writing was 
mpft ftudied , and . brought into a regular art* 
In hieroglyphics, was conveyed all the boafted 
wifdom of their priefts. According to the pro* • 
perties which they afctibed to .animals , or the 
qualities with which they fuppofed natural ob* 
je&s to be endowed , they pitched upon them 
to be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of moral 
obje&s; and employed them in their writing 
for that end. Thus., ingratitude was denomin- 
ated by a viper ; imprudence, by a fly; wifdom* 
by an ant; victory, by a hawk; a dutiful child, 
by a ftork; a man univerfally ihunned , by an 
1 eel, which they fuppofed to' be found in company 
with no other fifln Sometimes they joined 
together two or more of thefe hieroglyphical 
characters; as, a Terpen t with a hawk's head; 
to denote nature, with God pTeliding over 4 it 
But, as many of thofe properties of objefla 
which they affumed for the foundation ■ of Xheit 
hieroglyphics, >vere merely imaginary, .and the 

allnfious 
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aUufions drawn from them were forced and 
ambiguous; as the conjunction of their chambers 
rendered them ftill more obfcure , and mufl have 
expreffed very indiftin£Uy die connexions and 
relations of things ; this fort of writing could 
be no other than enigmatical , and confufed , in 
the higheft degree ; and moil have been a very 
imperfefl vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined , that hieroglyphics were 
an invention of the Egyptian priefts , for con- 
cealing their learning from common view ; and 
that , upon this account , it was preferred by 
them t# the alphabetical method of writing. But 
this is certainly a miftake. Hieroglyphics were> 
undoubtedly, employed, at firft, from necelTity, 
lot from choice or refinement; and would never 
lave been thought of, if alphabetical cha rafter* 
lad been known. The nature of the invention 
plainly (hows it to have been one of thofe groft 
and rude effays towards writing , which were 
adopted in the early ages of the world; in order 
to extend farther the firft method which they had 
employed of fimple pictures , or reprefentariom 
of vifible objeds. Indeed, in after-times , when 
alphabetical writing was introduced into Egypt, 
id the hieroglyphics] was, of courfe, fallen into 
ifufe, it is known , thar the priefb flill employed 
the hieroglyphical characters , as a facred kind of 
writing, now become peculiar to themfelves, 
and ferving to give an air of myilrry to their 
learning and religion. In this Aatc, the Greet^ 
Z. <m A 1. jo 
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found hieroglyphical writing, when they began 
ta have intercourfe with Egypt ; and fome of 
their writers miftook this ufe , to which they 
found it applied , for the caufe that had given 
rife to the invention. 

As writing advanced , from pidnres of vifible 
objefls , to hieroglyphics , or fymbols of things 
invifible; from thefe latter, it advanced, among 
fome nations, to fimple arbitrary marks which 
ftood for objefls, though without any refembJance 
or analogy to the obje&s fignified. Of this nature 
was the method of writing pra&ifed among the 
Peruvians. They made ufe of fmatf cqpds, of 
(different colors; and by knots upon thefe, of 
various fizes , and differently ranged, they con- 
trived figns for giving information , and communi- 
cating their thoughts to one another. y 

Of this nature alfo, are the written cnara&ers, 
which are nfed to this day , throughout the 
great empire of China. The Chinefe have no 
alphabet of letters, or fimple founds, which 
compofe their words. But every Angle charader 
which they ufe in writing, is fignificant of an 
idea ; it is a mark which ftandp for fome one 
thing, orobje&' By <onfequence , the number 
of thefe chara&ers muft be immenfe. It mult 
correfpond to the. whole number of objects , or 
ideas, which they have occafion to exprefs; that 
is , to the whole number of words which they 
employ in.fpeech: nay, it muft be greater tlian 
the number of words; one word > by varying 
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the tone , with which it is fpoken / may be 
made to fignify . feveral different things,- They 
are faid to have feventy thoufand of thafe written 
characters. To read and write them to perfe&iori, 
is the ftudy of a whole life; which fubje&s learn-* 
ing, among them, to infinite difadvantage; and 
mull have greatly retarded the progrefe of all 
fcience. 

Concerning the origin of thefe Chinefe char- 
acters., there have been different opinions, and 
much controverfy. According to the moft pro-* 
bable accounts ; the Chinefe writing began,. like 
the Egyptian, with pi&ures, and hieroglyphic*! 
figures. Thefe figures being , in progrefs , ab* 
breviated in their form, for the fake .of writing 
them eafily, and greatly enlarged in their nvmfc 
ber, pafled, at length, into thofe marks 'O* 
characters which they now ufe, and which have 
fpread themfelves through feveral nations of the 
Eaft. For we are ill formed y that the Japanefe* 
the Toriquinefe, and the Coroeans, who fpeak 
different languages from one another , and foomf 
the inhabitants of China, ufe, however^ the> 
fame written characters with them; and,.byithi* 
means, correfpond intelligibly with each othe& 
in writing, though ignoraat of the language 
fpoken in their feveral countries; a plain proof y 
that the Chinefe characters, like hieroglyphic* , r 
independent of language, are figns of things, not* 
of words. 

We have one inftance of this fart of writing- 
in Europe. Our cipher*, as they are calted , or 
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arithmetical figures, 1, a, 3, 4^ &c. which we 
have' derived from the Arabians , are fignificant 
marks * precifely of the fame nature with the 
Chinefe chara&ers. They. have no dependence 
on words; but each figure reprefents an objeft j 
reprefents the number for which it ftands? and, 
accordingly, on being prefented to the eye, is 
equally underftood by all the nations who have 
agreed in the ufe of thefe ciphers , by Italians , 
Spaniards, French, andEnglifli, however differ- 
ent the languages of thofe nations are from one 
another, and. whatever different names they give, 
in their refpe&ive languages , to each numerical 
cipher. 

As far, then, as we have yet advanced, no- 
thing has appeared which refembles our letters , 
or which can be called writing , in the fenfe we 
now give to that term. What we have hitherto 
feen, were all dire ft figns for things, and made 
no ufe of the medium of found, « or words; 
either figns by representation , as the Mexican 
piftures; or figns by analogy, as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; or figns by inflitution , as the 
Peruvian knots , the Chinefe characters , and the 
Arabian ciphers. 

At length, in different nations, men became 
fenfibl? of the imperfeflion , the ambiguity , and 
the tedioufnefs of each of thefe methods of 
Communication, with one another. They began 
to confider , that by employing figns which 
frould ftand not direftly for things, but for the 
words which they ufed in fpeech for naming 
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thefe things, a confiderable advantage would 
be gained. For they reflected farther, that 
though the number of words in every language 
be, indeed, very great, yet the number of 
articulate founds, which are ufed in compofmg 
thefe words, is comparatively fmall. The fame 
fimple founds are continually recurring and re- 
peated; and are combined together, in various 
yays, for forming aH the variety of words which 
we utter. They bethought tbemfelves, there- 
fore, of inventing figns, not for each word, by 
itfelf , but for each of thofe fimple founds which 
we employ in forming our words; and, by 
joining together a few of thofe figns, they fa w 
that it would be practicable toexprefe, in writing, 
the whole combination of founds which our 
words require. 

The firft ftep, in this new progrefs, was the 
invention of an alphabet of fyllables , which 
probably preceded the invention of an alphabet 
of letters, among fome of the ancient nations; 
and which is faid to be retained, to this day, 
in ./Ethiopia, and fome countries of India. By 
fixing upon a particular mark, or charafler, for 
every fy liable in the language, the number of 
characters, necelTary to be ufed in writing, was 
reduced within a much fmaller compafs than the 
number of words in the language. Still , how- 
ever , the number of characters was great; 
and muft have continued to Tender both reading 
and writing very laborious arts. Till, at laft, 
fome happy genius arofe; and tracing tHe founds 
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iriade- by vtfoe human voice 5 to their moftfimple 
^elements , reduced them to a very few vowels, 
and confonants, and, by affixing to each o/thefe 
the figns which we now call letters , : taught 
men ho\y, by their combinations, to put into* 
writing all the different words, or combinations 
of found , which they employed in fpeech. By 
being reduced to this fimplicity* the art of 
writing was brought to its Jhigheft ftate of per- 
fe&ion ; and, in this ftate, we now enjoy it in 
all the countries of Europe. 

To whom wfe are indebted for this fublime 
and refined difcovery, does not appear. Con- 
cealed by the darknefs of remote antiquity r the 
great inventor is deprived of thofe honors, 
which would ftill be paid to his memory, by all 
the lovers of knowledge and learning. It appears 
from the books which Mofes has written, that, 
among the Jews , and probably among the 
Egyptians, letters had been invented prior to 
his rage. The univerfal tradition among the 
ancients is, that they were firft imported into 
Gheece by Cadmus the Phoenician ; who , ao- 
cotdi/ig, to, the common fyftem of chronology ^ 
was\ Contemporary with Joflioa; according to*. 
*Str«Ifa3£i' Newton's fyftem, contemporary with 
king* Dftvtd; As the Phoenicians are hot knowfc 
to hav^ibeen the tnventoris of any art or fcience* 
though v by means of their extenfive commerce, 
they propagated the difboverres made by other 
nations:, the moft probable and natural account 
of the «Hgin of alphabetical characters is, that 
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they took rife* in Egypt , the firft civilized 
kingdom of which we have any authentic 
accounts, and the great fource of arts and polity 
among the ancients. In that country, the favor- 
ite (hidy of hieroglyphtcal characters , had directed 
much attention to the art of writing. Their 
lieroglyphics are known to have been intermixed 
with abbreviated fymbols , and arbitrary marks; 
whence, at lafl, they caught the idea of contriv- 
ing marks , not for things merely , but for founds. 
Accordingly, Plato (inPh^dro) exprefsly attri- 
butes the invention of letters to Theuth, the 
Egyptian, who is fuppofed to have been the 
J lermes , or Mercury , of the Greeks. Cadmus 
Limfelf, though he palled from Phoenicia to 
Greece, yet is affirmed, by feveral of the an- 
cients, to have been originally of Thebes in 
Egypt. Moft probably, Mofes carried with him, 
the Egyptian letters into the land of Canaan ; 
md there being adopted by the Phoenicians , who 
inhabited part of that country, they were tranf- 
mitted into Greece, 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into 
Greece was imperfeft , and is faid to haye 
contained only fixteen letters. The reft were 
afterwards added, according as figns for proper 
founds were found to be wanting. It is curious 
to obferve, that the letters which we ufe at this 
lay, can be traced back to this very alphabet 
>f Cadmus. The Roman alphabet, which obtains 
with us, and with moft of the European na- 
ions, is plainly formed on the Greek, with a 
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few - variations. And all learned men obferve , 
that, the Greek characters, efpecially according 
to the manner in which they are formed in the 
dldeft infcriptions , have a remarkable conformity 
with the Hebrew or Samaritan characters f which, 
it is agreed , are the fame with the Phoenician f 
or the alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the Greek 
characters from left to right, according to the 
Phoenician and Hebrew manner of writing, and 
they are nearly the. fame. Befides the confor- 
mity of figure, the names or denominations of 
the letters alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the 
order in which the letters are arranged, in all 
the feveral alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek , and Roman , agree fo much , as amounts 
to a detaonftration , that they were all derived 
originally from the, fame fource. An invention 
fo ofeful and fimple , was greedily received by 
mankind and propagated with fpeed and facility 
fchrQugh many different nations. 
;,,/£ he letters were , originally, written from 
the right hand towards the left; that is, in a 
contrary order to what we now pra&ife. Thi* 
rg annex, of writing obtained ampng the Afiy* 
rian9,; Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews. $ 
and from fome very old infcriptions , appears 
to have obtained alfo among the ..Greeks. 
Afterwards , the Greeks adopted a new method^ 
of writing their lines alternately from the right tfc 
the left, and from the left to the right, which 
was called Boujlrophedon ; or, writing after the 
manner in which oxen plow the ground. Of 
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this , feveral fpecimens ftill remain ; particularly 
the infcription on the famous Sigaean monument ; 
and down to the days of Solon 9 the legiflator of 
Athens , this continued to fye the common method 
of writing. At lemgth, the motion from the 
l$ft hand to the right being found more natural 
and commodious 9 jlje pra&ic? of writing, in 
this direction, prevailed throughout all the coun* 
trifs of Europe. , 

Writing was long a kind of engraving. Pillars, 
and table? of itone, w$rp firft employed, for this 
purppfe , ajid. afterwards, plates of the.fofter 
metals » fuch .*$ lead. In proportion as writing 
hegame more-common, lighter and more portable 
fubftances were employed. The leaves , and the 
bark of certain trees, were ufed in fome countries; 
and in others, tablets of wood covered with a 
thin coat of foft wax , on which the iippreffion 
yvas ma.de with a ftyiy* -,of iron. In later times % 
tbe. hides of . ajiim?ils, properly prepared and 
polifted into parchmept , were the njpftcommoiv 
«iatwals f ; .Our prefeut method pi writing oa 
P?JWyuis sn inventiqiji of no greater antiquity} 
than the fourteenth century. 
:o sS^hmlI- hsiy?. given fome ^cqount of the Pro- 
gi^fer^ thefe, Wq great arts, fpeecHwi writings 
bfTjiW^^! m^n>i thoughts are communicated ^ 
mi <*h$ foflnd^9ft ?t |?ii4 fo* all^pwledge «uid 
iwigfpMfn>ent. « Lpt us con^ludq the fabjeft, with 
W«?I?Wr*gV^» A-fft>v words, fppken language, 
*nd >yrit$e£ language; pr words uttered in our 
hasting* witl>! !WQitfc|. wpiefen«d fJ tP: ^ eye* 
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where we (hall find feveral advantages and dip- 
advantages to be balanced on both fides. 

The advantages of writing above fpeech are* 

that writing is both a more tirtenfive * and a 

more permanent method of communication. 

More extenfive; as it is not confined within the 

narrow circle of thofe who hear our words j but* 

by means of written characters , we can fend our 

thoughts abroad , and propagate them through 

the world ; \Ve can lift our voice , fo as t6 (peak 

to the mbft'diftant regiofts of the earth. Mor6 

permanent alfo; as it prolongs this voice to thS 

moft diftant ages ; it gives us ike means of re-^ 

cording ;our fehtiments to futurity,* and of per* 

petuating the inftrufih r e memory of pad tranfac- 

tions. It- lifcewife affords this advantage to fueH 

as read, above fuch as hear, that, having the 

written characters before their eyes, they can 

arreft the fenfe of the Writer. They- can paufe, 

And revolve, and compare, at their leifure, one 

paffage • with another ; whereas , the voice is 

fugitive and paffing; you mull catch the words 

the moment they are uttered , or you lofe them 

for ever. "' " , ' 

But although' thefe be fo great advantages of 

written language, that fpttch, without writing} 

would have been very inadequate for the irtftrtke- 

tion of mankind; yet we rtiuft' not forget to bb- 

ferve , that ijpofcen language has a great fdpetk>- 

rity over written- language, in point of energy of 

force. The voice of the living Speaker , makes 

an impreflion on the mind ,* much ftronger than 
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tean be made by the perufal of any writing. The 
tones of voice ,' the looks and gefture , which ac- 
company difcourfe, and which no writing can 
convey, render difcourfe, when it is well managed, 
infinitely more clear, and more expreflive, than 
the moil accurate writing. For tones , looks , 
and geftures, are natural interpreters of the fenti- 
ments of the mind. They remove ambiguities; 
they enforce impreffions ; they operate oh us by 
means of fympathy, which is one of the moft 
powerful inflruments of perfuafion. Our fympathy 
is always awakened more , by Hearing thefpeaker, 
than by reading his works in our clofet. Hence , 
though writing may Janfwer the purpofes of mere 
inftru&ion , yet all the great and high . efforts of 
eloquence muft be made ,■ by means of fpokea, 
not of written , language. 
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Strudlure of Language. 
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f-FTER having given an account of the rife 
and progrefs of language, I proceed i to treat of 
itsftra&ure, or of general glrammar. -The ftruc- 
ture of language it extremely artificial; -and there 
are few fciences , in which # a deeper , er more re* 
fined logic, is employed, than in grammar. It 
is apt to be flighted by fuperficial thinkers, as 
belonging to thofe rudiments of knowledge, which 
were inculcated upon us in our earlieft youth. 
But what was then inculcated before we could 
comprehend its principles , would abundantly 
repay our ftudy in maturer years; and to the 
ignorance of it, muft be attributed many of thofe 
fundamental defefts which appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philofophical 
accuracy on the principles of general grammar ; 
and , what is more to be regretted , fewer ftill 
have thought of applying thofe principles to the 
Englifli language. While the French tongue has 
long been an objeft of attention to many able 
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and ingenious writers of that nation, who have 
confidered its cpnftru&ion , and determined its 
propriety with great accuracy , the genius and 
grammar of the Englifli , to the reproach of the 
country , have not been ftudied with equal care, 
or ascertained, with the fame precifion. Attempts 
have been made , indeed , of late , towards fup- 
plying this defeflj and fome able writers have 
entered on the fubje&j but much remains yet 
to be done. 

I do not propofe to give any fyftem , either of 
grammar in general , or of Englifli grammar in 
particular. A minute difcuflion of the niceties 
of language would carry us too much off from 
other obje&s, which demand our attention in 
this courfe of le&ures. But I propofe to give a 
general view of the chief principles relating to 
this fubjeft,* in obfervationa on the feveral parts 
of which fpeech or language is compofed; re- 
marking, as I go along, the peculiarities of our 
own tongue. After which , I fiiall make fome 
more particular remarks on the genius of the 
Englifli language. 

The firft thing to be confidered , is , the di« 
vifion of the feveral parts of fpeech. Theeffen- 
tial parts of fpeech are the fame in all languages. 
There muft always be fome words which denote 
the names of objefls , or mark the fubjeft of 
difcqurfe ; other words , which denote the qua- 
lities of thofe objefls , and exprefs what we 
affirm concerning them; and other words , which 
point out their connexions and relation*. 
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at our firft fetting out , fomewhat curious occurt. 
/The individual objects which furround us, are 
infinite in number, • A favage, wherever ha 
looked , beheld forefts and trees. •< To give fepa- 
rate names to every one: of thefe trees , would 
have been an endlefs and impracticable undertake 
ing. His firft # object was , . to give a ngme to 
that particular tree, whofe fruit relieved Jiit 
hunger, or whofe fhade protected him from the 
fun. But obferving, that though other trees/were 
diftinguiihed from this by '-'peculiar • qualities of 
fize or appearance, yet, that they alio agreed 
and refembled one another, in certain common 

qualities, : 



to carry ou; as, the lion is coming, the river is fwelling, &cv 
Many of their firft words, it is like wife probable, were not 
fimpre fnbftantive nouns, but fubttantives, accompanied witk 
Come of thofe attributes, in conjunction with which they were 
moft frequently accuftomed to behold them; as, the great bear, 
the little hut,' the wound made by the hatchet, &c. Of all 
which , the author produces inftances from feveral of • the 
American languages; and it is, undoubtedly, fui table to .tKe 
patural courfe of the operations of the human mind., thus, to 
begin with particulars the moft obvious to fenfe , and to troceed* 
from thefe , to more general expreffioas. He likewife obferyet* 
that the words of .thofe primitive tongues are far from, being* 
a$ we might fuppofe them, rude and short, and crowded with 
eonfonants; but, on the contrary, are, for the moft par£.,.Ipng 
words, and full of vowels. This is the confequenc* of. their 
being formed upon the natural founds. which the voice uttets 
with moft cafe, a little varied and diftinguished by articulation* 
and he shows this to hold, in fail, among moft of the barbatoiy 
languages which sire JmioWo> .:..:.:«.„ tJ t .. . . 
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qualities, fuch ai fpringing from a root, and 
bearing branches and leaves, he formed, in his 
mind , fame general idea of thofe common quali- 
ties, and ranging all that poflefTed them under 
one clafa of objects, he called that whole clafs, 
a tree. Longer experience taught him to lubdivide 
this genus into the feveral fpecies of oak, pine, 
afli, and the reft, according as his obfervation 
extended to the feveral qualities in which thefe 
trees agreed or differed. 

But, ftill, he made ule only of general terms 
in fpeech. For the oak, the pine, and the afli, 
were names of whole clafles of objects ; each of 
which included an immenfe number of undiflin- 
guiflied individuals, Here then, it appears, that 
though the formation of abftrafl, or general 
conceptions, isfuppofed to be a difficult operation 
of the mind; inch conceptions mull have entered 
into the very firft formation of language. For 9 
if we except only the proper names of perfons, 
fuch as Caefar, John, Peter, all the other fub- 
ftantive nouns which we employ in difcourfe, 
are the names, not of individual obje£U, but of 
very extenfive genera, or ipecies of objeflsj as, 
man, lion, houfe, river, &c We are not, 
however , to imagine , that this invention of 
general, or abftrafl terms, requires any great 
exertion of metaphyfical capacity ; For , by 
whatever fteps the mind proceeds in it, it is 
certain, that, when men have once obferved 
refemblances among objects , they are naturally 
inclined to call all thofe which referable one 
L. on R t i.* 11 
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knother, by one common name;. and ofcourfe, 
'to daft them under one fpecies. We may daily 
obferve this pra&ifed by children , in their firit 
attempts towards acquiring language. 

But now , after language had proceeded as 
far as I have defcribed, the notification which 
it made of objefls was flill very imperfect: For, 
when one mentioned to another, in difcourfe, 
any fubftantive noun; fuch as, man, lion , or 
tree, how was it to be known which man ,. which 
lion, or which tree he meant, among the many com- 
prehended under one name? Here occurs a very 
curious, and a very ufeful contrivance for fpeci- 
fying the individual objeft intended, by means 
of that part of fpeech called , the article. 

The force of the article confifts, in pointing, 
or fingling out from the common mafs. , the 
individual of which we mean to fpeak. In Englifb, 
we have two articles, a and the; a is more general 
and unlimited; the more definite and fpecial. 
A is much the fame with one , and marks only 
any one individual of a fpecies; that individual 
being either unknown, or left undetermined ; as 9 
a lion, a king. The, which poffefles more pro- 
perly the force of the article, afcertains fome 
known or determined individual of the fpecierf; 
•as y .the lion, the king. 

Articles are words, of great ufe in fpeech. 

In fame languages, ^however, they are not 

Jbnnd. The Greeks have but one article, o * r «, 

which anfwrt *b our definite, or proper article, 

the. They/bavte tto word which anfwers to our 
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article u; but they ftipply its place by the 
abfence of their article: Thus, B«r<xfi* fignifies 
a king; # BxnMt/?, the king. The Latins have 
no article. In the room of it, they employ 
pronouns, as, hie, ille, ifle, for pointing out 
the obje&s which they want to diftinguifh. 
H Nofter fifrmo," fays Qutn&ilian, " articulos 
44 non defiderat , ideoque in alias partes orationts 
" fparguntur." This, however, appears to me a 
defeat in the Latin tongue ; as articles contribute 
much to the clearnefs and precifion of language. 

In order to illuftrate this , remark , what <fif- 
ference there is in the meaning of the following 
expreflions in Englifh , depending wholly on the 
different employment of the articles : u The Ton 
" of a king. — The fon of the king — A fon of 
** the king's." Each of thefe three phrafes has 
an entirely different meaning, which I need not 
explain; becaufe any one who underftands • the 
language, conceives it clearly at firft hearing, 
through the different application of the articles , 
a and the. Whereas, in Latin, " filius regis t " 
is wholly undetermined; and tjA explain, in 
which of thefe three fenfes it is tJe underftood, 
for it may bear any of them , a circumlocution 
of feveral words muft be ufed. In the fame 
.manner, " are you a king?" " Are you the 
" king?" are queftions of quite feparate import; 
which , however , are confounded . together in 
the Latin phrafe, " es-ne tu rex?" tf Thou art 
€i a man , M is a very general and harmlefs pofi- 
tion; but, " thou art th$ man," is an aflertion, 
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capable, we know* of ftriking terror and remorfe 
into the heart. Thefe obfervations illuftrate the 
force and importance of articles: And, at the 
fame time, I gladly by hold of any opportunity 
of fliowing the advantages of our own language. 

Befides this quality of being particularized bj 
the article, three afte£lions belong to fubftantive 
noons, number, gender, and cafe, which require 
our confideration. 

Number diitinguiflies them as one, or many, 
of the fame kind, called the Angular and plural ^ 
a diitindion found in all languages, and which 
muft , indeed , have been coeval with the very 
infancy of language; as there were few things 
which men had more frequent occafion to ex- 
prefs, than the difference between one and many. 
For the greater facility of exprefling it , it has, in 
all languages, been marked by fome variation 
made upon the fubftantive noun; as we fee in 
Engliih , out plural is commonly formed by the 
addition of the letter , S, In the Hebrew , Greek, 
and fome other ancient languages , we find , not 
only a plural ^ut a dual number ; the rifeof which 
may very naturally be accounted for, from fe- 
parate terms or numbering not being yet invented, 
and one, two, and many, being all, or, at 
leaft, the chief numeral diftinflions which men 
at firlt, had any occafion to take notice of. 

Gender , is an affection of fubftantive noons , 
which will lead us into more difcuflion than 
number. Gender , being founded on the diftino 
tion of the two fexes, it is plain, that, in a 
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proper fenfc , it can only find place in the names 
of living creatures, which admit the diftinftion 
of male and female; and, therefore, can be 
ranged under the mafculine or feminine genders. 
All other fubftantive nouns ought to belong, 
to what grammarians call, the neuter gender, 
which is meant to imply the negation of either 
fex, But, with refpefl to thisdiftrihution, fome- 
what fingular hath obtained in the flruflure of 
language. For, in correfpondence to thatdiftinc- 
tion of male and female fex f which runs through 
all the clafles of animals , men have , in raoft 
languages, ranked a great number of inanimate 
objefls alfo, under the like diftinflions of mafcu- 
line and feminine. Thus we find it, both in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, Gladius f a fword , for 
inftance, is mafculine ;fagitttt f an arrow, is fe- 
minine; and this aflignation of fex to inanimate 
obje&s, this diftin&ion of them into mafculine, 
and feminine , appears often to be entirely capri- 
cious; derived from no other principle than the 
cafual flruflure of the language, which refers to 
a certain gender, words of a certain termination. 
In the Greek and Latin, however, all inanimate 
objefls are not diftributed into mafculine and 
feminine, but many of them are alfo claffed f 
where all of them ought to have been, under 
the neuter gender; as, templum 3 a church ; Jedik 9 
a feat. 

But the genius of the French and Italian 
tongues differs, in this refpeft, from the Greek 
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and Latin. In the French and Italian, from 
whatever canfe it has happened , fo it is , that 
the neater gender is wholly unknown , and that 
all their names of inanimate objeds are put upon 
the fame footing with living creatures ; and 
diftributed, without exception, into mafcnline 
and feminine. The French have two articles, . 
the mafculine le, and the feminine la; and one 
or other of thefe is prefixed to all fobftantive 
nouns in the language, to denore their gender. 
The Italians make the fame univerial ufe erf* their 
articles // and /o, for the mafculine; and la r 
for the feminine. 

- In the Englifli language , it is remarkable that 
there obtains a peculiarity quite oppofite. In 
the French and Italian , there is no neuter gender. 
In the Englifli , when we ufe common difcourfe, 
all fobftantive nouns , that are not names of 
living creatures, are neuter, without exception. 
He, Jhe, and iV, are the marks of the three 
gfcnders; and we always ufe //, in fpeaking of 
any object where there is no -fex , or where the 
fex is not known. The Englifli is, perhaps, the 
6tily language in the known world (except the v 
Chtnefe, which is faid to agree with it in thi* 
particular), where the diftinftion of gender is 
properly and philofophically applied in the nfe 
of wbrds, and confined, as it ought to be, to 
mark the real diftinflions of male and female. 

Hence arifes a very great and fignal advantage 
of the Engliflr tongue, which it is of confequence 
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to remark *. Though in common difcourfe , as 
I have already obferved , we employ only the. 
jfroper and literal diftin£Uon of fexes; yet the 
genius of the. language permits us, whenever it y 
will add beauty to our difcourfe, to make the V' 
names of inanimate obje&s mafculine or feminine 
in a. metaphorical fenfe; and when we do fo, we 
are underftood to quit the literal ftyle, and to 
ufe pne of the figures of difcourfe. 

For inftance ; if I am fpeaking of virtue ,- in 
the courfe of ordinary converfation , or of ftri& 
reafoning, I refer the word to no fex or gender j 
1 fay, "virtue is its own reward ," ojr, K jt it 
44 the law of our nature." But if I chqfe to rife 
into a higher tone; if I feek to embelliflt and 
animate my difcourfe , I give a fex to virtue , I 
fay, *" (he defcends from heaven;" "(he alone 
" confers true honor upon man , " " her gifts are 
*? the only durable rewards. " By this means we 
have it in our power to vary our ftyie at pleafure* 
By making a very flight alteration , we can per- 
fonify any objefl that we chufe to introduce with 
dignity; and by this change of manner, we give v y 
warning, that we are pafling from the ftri& and /\^ 
logical, to the ornamented and rhetorical flyle. 

This is an advantage* which, not only every 
poet, but every good writer and fpeaker if? profe f 
is, on many occafions, glad to lay holdqf, and 

* The following observations on the metaphorical ufe of 
genders, in the English language, are* taken" from Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, 
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improve : and it is an advantage peculiar to out 
tongoe ; no other language poflefles it. For , in 
other languages, every word has one fixed gender, 
mafculine , feminine, or neuter, which, can , 
upon no occafion, be changed; apr* for inftance, 
in Greek, virtus in Latin, and ta vertu in French, 
are uniformly feminine. She, muft always be 
the pronoun anfwering to the word, whether 
you be writing in poetry orprofe, whether you 
be ufing the ftyle of reafoning, or that of decla- 
mation : whereas , in Knglilb , we can either ex- 
prtfs ourfelves with the philofophical accuracy of 
giving no gender to things inanimate ; or by 
giving them gender , and transforming them into 
perfons, we adapt them to the ftyle of poetry, 
and, when it is proper, we enliven profe. 

It deferves to be further remarked on this 
fubjeft, that, when we employ that liberty which 
cur language allows, of afcribing fex to any 
inanimate objefl, we have not, however, the 
liberty of making it of what gender we pleafe , 
mafculine or feminine ; but are, in general , fub- 
je£ied to fome rule of gender which the currency 
of language has fixed to that objefl. The foun- 
dation of that rale is imagined, by Mr. Harris, 
in his w Philofophical Inquiry into the Principles 
of Grammar," to be laid in a certain diftant re- 
femblance , or analogy , to the natural diftinfiioii 
of the two fexes. 

Thus, according to him, we commonly give 
the mafculine gender to thofe fnbftantive nouns 
ufed figuratively, which are confpicuou* for the 
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attributes of imparting, or communicating; which 
are by nature ftrong and efficacious , either to good 
or evil ; or which have a claim to fome eminence , 
whether laudable or not. Thofe again , he ima- 
gines, to be generally made feminine , which are 
iohfpicuous for the attributes of containing , and 
of bringing forth ; which have more of the paf* 
five in their nature, than the a£Uve; which are 
peculiarly beautiful , or amiable ; or which have 
refpefl to fuch exceffcs as are rather feminine than 
siafculine. Upon thefe principles he takes notice, 
that the fqn is always put in the mafculine gender 
ivith us; the moon in the feminine, as being the 
receptacle of the Tun's light. The earth is , uni- 
verfally , feminine. Aflup, a country, a city j 
are likewife made feminine , as receivers , or con- 
tainers. God, in all languages, is mafculine. Time, 
we make mafculine, on account of its mighty 
efficacy; virtue, feminine, from its beauty, and 
its being the objeft of love. Fortune is always 
feminine. Mr. Harris imagines , that the reafons 
which determine the gender of fuch capital 
words as thefe , hold in moft other languages , 
as well as the Englifh. This, however, appears 
doubtful. A variety of circumftances , which 
feem cafual to us , becaufe we cannot reduce 
them to principles , muft, unqueftiohably , have 
influenced the original formation of languages; 
and in no article whatever does language appear 
to have been more capricious, and to have pro- 
ceeded lefs according to fixed rule, than in the im- 
poiition of gender upon things inanimate; especially 
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^mong fuch nations as have applied the difti no- 
tion of mafculine and feminine to all fubflantive 
nouns. 

Having difcufled gender, I proceed, next, to 
another remarkable peculiarity of fubflantive 
nouns, which , in the ftyle of grammar, is called, 
their declenfion by cafes. Let us , firft , confider 
what cafes fignify. In order to underftand this , 
it is neceffary toobferve, that, after men had given 
names to external objefls, had particularized them 
by means of the article, and diftinguifhed them by 
number and gender, ftill their language remained 
extremely imperfeft , till they had devifed fome 
method of expreffing the relations which thofe ob- 
jects bore, one towards another. They would find 
it of little ufe to have a name for man, lion, tree, 
river, without being able , at the fame time, to 
fignify how thefe flood with refpe&to each other; 
whether, as approaching to, receding from , joined 
with, and the like. Indeed, the relations which ob- 
jects bear to one another, are immenfely numerous ; 
and therefore , to devife names for them all, mult 
have been among the iafl and m oft difficult refine- 
ments of language. But, in its mofl early periods, it 
was abfolutely neceffary to exprefs, in fome way 
or other, fuch relations as were mofl important , 
and as occurred mofl frequently in common fpeech. 
Hence the genitive, dative, and ablative cafes of 
nouns, which exprefs the noun it felf, together with 
thofe relations, of, to, from, with, andfy; the rela- 
tions which, of all others, we have the mofl frequent 
occafion to mention. The proper idea then of cafes 
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in declenfion, is no other than anexpreflion of the 
fiate, or relation, which one objeti bears to 
another, denoted by fome variation made upon 
the name of that objeft , mod commonly in the- 
final letters, and by fome languages* in the initial* 

All languages however, do not agree in thia 
mode of expreffion. The Greek, Latin , and 
feveral other languages, ufe declenfion. Thct 
Englifh , French, and Italian, do not; or, at; 
moil, ufe it .very imperfe&ly. In place of the 
variations of cafes , thefe modern tongues exprefs 
the relations of objefls, by means of the words 
called prepofitions , which are the names of thofe 
relations , prefixed to the name of the objedh 
Englifh nouns have no cafe whatever , except a 
fort of genitive 4 commonly formed by the addi- 
tion of the letter S to the noun ; as when we fay 
" Dryden's poems," meaning the poems of Dryden, 
Our prefonal pronouns have alfo a cafe , which 
anfwers to the accufative of the Latin. /,me,— 
he j him> 9 — who, whom. There is notning, then, 
or at leaft very little*, in the Grammar of our 
language, which correfponds to declenlion in the 
ancient languages. 

Two queftions , Tefpefling this fubjed , may 
be put. Firft, Which of thefe methods of ex- 
preffing relations, whether chat by declenfion* 
or that by prepofitions, was the mod ancient 
lifage in language? And next, Which of them has 
the beft effefl? Both methods, it is plain , are 
the fame as to the fenfe, and differ only in form. 
For the fignificancy of the Roman language 
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would not have been altered , though the nouns , 
like ours, had been without cafes, provided they 
had employed prepofitions ; and though, to ex- 
prefs a difciple of Plato, they had faid, difcipuh 
de Plato," like the modern Italians, in place 
** difcipulus Platonis." 

Now, with refpeft to the antiquity of cafes , 
although they may , on firft view , feem tc 
conftitute a more artificial method than the 
other , of denoting relations , yet there arc 
flrong reafons for thinking that this was the 
earlieft method praftifed by men. We find , 
in fafl , that declenfions and cafes are afed ir 
moftof what are called mother tongues or original 
languages, as well as in the Greek and Latin. Anc 
a very natural and fatisfying account can be giver 
why this ufage fiiould have early obtained. Rela 
tions are the molt abftrafl and metaphyseal idea 
of any which men have occafion to form, when 
they are conlidered by themfelves, and feparated 
from the related obje£l. It would puzzle any 
man , as has been well obferved by an author on 
this fubjeft, to give a diftinft account of what is 
meant by fuch a word as of f or from ; when it 
ftands by itfelf , and to explain all that may be 
included under it The firft rude inventors of 
language, therefore, would belong in arriving 
at fuch general terms. In place of coniidering 
any relation in the abftrad , and devifing a name 
for it, they would much more eafily conceive 
it in conjun&ion with a particular obje£l - 7 and 
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they would exprefs their conceptions of it,* by 
varying the name of that objefl through all the 
different cafes; homihis , of a man ; Itomini v to a 
man; homine^ with a man , &c. 

But, though this method of declenfion was, 
probably , the only method which men employ- 
ed , ac firft, for denoting relations, yet, in progrefo 
of time, many other relations being observed, 
befides thofe which are fignified by the cafes of 
nouns, and men alfo becoming more capable of 
general and metaphyseal ideas , feparate names 
were gradually invented for all the relations which 
occurred, forming that part of fpeech which we 
now call prepofitions. Prepofitions being once 
introduced , they were found to be capable of 
fupplying the place of cafes, by being prefixed to 
the nominative of the noun. Hence, it came to 
pafs, that, as nations were intermixed by migra- 
tions and conquefts, and were obliged to learn , 
and adopt the languages of one another, prepofi- 
tions fupplanted the ufe of cafes and declenfions. 
When the Italian tongue, for inftance, fprung 
out of the Roman, it was found more eafy and 
Ample, by the Gothic nations, to accommodate 
few prepofitions to the nominative of every 
loun , and to fay, di Roma, al Roma^ di Carthago y 
al Carthago , than to remember all the variety of 
terminations, Roma^ Romam, Carthaginis , Car- 
thaginem % which the ufe of declenfions required 
in the ancient nouns. By this progreft we can give 
a natural account how nouns , in onr modern 
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tongues, come to be fo void of declenfion : A 
jirogrefi which is fully illuftrated in Dr. Adam 
Smith's ingenious Differ tation on the Formation 
of Languages. 

With regard to the other queflion on this 

(bbjelt , which of thefe two methods is of the 

grcateft utility and beauty? we fhall find advan* 

tages and disadvantages to be balanced- on both 

fides. There is no doubt that, by abolifting 

cafes | we have rendered the ftrutture of modern 

languages more Ample. We have difembarrafled 

it of all the intricacy which arofe from the 

different forms of declenfion , of which the 

Romans had no fewer than five; and from all 

the irregularities in thefe feveral dectenfions. We 

have thereby rendered our languages more eafy 

to be acquired, and lefs fubje& to the perplexity 

of rules. But , though the fimplicity and eafe 

of language be great and eftimable advantages, 

yet * there are alfo fuch disadvantages attending 

the modern method , as leave the balance, on 

the whole % doubtful , or rather incline it to the 

fide of antiquity. 

For in the tirft place , by our coofbnt nfc 
of prepoiitiom for expreffing the relations off 
thing*, we hire filled language with a mrf- 
tttode of thofc little words , which are eternally 
occurring in every fentence * and may be ihoog h t 
tker^Hr to have encumbered fpeecb, by a* 
aAlre*\>a of tetm? : ami by itndeftng it move 
prvKx* cv> har-^ enerrated its; fixce. fa die 
titakid pU»„ w? hire certainty leodeced tfce 
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found of language lcfs agreeable to the ear , by 
depriving it of that variety and fweetnefs , which 
atofe from the length of words , and the change 
of terminations, occafioned by the cafes in the 
.Greek and Latin. But, in the third place, the 
moft material difadvantage is , that , by this 
abolition of cafes, and by a fimilar alteration, of 
which I am to fpeak in the next leflure, in 
the conjugation df verbs , we have deprived 
Ourfelves of that liberty of tranfpofition in the 
arrangement of words , which the ancient lan- 
guages enjoyed. 

In the ancient tongues, as I formerly obferved, 
the different terminations , produced by declen- 
Aon and conjugation, pointed out the reference 
of the. feveral words of a fentence to one another, 
without the aid of juxtapofition, fuffered them to 
be placed , without ambiguity, in whatever order 
was moft fuited to give emphafis to the meaning, 
or harmony to the found. But now, having none 
of thofe marks of relation incorporated with the 
words themfelves, we have no other way left us, 
of (howing what words in a fentence are moft 
clofely conne&ed in meaning, than that of placing 
them clofe by one another in the period. The 
weaning of the fentence is brought out in feparate 
members and portions ; it is broken down and 
divided* Whereas the ftrudure of th« Greek arid 
Roman fentences , by the government of their 
nouns and verbs, presented the meaning fo inter-» 
\vpven and compounded in, all its parts , as to make 
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us perceive it in one united view. The clofing 
words of the period afcertained the relation of 
each member to another, and all that ought to 
be connefled in our idea, appeared connected in 
the expreffion. Hence, more brevity, more viva- 
city, more force. That luggage of particles (as 
an ingenious author happily exprefles it), which 
we are obliged always to carry along with us» 
both clogs ityle, and enfeebles fentiment*. 

Pronouns are the clafs of word* moft nearly 
related to fubftantive nouns; being, as the name 

imports , 

* " The various terminations of the fame word , whether 
a verb or noun , are always conceived to be more intimately 
" con netted with the term which they ferve to lengthen, than 
*' the additional v detached , and in them fe Ives infignificant 
" particles, which we are obliged to employ as connectives to 
" our fignificant words. Our method gives almoft the fame 
" expofure to the one as to the other, making the fignificant 
" parts , and the infignificant equally confpicuous ; theirs , 
* much oftener finks, as it were, the former into the latter, 
a at once preserving their ufe , and hiding their weaknefs. Our 
" modern languages may, in this refped, be compared to the 
" art of the carpenter in its rudeft ftate* when the union of 
tt the materials, employed by the nrtifan, could be effected 
a only by the help of thofe external and coarfe implements , 
" pins , nails , and cramps. The ancient languages refemble the 
c fame art in its moft improved ftate, after the invention of 
" dovetail joints , grooves , and mortifes ; when thus all the 
*? principal junctions are effected, by forming properly., the 
" extremities, or terminations, qf the pieces to be joined.. For, 
a by means of thefe, the union of the parts is rendered clofer, 
*** while that by which that union is produced , is fcarcety per- 
« ceivable." The Philofophy of Rhetoric, By Dr. Campbell , 
vol ii. p. 412. 
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imports * reprefentatives, or fubftitotes, of noting 
/, thou , he , Jhe * and it , are no other than an 
abridged way of naming the perfons, or objefls, 
with which we have immediate intercourfe, or 
to which we are obliged frequently to refer in di£ 
courfe. Accordingly, they are fubjefl to the fame 
modifications with fubftantive nouns, of number, 
gender, and cafe. Only, with refpeft to gender, 
we. may obferve, that the pronouns of the firft 
and fecond perfon , as they are called ; / and 
thou ) do-not appear to have had the diftinflion* 
of gender given them in any language ; . for this 
plain reafon , that , as they always refer to per? 
fons who are prefent to each other, when. they 
fpeak , their fex muft appear , and thereftfi* 
needs not be marked by a mafculine or feminine 
pronoun. But, as the third perfon may be aJbifent, 
or unknown , the diftin&ion of gender there be- 
comes neceflary; and accordingly, in Englifh, 
it hath all the three genders belonging to it; 
he^Jfie , it. As to cafes; even thofe languages 
which have dropped them in fubftantive noun** 
fometimes retain more of them in pronouns,, for 
the fake of the greater readinefs in expreffiflg 
relations;. as pronouns are word's of fdch frequent 
occurrence in difcourfe. In Englifli , moll of 
our grammarians hold the perfonal pronouns to 
have two cafes ,;befides the nominative; a geni- 
tive , and an accufitive , — /, mine , me ; — thou , 
thine* thee; — ht, his, him; who, whofe , whom. 
' In the itrfl ftage of fpeech j it is probable that 
the places of thofe , pronouns were fupplied , by 
L. on R. i. 12 
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pointing to the obj eft when prefent, and naming 
it when abfent. >or one can hardly think that 
pronouns were of early invention ; as they are 
words of fuch a particular and artificial nature. 
/, thou , he , it , it is to be obferved , are not 
names peculiar to any fingle objefl, but fo very 
general, that they may be applied to all perfonsj 
or objects whatever, in certain circucnftances. 
It , is the moft general term that can poffibly be 
conceived , as it may (land for any one thing in 
the univerfe, of which we fpeak. At the. fame 
time , thefe pronouns have this quality, that, in 
the circumftances in which they are applied , they 
fcever denote more than one precife individual j 
which they afcertain, and fpecify, much in the 
fame manner as is done by the article. So that 
pronouns are, at once, the moft general, and moft 
particular words in language. They are commonly 
the moft irregular and troublefome words to the 
learner , in the grammar of all tongues ; as being 
the words moft in common ufe, and fubje£led 
thereby to thegreateft varieties. 

Adjectives, or terms of quality, fuch as, great, 
little , black , white , yours , ours , are the plaineft 
and fimpleft of all that clafs of words which are 
terrtved attributive. They are found in all lan- 
guages, and, in all language*, mull have been very 
^arly invented; as obje&s could not be diftin- 
gutfhed from each other , nor any intercourfe be 
carried on concerning them , fill once tiames 
were given to their different qualities. 
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I have nothing to bbferve in relation to them^ 
except that Angularity which attends them in the 
Greek and Latin , of having the fame form given 
them with fubftantive nouns ; being declined, 
like them, by c&fes, and fubje&ed to the like 
diftinfliorts of number and gender. Whence it 
has happened, that grammarians have made them 
to belong to the fame part of fpeech , and 
divided the noun into fubftantive and adjective V 
an arrangement;, founded more on attention to 
the external form of words, than to their nature 
and force. For adjeilives, or terms of quality $ 
have not , by their nature, the leaft refemblance 
to fubftantive nouns, as they never expreft any 
thing which can poffibly fubfift by itfelf j. which M . 
is the very effence of the fubftantive noun. They 
ire, indeed, more a-kin to. verbs, w.hichV&kd 
them, exprefs the attribute of fome fujbftance^ 

It may, at firft view, appear fomewhat odd 
and fantaftic, that adje&ives , fliould , in thefe 
ancient languages $nave affumed fo much the 
form of fubftantives ; fince neither numbery^* 
gender, nor cafes, nor relations, have atiy thing 
to do, in a proper fenfe 7 with cnere qualities , 
fuch as, good or great , Jojt or hard. And yet 
bonus , and magnus, and tencr , have their Angular 
and plural , their mafculine and feminine , their 
genitives and datives , like any of the names of 
fubftances, or perfons. But this can be accounted 
for , from the genius of thofe tongues. They 
avoided, as much aspoffible, confidering quali- 
ties feparately , or in the abftrafl. They made 
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them a part , or appendage , of the fubftance 
which they ferved to diftinguifli ; they made the 
adje&ive depend on its fubftantive, and refemble 
it in termination, in number, and gender , in 
order that the two might coalefce the more in- 
timately , and be joined in the form of expreflion, 
as they were in the nature of things. The liberty 
of tranfpofition , too , which thofe languages in- 
dulged , required fuch a method as this to be 
followed. For , allowing the related words of a 
fentence to be placed at a diftance from each 
other, it required the relation of adjeflives to 
their proper fubftantives to be pointed out , by 
finch fimilar circumftances of form and termina- 
# nation , as, according to the grammatical ftyle> 
(hould fhow their concordance. When I fay, in 
Englifh , the " beautiful wife of a brave man , " 
the juxtapofition of the. words prevents all am- 
biguity. But when I fay , in Latin , " formofa 
*' fortis viri uxor j " it is only the agreement , in 
gender , number , and cafe , of the adje&ive 
" formofa" which is the firfjt word of the fentence, 
with the fubftantive " i/xor," which is the laft 
word , that declares the meaning. 
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Structure of Language. 

Englijh Tongue. 

V-/F the whole clafs of words that are called 
attributive, indeed, of all the parts of fpeech , 
the moil complex, by far, is the verb* It is 
chiefly in this part of fpeech, that the fubtifc 
and profound «metaphyfic of language appears; 
and, therefore, in examining the nature and dif- , 
ferent variations of the verb, there might be room 
for ample difcuflion. But as I am fenfible that 
fnch grammatical difcuffions, when they are pur- 
sued far , become intricate and obfcure , I (hall 
avoid dwelling any longer on this fubjeft , than 
leems abfolutely neceflary* 

The ver;b is fo far of the fame nature with 
the adje&ive, that it expreffes , like it , an at- 
tribute , or propriety , of fome perfon or thing. 
Put it does more than this. For , in all verbs, 
in every language , there are no lefs than three 
things implied at once; the attribute of fome 
fubftantive, an affirmation concerning that attri- 
bute, and time. Thus, when I fay , " the fun 
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u fliineth." Shining, is the attribute afcribed to 
the fun 4 ; the prefent time is marked,; and an affir- 
mation is included , that this property of fhining 
belongs, at that time, to the fun. The participle, 
" fhining," is merely anadje&ive, which denotes 
an attribute, or property, and alfo exprefies time ; 
but carries no affirmation. The infinitive mood , 
" to fliine ," may be called the name of the verb ; 
it Carries neither time nor affirmation; but fimply 
expreffes that attribute, a&ion, or ftate of things, 
which is to be the fubje&of the other moods and 
tenfes. Hence the infinitive is often a-kin to a jub- 
ftantlvepoun; and both inEnglifli and Latin, is 
fometimes conftrufled as fuch. As / " fcire tuum 
" nihil eft." " Dulce & decorum eft, pro patria 
*\ mori." And in. Engiilh, in the fame manner. 
*'. To write well is difficult; to fpeak eloquently 
** isJftill more difficult." But as, through, all the 
other tenfes and moods , the affirmation runs, and 
WQiferttialtotrheirf; & the funlhineth, waslhining, 
" ft one, will fliine, would have flione," kc. 
jthe affirmation feems to be that which chiefly 
diftingaifhes the verb from the other parts of 
fpeech, and gives it its moft confpieuous power. 
Hence -diere, can be no fentence or complete 
propofxtion, Without a verb either exprefled or 
implied* For, whenever, we fpeak , we always 
mean to affert, that fomething is , or is not; and 
the word which carries this affertion , or affirma- 
tion/, is a verb. From this fort of eminence 
belonging to it, this part of fpeech hath received 
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its name; verb, from the Latin, vcrbum ^ or the 
word i by way of diftinfrion. 

Verbs, therefore, from their importance and 
necelTity in fpeech , muft have been coeval with 
men's firft attempt towards the formation of lan- 
guage: Though , indeed, it mult Tiave been the 
work of long time, to rear them up to that accu- 
rate and complex flruflure, which they now 
poflefs, It feems very probable, as Dr. Smith 
hath fuggefted, that the radical verhj or the 
firft form of it, in mod languages, would be, 
what we now call, the imperfonal verb. u It 
* 6 rains; it thunders; it is light; it is agreeable;" 
and the like ; as this is the very fimpleft form of 
the verb, and merely affirms the exiftence of an 
event, or of a ftate of things. By degrees , after 
pronouns were invented , fuch verbs became 
perfonal , and were branched out into all the 
variety of tenfes and moods. 

The tenfes of the verb are contrived to imply 
the feveral diilinflions of time. Of thefe, I muft 
take fome notice, in order to fliow the admirable 
accuracy with which language is conftrufted. 
We think, commonly, of no more than the 
three great divifions of time, into the paft, the 
prefent, and the future: and we might imagine, 
that if verbs had been fo contrived, as fimply 
to exprefs thefe, no more was needful. But 
language proceeds with much greater fubtilty. 
It fplits time into its feveral moments. It conii- 
ders time as never {landing {till, but always 
flowing] things paft^ as more or lefs perfectly 
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completed; and things future, as more or lefs 
remote, by different gradations. Hence the great 
Variety of tenfes in moft tongues. 

The prefent may, indeed, be always con- 
fidered as one indiviiible point, fufceptible of 
no variety. " f write, or, I am writing ; fcribo" 
Bat- it is not fo with the paft. There is no 
language fo poor, but it hath two or three tenfes 
to exfrrek the varieties of it. Ours hath no fewer 
than four. 1. A paft a&ion may be confidered 
ai ,r Wft unfinilhed ; which makes the imperfect 
tenfe,- " I was writing; fcribebam." q. As. jflft 
now finifhed. This makes the proper perfect 
tenfey* which, in Englifli, is always expreffed 
by the help of the auxiliary verb , " I have 
V written. " 3. It may be confidered as. finifhed 
fome time ago ; the particular time left indefinite. 
*h.i wrote; fcripji;'* which may either fignify, 
€i I wrote yefterday , or Irwrote a twelvemonth 
^.ago.'-" ' This is what grammarians call an 
aorrft, or indefinite paft. 4. It may be confider- 
ed as finifhed before fomething elfe, which is 
alfo paft. This is the plufquamperfe£i u I had 
11 written; fcripferam. I had written' before I 
<c received his letter. " 

Here we obferve, with fome pleafufe, that 
we have an advantage over the Latins, who 
have only three /varieties < upon the paft .time. 
They i; have no proper perfect tenfe, or one 
which diftinguifhes an a&ion juft now finifhed, 
frpm an a&ion that was finifhed fome time ago. 
Ip both : thefe cafes , they muft fay , "fcripji. " 
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Though there be a manifeft difference in the tenfes, 
which our language expreffes, by this variation, 
€t I have written," meaning, I have juft now 
finifhed writing; and, " I wrote," meaning at 
fome former time> fince which, other things have 
intervened. This difference the Romans have no 
tenfe to exprefs ; and , therefore , can only do it 
by a circumlocution. 

The chifef varieties in the future time are 
two; a fimple or. indefinite future: " I fliall 
** write j fcribam: " And a future, relating to 
fomething elfe * which is alfo future. " I fliall 
c< have written ; fcripfero. " I fliall have writtjen 
before he arrives *• • 

Befides tenfes > or the power of exprefflng 
time, verbs admit the diftin&ion of voices, as 
they are called, the aflive and the. paflive; ac- 
cording as the affirmation refpefls fomething that 
is done, or fomething that is fuffered ; "I love* 
11 or I am loved." They admit alfo the diftinftion 
of moodjB, which are defigned to exprefs the 
affirmation , whether aflive jot paffive , undeir dif? 
ferent forms. The indicative mood , for mftance, 
fimply declares, a proportion, "I write; Ihave 
" written $" the imperative requires, commands, 
threatens, " write thou ; let him write. " The 
fubj unlive expreffes the propofuion, under thq 

* On the tenfes of verbs, Mr. Harris's Hermes may be con- 
fnlted* by fuch as defire to fee them fcrutfnized with metaphyfical 
accuracy j. and alfo, the Treatife o» the Origin and Progreft of 
language , V*l. iL p, 135, * 
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form of a condition , or in fubordination to feme 
other thing, to which a reference is made, " I 
" might write, I could "write, I fiiould write, if 
iC the cafe were fo and fo. " This manner of ex- 
prefling an affirmation , under fo many different 
forms , together alfo with the diftinflion of the 
three perfons , / , thou , and he , conftitutes what 
is called, the conjugation of verbs, which makes 
fo great a part of the grammar of all languages. 

It now clearly appears, as I before obferv- 
e4, that, of all the parts of fpeech, verbs are,, 
by far , the rrioft artificial and complex. Con- 
fider only, how many things are denoted by 
this fingle Latin' word " arnavijfem, I would 
" have loved. ° Firft , the perfon who fpeaks , 
"J." Secondly , an attribute, or aftion of 
that perfon , " loving. " Thirdly , an affirm- 
ation concerning that a&ion. Fourthly*, the 
paft time denoted -in that affirmation , " have 
<€ loved. " And , Fifthly , a condition on which 
the a&ton is ftifpendod , " would have loved/? 
It appears curious and remarkable, that word* 
of this complex import , and with more or lefs 
of this artificial ftrufture , are to be found, a$ far 
as we know, in all languages of the world. 

Indeed , the form of conjugation , or th« 
manner of exprefling all thefe varieties in the 
verb , differs greatly i;i different tongues. 
Conjugation U ofteemed moft perfefl in thofe 
languages, which, by varying either the ter+ 
mmation or thq; initial fyllable of the verb ? 
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cxprefs the greateft number of important cir-» 
cumftances , without the help of auxiliary words. 
In the Oriental tongues, the verbs are faid to 
have few tenfes , or expreflions of time ; but 
then their moods are fo contrived, as to ex- 
prefs a great variety of circumftances and relations. 
In the Hebrew, for initance, they fay, in one 
word, without the help of any auxiliary, not 
only "I have taught," but " I have taught 
" exaftly, or often;* I have been commanded 
" to teach ; I have taught myfeif. " The Greek, 
which is the moil perfeft of all the known ton- 
gues , is very regular and complete in all the 
tenfes and moods. The Latin is formed on the 
fame model, but more imperfe&j efpecially in 
the paffive voice , which fbrms moft of the tenfe* 
by the help of the auxiliary "fum. " 

In all. the modern European tongues , con- 
jugation is very defective. They admit few 
varieties in the termination of the verb itfelf ; 
but have almoft conftant recourfe to their auxi- 
liary verbs , throughout all the moods and tenfes, : 
both a$ive and paffive. Language has undergone 
a change in conjugation, perfedly fimilar to 
that, which I iliowed in the laft leflure, it 
underwent with refpeft' to declenfion. As pre- 
pofitions, prefixed to the noun, fuperfeded the 
ufe of cafes ; fo the two great auxiliary verbs , 
to have, and to be, with thofe other auxi- 
liaries which we ufe in Englilh , do , Jhall , 
mil, may , and can, prefixed to the participle, 
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fuperfede, in a great meafare , the different 
terminations of moods and tenfes , which formed 
the. ancient conjugations. 

. The alteration , in both cafes , was owing 
to the fame caufe, and will be eafily under- 
stood , from reflecting on what was formerly 
obferved, The auxiliary verbs are like prepo- 
fitions, words of a very general and abftraft 
nature. They imply the different modifications 
of fimple exiftence , confidered alone , and with- 
out reference to any particular thing. In the 
early ftate of fpeech , the import of them would 
be incorporated, fo to fpeak , with every, par- 
ticular verb in its tenfes and moods, long before 
words were invented for denoting fuch abftraft 
conceptions of exiftence, alone, and by them- 
felves. But after thofe auxiliary verbs came, in 
the progrefs of language, to be invented and 
known , and to have tenfes and moods given 
to them like other verbs; it was found, that 
as they carried in their nature the force of that 
affirmation which diftinguiflies the verb, they 
might , by being joined with the participle 
which gives the meaning of the verb , fupply 
the place of moft of the moods and tenfes; 
Hence , as the modern tongues began to rife 
out of the rains of the ancient, this method 
eftabliflied itfelf in the new formation of fpeech; 
Such words, for inftance;. as, am, was , have\ 
Jkall, being once familiar, it appeared piore 
eafy to apply th^fe to any verb whatever; as , 
/ am loved; I was loved; I have loved; than to 
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remember that variety of terminations which 
were requifite in conjugating the ancient verbs J 
amor, amabar, arhnvi, &c. Two or three varieties 
only , in the termination of the verb , were re- v 
tained; as, love, loved, loving; and all the reft: 
were dropt. The confequence , however , of thi* 
pra&ice, was the fame as that of abolilhing declen- 
fions. It gendered language more Ample and eaflp 
in its ftru&ure; but withal , more prolix , and lefir 
graceful. This finiflies all that feemed molt neceP 
fary to be obferved with refpeft to verbs. 

The remaining parts of fpeech , which are v 
called the indeclinable parts, or that admit of no X 
variations, will not detain us long. 

Adverbs are the firft that occur. Thefe form 
a very nuhierous clafs of words in every language ,* 
reducible, in general , to the head of attributives ? 
as they ferve to modify , or to denote fome 
circumftance of an a&ion, or of a quality, rela- 
tive to its time , place , order , degree , and the 
other properties of it , which we have occafion 
to fpecify. They are, for the moft part, no 
more than an abridged mode of fpeech , ex-> 
preffing, by one word, what might, by a cir- 
cumlocution , be refolved into two or more 
words belonging to the other parts of fpeech. 
" Exceedingly," for inftance , is the fame as, : 
" in a high degree ; " bravely , " the fame as ,• 
46 with bravery or valor ; " " here , " the fame 
as , " in this place ; " " often , and feldom , " the 
fame as , " for many and for few times : " and 
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fo of the reft. Hence, adverbs may be con- 
ceived as of lefs neceflity , and of later intro- 
duction into the fyftem of fpeech , than many 
other clafles of words ; and , accordingly , the 
great body of them are derived from other, words 
formerly eftablifhed in the language. 

Prepofitions and conjunctions , are words 
more effentiai to difcourfe than the greateft part 
of adverbs. They form that clafs of words, called 
connectives , without which there could be no 
language; ferving to exprefi the relations which 
things bear to one another , their mutual in- 
fluence, dependencies, and coherence; thereby 
joining words together into intelligible and fig'* 
nificant proportions. Conjunctions are generally 
employed for connecting Sentences, or members 
of fentences; as, and, becaufe, although > and the 
like. Prepofitions are employed for connecting 
words, by lhowing the relation which one fub- 
ftantive noun bears to another; as of, from, to, 
above, below, kc. Of the force of thefe I had 
occafion to fpeak before, when treating of the 
• cafes and declenfions of fubftantive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that all thefe con- 
\ineCtiVe particles muft be of the greateft ufe in, 
'fpeech, feeing they point out the relations and 
tranlitions by which the mind paffes from one 
idea to another. They are the foundation of 
all reafoning, which is no other thing than the 
connexion of thoughts. And , therefore , though 
among barbarous nations , and in the rude 
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uncivilized ages of the world, the flock of thefe 
words might be fmall, it rnuft always have in- 
creafed, as mankind advanced in the arts of rea- 
foning and reflection. The more any nation is 
improved by fcience, and the more perfeCt their 
language becomes, we may naturally expeCt, that 
it will abound the more with connective particles; 
exprefling relations of things, and tranlnions of 
thought, which had efcaped a grofler view. Accord- 
ingly, no tongue is fo full of them as the Greek:, 
in confequence of the acute and fubtile genius of 
that refined people. In every language, much 
of the beauty and ftrength of it depends on the 
proper ufe of conjunctions ; prepofitions , and 
thofe relative pronouns, which alfo ferve the fame 
purpofe of connecting the different parts of dif- 
courfe. It is the right, or wrong management of 
thefe, which chiefly mates difcouxfe appear firm 
and compared ; or disjointed and loofe; which 
caufes it to march with a fmooth and even pace, 
or with gouty and hobbling fteps. 

I ihall dwell no longer on the general con- 
struction of language. Allow me, only, be- 
fore I difmifs the fubjeft , to obferve, that dry 
and intricate as it may feem to fome , it is , 
however, of great importance, and very nearly 
conneCied with the phrlofophy of the human 
mind. >or, if fpeeeh be the vehicle, or inter- 
preter of the conceptions of our minds , an exa- 
mination of its ftruClure and progrefs cannot 
but unfold many things concerning the nature 
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ancl progrefs of out conceptions themfelves, and 
the operations of our faculties; a fubjed that is 
always inftru&ive to juan $ ■ " nequis , " fays 
Quin&ilian, an author of . excellent Judgment, 
* v nequis tanquam parva faftidiat grammatices 
" elemental. Non quia:.magnae fit opera con- 
" fonantes a vocalibus difcernere, eafqufe in fe* 
«' mivocalium numerum, mutarumque partiri, 
M fed quia interiora velut; facri hujus adenruibus 9 
* 4 apparebit multarerum fubtilitas, quae non 
cc .modo acuere ingenra puerilia , fed exercere 
* 4 aitiffimam quoque eruditionem ae foientiam 

** poffitV 1. 4. -..■•;•«■• .?• 

Let.: us now come nearer to our -own lan- 
guage. In this, and the preceding leflurfe, fome 
observations have already been made on its ftruc- 
ture. But it is proper , that we fhould be a little 
more particular in the examination of it 

The language which is, at prefent, fpoken 
throughout Great Britain, is neither the ancient 
primitive fpeech of the ifland , nor derived from 
it 5 but is altogether of foreign origin. The 

language 

¥ * Let no man defpife* as inconfiderable , the elements of 
<c . grammar, becaufe it may feem to him a matter of fmall 
a confequence, to show the diftin&ion between vowels and con- 
a fonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But 
** they who penetrate into the inriermoft parts of this temple 
a of fcience , will there difcover fuch refinement and fubdlty 
* of matter, as is not only proper to sharpen the understandings 
• a .of .young ! men , but fufficient (to give exercife for the moft 
a profound knowledge and erudition. " 
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language of the firft inhabitants of our ifland, 
beyond doubt, was the Celtic, or Gaelic, com- 
mon to them, with Gaul; from which country, 
it appears, by many circumftances , that Great 
Britain was peopled. This Celtic tongue, which 
is faid to be very expreflive and copious, and is, 
probably, one of the moll ancient languages in 
the world , obtained once in moll of the wellern 
regions, of Europe. It was the language of Gaul , 
of Great Britain , of Ireland , and very probably , 
of Spain alfo ; till , in the courfe of thofe revolu- 
tions , which , by means of the conquefts , firft , 
of the Romans, and afterwards, of the northern 
nations, changed the government, fpeech, and, 
in a manner, the whole face of Europe, this 
tongue was gradually obliterated j and nowfubfifls 
only in the mountains of Wales, in the Highlands 
of Scotland , and among the wild Irilh. For the 
Irilh, the Welfli, and the Erfe, are no other 
than different diale&s of the fame tongue ; the 
ancient Celtic. 

.This, then, was the language, of the pri- 
mitive Britons, the firft inhabitants, that we 
know of, in our ifland} and continued fo till 
the arrival of the Saxons in England, in the 
year of our Lord 450 ; who, having conquered 
the Britons , did not intermix with them , but 
expelled them from their habitations, and drove 
them , together with their language , into the 
mountains of Wales. The Saxons were one of 
L. on R. 1. M i3 
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thofe northern nations that overran Europe; and 
their tongue , a dialed of the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic , altogether diftinft from' the Gel tic, laid 
the foundation of the prefent Englifli tongue. 
With fome intermixture of Daniffc, a language, 
probably, from the fame root with the Saxon, 
it continued to be fpoken throughout the fouthern 
part of the ifland , till the time of William the 
Conqueror. He introduced his Norman or French 
as the language of the court , which made a 
confiderable change in the fpeech of the nation; 
and the Englifli, which was fpoken afterwards, 
and continues to be fpoken now , is a mixture of 
the ancient Saxon, and this Norman French, 
together with fach new and foreign words- as 
commerce and learning have, in progrefs of time, 
gradually introduced. 

The hiftory of the Englifli language can , in 
this manner, be clearly traced. The language 
fpoken in the low countries of Scotland, is now, 
and has been for many centuries , no other than 
a dialed of the Englifli. How , indeed or by 
what fteps , the ancient Celtic tongue came to 
be baniflied from the low countries in Scotland , 
and to make its retreat into the highlands and 
iflands , cannot be fo well pointed out , as how 
the like revolution was brought about in England. 
Whether the fouthernmolt part of Scotland was 
once fubjcft to the Saxons, and formed a part 
of the kingdom of Northumberland ; or, whether 
the great number of Englifli exiles that retreated 
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into Scotland, upon the Norman conqueft, and 
upon other occafions , introduced into that 
country their own language, which afterwards, 
by the mutual intercourse of the two nations, 
prevailed over the Celtic , are uncertain and 
contefted points , the difcuffion of which would 
lead us too far from our fubjeft. 

.From what has been faid , it appears, that 
the Teutonic dialeft is the bafis of our prefent 
fpeech. It has been imported among us in three 
different forms, th^ Saxon, the Danifli, and the 
Norman ; all which have mingled together in out 
language. A very great number of our words 
too, are plainly derived from the Latin. Thefe, 
we had not direflly from the Latin , but moil 
of them , it is probable , entered into our tongue 
through the channel of that Norman French, 
which William the Conqueror introduced. For, 
as the Romans had long been in full poflefTion 
of Gaul, the language fpoken in that country, 
when it was invaded by the Franks and Nor- 
mans, was a Tort of corrupted Latin, mingled 
with Celtic , to which was given the name of 
Romanlh : and as the Franks and Normans 
did not, like the Saxons in England, expel th6 
inhabitants, but, after their vi&ories, mingled 
with them ; the language of the country became a 
compound of the Teutonic dialed imported by 
thefe conquerors, and of the former corrupted 
Latin. Hence, the French language has always 
continued, to have a very confiderable affinity 
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with the I^atin; and hence, a great number of 
words of Latin origin , which were in ufe among 
the Normans in France, were introduce^ into 
our tongue at the conqueft ; to which , indeed , 
many have iince been added, direftly from the 
Latin, in confequence of the great diffufion of 
Roman literature throughout all Europe. , 

From the influx of fo many flreams , frQm 
the junction of fo many diffimilar parts, it na- 
turally follows , that the Englifh, like every 
compounded language , muft needs be fome- 
what irregular. We cannot expeft from it that 
# correfpondence of parts, that complete analogy 
in.ftrufture, which may be found in thofe Am- 
pler language , which have been formed in a 
manner within themfelves , and built on one 
foundation. Hence, as I before fliowed , it has 
but fmall remains of conjugation or declenfion; 
and its fyntax is narrow , as there are few marks 
in the words themfelves that can fhow their 
relation to each other, or, in. the grammatical 
flyle , point out either their concordance , or 
their government, in the fentence. Our words 
having been brought to us from feveral differ- 
ent regions, ftraggle, if we may fo fpeak, afunder 
from each other; and do not coalefce fo naturally 
in the ftru&ure of a fentence , as the words in the 
Greek and Roman tdogoes. 

But thefe difadvantages , if they be fuch , of 
a compound language, are balanced by other 
advantages that attend it; particularly, by the 
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number and variety of words with Which fuch 
a language is likely to he enriched. Few lan- 
guages are, in fad, more copious than the Eng- 
lifli. In all grave fubjefts especially, hiftorical* 
critical, political, and moral, no writer has the- 
leaft reafon to complain of the barrennefs of our 
tongue. The ftudious refle&ing genius of the 
people, has brought together great ftore of ex~ 
preffions, on fuch fubje&s, from every quarter/ 
We are rich too in the language of poetry. Oue 
poetical ftyle differs widely from profe, not hi 
point of numbers only, but in the very word* 
themfelves; which (hows whataftock andcompais 
of words we have it in dur power to feleft. and 
employ, fuited to thofe different occafions. Herein 
we are infinitely ftiperior to the French, whefe 
poetical language , if it were not diltinguiflied by 
rhyme , would not be known to differ from their 
ordinary profe. 

It is chiefly , indeed , on 'grave fubjefls , and 
with refpeft to the ftroiiger emotions of the. 
mind, that our language difplays its power of 
expreflion. We are faid to have thirty words* 
at leaft, for denoting all the varieties of the 
paffion of anger". But, in defcribing the more 

* Anger, wrath, paffion, ragei' fury, outrage, fiercenefs, 
sharpnefs, animoficy, choler, refentment, heat, heart-burning i 
to fume, ftorm, inflame, be incenfed; to vex, kindle, irritate, 
enrage, exafperate, provoke, fret} to he fallen, hafty, hot^ 
rQu§h, four, peevish, &c. 

Prdface td Greenwood's. Grammar. 
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delicate fentiments and emotions, our tongue is- 
not fo fertile. It muft be confeffed , that the 
French language furpaffes ours , by far , in ex- 
preffing the nicer (hades of charafler ; efpecially 
thofe varieties of manner, temper* ^nd behaviour, 
which are displayed in our focial intercourfe with 
one another. Let any one attempt to tranflate, 
into Englifh, only a few pages of one of Mari- 
vaux's novels, and he will foon be fenlible of 
our deficiency of expreffion on thefe fubjedls. 
Indeed , no language is fo copious as the French 
for whatever is delicate, gay , and amufing. It 
is, perhaps, the happieft language for 'con varia- 
tion in the known world.; but , on the higher 
fubjeds of compofition , the Englifh may bejuftly 
efteemed to excel it confiderably. 

Language is generally underftood to receive 
its predominant tinflure from the national cha- 
ra&er of the people who fpeak it. We mud 
hot , indeed , expe$ , that • it will carry an. exaft 
and full impreffion of their genius and manners; 
for, among all nations, the original ftock of 
yrords which they received From their anceftor* # 
remain as the foundation of their fpeech through- 
out many ages, while, their manners undergo* 
perhaps , very great alterations. National cha- 
racter will , however , always have foroe per- 
ceptible influence on the turn of language > and*' 
the gaiety and vivacity of the French , and the 
gravity and thoughtfutnefs of the Englifh , are 
fufficiently imprefled on their refpeAive tongues. 
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From the genius of our language, and the 
character of thdfe who fpeak it, it may be ex- 
pe&ed to have ftrength and energy. It is , in- 
deed , naturally prolix: owing to the great num~> 
ber of particles and auxiliary verbs- which we 
are obliged conftantly to employ ; and this pro- 
lixity muft, in fome degree, enfeeble it W* 
feldom can exprefs fo much by one word at wa* 
done by the verbs ,' and by the nouns , in th# 
Greek and Roman languages. Our fiyte is led 
compa& ; our conceptions being fpread out 
among more words, and fplit, as it were, into 
more parts 9 make a fainter impreflion when we 
utter them. Notwithftanding this defedi , .by, 
our abounding in terms for exprefling all the> 
firong emotions of the mind, and by the liberty 
which we enjoy, in a greater degree than moft 
nations, of .compounding words, our language 
may be efteerned to poffefs confiderable force of 
expreflion ; comparatively , at leaft , with the 
*other modern tongues, though much below the 
ancient. The ftyle of Milton alone , both in. 
poetry and profe , is a fufficient proof , that the. 
Englilh tongue is far from being deftitute of nerve* 
and energy. • 

The flexibility of a language , or its power 
of accommodation to. different ftyies and man* 
ners, fo as to be either grave and firong, or 
«afy and* flowing, or tender and gentle, or* 
pompous and magnificent, as occafions require , 
or as an author s genius prompts , is a quality 
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of great importance ia fpeaking and writing. It 
feeni* to depend upon three rhSigjF; the copraof- 
nef* of a ktagjsage; the dx&rextt arrangements 
of which its* wank are fafccpeibLe f and the ra- 
rirty and benny of the frond of thofe word*, 
fo ai to correfpand to many different fobpeck* 
Ktxer did any tongae potfeft this quality £b 
emmentty as the Greek, which every writer of 
gf**in* conld fi> moald f » to make the ftyie 
pesfaftly exprefrre of Ma own uuimfi and pe- 
culiar turn. It had aB the three mpn&fies 9 
which I hare mentknted, as ncceffiry £or tins 
porpofe. It joined to thefe the graceful variety 
Of ics difcrentdblcA; and thereby rcadBy affirm- 
ed erery fort of cha rafter which an antfaor conld 
wijfh, from the moft fimpte and moA fawular y 
op to the moft majeftic The Latin, though a 
vtzj beaotifbl language, is inferior 7 in dm re- 
fptA , to the Greek- It has more of a fared 
charafter of Jkatelinei* and gravity. It is always 
firm and mafcnKne in the tenor cf its found; 
and is fbpported by a certain fenatorial dignity 
of which it is difficult for a writer to diveft it 
wholly , on any occahon. Among the i 
tangoes, the Italian poffefies a great deal : 
of this flexibility than the French. By its co~ 
pionfiiefs, its freedom of arrangement, and the 
great beamy and harmony of its founds, it hnftr 
itfclf very happily to moft fabjefts, either hr 
profit m m poetry ; is capable of the angnft and: 
the ftamg, m well as the tender; and litems to 
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be , on the whole * the mod perfeft of all the 
modern dialeAs which have arifen out of the 
' ruins of the dncient. Our own language, though 
not equal to the Italian in flexibility, yet is not 
deftitute of a confiderable degree of this quality. 
If any one will confider the diverfity of ftylo 
•which appears in fome of our claffics; that great 
difference of manner , for inftance , which is 
marked by the ftyle of Lord Shaftfbury > and 
that of Dean Swift; he will fee, in our tongue, 
fuch a circle of exprefliori, fuch a power of 
accommodation to the different tafte of >vriters f 
as redounds not a little to its honor. , 

What the Englifh has been moll taxed with} r 
is its deficiency in harmany of found. But though 
every native is apt to be partial to the founds 
of his own language, and may, therefore, be 
fufpe&ed of not being a fair judge in this pointy 
yet, I imagine, there are evident grounds oh 
which it may be fliown , that this charge againft 
our tongue has been carried too far. >The me- 
lody of our verfification , its power of Support- 
ing poetical numbers, without any afliftance 
from rhyme, is alone a fufhcient proof that our 
language is far from being unmufical. Our 
verfe is , after the Italian , the moft diverfihed * 
and harmonious of any of the modern dialefts ; 
unqueftronably far beyond the French- verfe, iff 
variety, fweetnefs and melody, Mr* Sheridan 
has fliown, in his leftures, that we abound 
more in vowel and diphthong founds, than moft. 
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languages , *and thefe too , fo divided into long 
and fhort, as to afford a proper diverfity in the- 
quantity of our fyllables. Our confonants, he 
obferves,, which appear fo crowded to the eye 
on paper s often form combinations not difa- 
greeable to the ear in pronouncing, and, in 
particular ,. the objection vvhioh has been made 
to the frequent recurrence of the hiding confo* 
nant S in our language, is unjuft and ill-found- 
ed. For , it has not been attended to , that 
very commonly, and in the final fyllables efpe- 
cially ,. this letter lofes altogether the hiding 
found, and is transformed into a Z, which is one 
of the founds on which the ear refls with pleafnre ; 
as in has , thefe , thefe , loves , hears , and in- 
numerable more, where, though the letter S be 
retained in writing , it has really the power of 
Z f not of the common S. , 

After all > however, it muft be admitted , that 
fmoothnefs, or beauty, of found > is none of the 
diftinguifhing properties of the Englifh tongue. 
Though rfbt incapable of being formed into melo- 
dious arrangements , yet ftrength and expreffive- 
tiefs, mote than grace, form its character* We 
incline , in general , to a fhort pronunciation of 
our words., and have fhortened the quantity f of 
010ft of thofe which we borrow from the La tin, 
Jto orator, fpeitacle, theatre , liberty , and fuch like. 
Agreeable to this , is a remarkable peculiarity of 
Englifli pronunciation , the throwing the accent 
farther back> that is , nearer the beginning of 
Ihe word, than is done by any other nation, la 
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Greek and Latin , no word is accented farther 
back than the third fyllable from the end , or 
what is called the antepenult. But, in Englifli, 
we have many words accented on the fourth , 
fome on the fifth fyllable from the end, as, 
memorable, conveniency, ambulatory, prdfitablcnefs. 
The general effefl of this praAice of haftening 
the accent , or placing it fo near the beginning 
of a word, is to give a brifk and a fpirited, but 
at the fame time , a rapid and hurried , and not 
very mufical , tone to the whole pronunciation 
bf a people. 

The Engl i rti tongue pofiefles, undoubtedly, 
this property , of being the mod fimple in its 
form and conftru&ion , of all the European dia- 
lers. It is free from all intricacy of cafes , de~ 
clenfions, moods and tenfes. 1 1&. words are fub* 
je& .to fewer variations from their original form 
than thofe of any other language. Its (ubftan- 
tives have no diftin&ion of gender , except what 
nature has made, and but one variation in cafe. 
Its adjeAives admit of no change at all , except 
what expreffes the degree of comparifon. Its: 
verbs, inftead of running through all the varieties 
of ancient conjugation, faffer no more than four. 
or five changes in termination. By the help of 
a few prepofitions and auxiliary verbs, all the 
purpofes of fignificancy in meaning are accom- 
pjiihed; while the words, for the moftpart, pre- 
ferve their form unchanged. The difadvantages 
in point of elegance , brevity, and force, which 
follow from this ftrudure of onr language , I 
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have before pointed out. But, at the fame time , 
it mutt be admitted , that fuch a ftruflure Contri- 
butes to facility. It renders the acquiiition of our 
language lefs laborious, the arrangement of our 
words more plain and obvious , the rules of our 
fyntax fewer aqd more fimple. 

I agree, indeed, with -Dr. Lowth (preface 
to his grammar ) , in thinking that this very 
fimplicity and facility of our language proves a 
caufe of its being frequently written and fpoken 
with lefs accuracy. It was neceflary.to ftudy lan- 
guages, which were of a more complex and 
artificial form, with greater care. The marls of 
gender and cafe , the varieties of conjugation 
and declenfion, the multiplied rules of fyntax, 
were all to be attended tt> in fpeech. Hence 
language became more an object of art. It was 
reduced -into form; a ftandard was eftablifhed; 
and any departures from the ftandard became 
confpicuous. Whereas, among us, language is 
hardly confidered as an objeft of grammatical 
rule. We take it for granted, that a competent 
ftill in it may be acquired' without any ftudy; 
and that, in a fyntax fo narrow and confined 
as ours , there is nothing which, demands atten- 
tion. Hence arifes the habit of writing in a loofe 
and inaccurate manner. '■'.■> ( 

I admit , that no grammatical rules have faf- 
ficient authority to control the firm and eftab-r 
lifted ufage of language. Eftabliihed coftom in 
peaking and writing, is the ftandard to which 
we muft at laft r^fort for- determining every 
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I 1 
controverted point in language and flyle. But it 
will not follow from this, that grammatical rules 
ire fuperfeded as ufelefs. In every language 4 
vhich has been. in any degree cultivated, there 
prevails a certain ftrnfiure arid analogy of parts 9 
which is underftood to give foundation to the 
moft reputable ufage of fpeech; and which,* in 
all cafes, when ufage is loofe or dubious, pofc 
feffes confiderable authority. In every language , 
there are rules of fyntax which mpft be inviolably 
obferved by all who would either write or fpeak 
with any propriety. For fyntax is no other than 
that arrangement of words , in a fen ten ce, which 
renders the meaning of each word, and the rela- 
tion of all the. words to one another , moft clear 
and intelligible. 

All the rules of Latin lyntax, it is true, can- 
not be applied to our language. Many of thpfe 
rules arofe from the particular form of their lan- 
guage, which occafioned verbs or p repositions to 
govern, fome the genitive , fome the dative , fome 
the. accjifative or ablative, cafe. But, abftra&ing 
'from thefe peculiarities, it is to be always remem* 
bered, that the chief and fundamental rules of 
fyntax are common to the Englifli as well as the 
Latin tongue; and, indeed, belong equally to all 
languages. For, in all languages, the parts 
which compofe fpeech are effentially the fame; 
fttbftantives, adjeftives, verbs, and connecting 
particles : And wherever thefe parts of fpeech 
are. found, there are certain neceffary relations 
ampng them, which regulate their fyntax, or 
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the place which they ought to poflefe in a fen- 
tence. Thus, in Englifli , j lift as much as in La- 
tin, the adjective muft, by pofition , be made to 
agree with its fubftantive ; and the verb muft 
agree with its nominative in perfon and number; 
becaufe , from the nature of things , a word which 
exprefles either a quality or an a&ion , muft cor- 
refpond as dofely as poflible with the name 
of that thing whofe quality, or whofe a&ion , 
it exprefles. Two or more fubftantives , joined 
by a copulative, muft always require the verbs 
or pronouns, to which they refer, to be placed 
in the plural number; otherwife, their common 
relation to thefe verbs or pronouns is not pointed 
out An aflive verb muft, in every language, 
govern the accufative; that is, clearly point out 
fome fubftantive noun, as the obje& to which 
its aftion is dire&ed. A relative pronoun muft, 
in every form of fpeech, agree with its antece- 
dent in gender, number, and perfon; and con- 
junctions, or connecting particles , ought always 
to couple like cafes and moods; that is, ought 
to join together words which are of the fame 
form and ftate with each other. I mention thefc 
as a few exemplifications of that fundamental 
regard tofyntax, which, even infuch a language 
as ours , is abfolutely requifue for writing or 
fpeaking with any propriety. 

Whatever the advantages , or defefts of the 
Englifli language be, as it is our own lan- 
guage , it deferves a high degree of our ftudy 
and attention , both with regard to the choice of 
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words which we employ, and with regard to , 
the fyntax, or the arrangement of thefe words 
in a fen ten ce. We know how much the Greeks 
and the Romans, in their mod polifhed and 
flourifliing times, cultivated their own tongues. 
We know how much fludy both the French , 
and the Italians, have bellowed upon theirs. 
Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the 
ftudy of other languages , it can never be com- 
municated with advantage , unlefs by fuch as can 
write and fpeak their own language well. Let the 
matter of an author be ever fo good and ufefal, 
his compofitions will always fuffer in the public 
etep, if his expreflion be deficient in purity and 
pr^riety. At the fame time , the attainment of 
a correA and elegant ftyle, is an objeft which 
demands application and labor. If any imagine 
they can catch it merely by the ear , or acquire 
it by a flight perufal of fome of our good authors, 
they will find themfelves much difappointed. 
The many errors, even in point of grammar, 
the many offences againft purity of language , 
which are committed by writers who are far from 
being contemptible, demonftrate, that a careful \ 
Audy of the language is previoufly requifite, iiv - 
all who aim at writing it properly *. 

* On this fubjeft, the reader ought to pernfe Dr. Lowth's 
Short Introdu&ion to English Grammar, with critical notes; 
which is the grammatical performance of higheft authority that 
has appeared in our time, and in which he will fee, what I 
have {aid concerning the inaccuracies in language of fome of our 
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beft writers, fully verified. In Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of 
' Rhetoric, he will likewife find many acute and ingenious obser- 
vations, both on the English language, and on ftyle in general. 
And Dr. Prieftley's Rudiments of English Grammar will alfo be 
ufeful, by pointing out feveral of the errors into which writers 
are apt to fait. 
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IAVING finifhed the fubjea of language, I 
now enter on the conlideration of ftyle , and 
the rules that relate to it. 

It is not eafy to give a precife idea of what ' / 
is meant by ftyle. The beft definition I caiK. V 
give of it , is , the peculiar manner in which a -^ 
man expreffes his conception* , by means of 
language. It is different from mere language 
or words. The words which an author employs, 
may be proper and faultlefs; and his ftyle may, 
neverthelefs , have great faults \ it may be dry* 
or ftiff, or feeble, or affefled. Style ha$ always 
fome reference to an author's manner of thinking.. 
It is a pi&ure of the ideas which rife in his 
mind , and of the manner in which they rife 
there ; and , hence , when we are examining 
an author's compofition , it is, in many cafes, 
extremely difficult to feparate the ftyle from 
the fentiment. No wonder thefe two fliould 
be fo intimately connected, as ftyle is nothing 

L. on R 9 1. *4 
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clfe , than that fort of expreflion which our 
thoughts moft readily affume. Hence, different 
countries have been noted for peculiarities of 
ftyle , fuited to their different temper and genius. 
The eaftern nations animated their ftyle with 
the moft ftrong and hyperbolical figures. The 
Athenians, a polifhed and acute people, formed 
a ftyle accurate, clear, and neat. TheAfiatics, 
gay and loofe in their manners, affefled a ftyle 
florid and diffufe. The like fort of charac- 
teriftical differences are fcommonly remarked in 
the ftyle of the French, the Englifh, and the 
Spaniards. In giving the general characters of 
ftyle, it is ufual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, 
or a fpirited ftyle; which are plainly the charac- 
ters of a writer's manner of thinking , as well as 
of expreffing himfelf : So difficult is it to feparate 
thefe two things from one another. Of the 
general chara&ers of ftyle , I am afterwards to 
difcourfe; but it will be neceffary to begin with 
examining the more fimple qualities of it; from 
the afTemblage of which , its more complex 
denominations, in a great meafure, refult. 

All the qualities of a good ftyle may be 
ranged under two heads , perfpicuity and or- 
r nament. For all that can poffibly be required ' 
of language , is , to convey our ideas clearly to 
the minds of others, and, at the fame time, in 
fuch a drefs , as by pleafing $nd interefting them , 
Stall moft effectually ftrengthen the impreflions 
-which we feek to make. When both thefe ends 
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£re anfwered , we certainly accomplifli every pur- 
pofe for which we ufe" writing and difcourfe. 

Perfpicuity , it will be readily admitted , isx 
the fundamental quality of ftyle * ; a quality fo 
effential in every kind of writing, that, for the 
want of it , norhing can atone. Without this , 
the richeft ornaments of ftyle only glimmer 
through the dark; and puzzle, inftead of pleat- 
ing, the reader. This, therefore, muft be our v > 
firft objefl, to make our meaning clearly and/ x 
fully underftood, and underftood without the 
leaft difficulty. "Oratio," Giys Quinflilian , debet 
" negligenter quoque audientibus effe aperta; 
tt ut in animum audientis , ficut fol in oculos 
" etiamfi in eum non intendatur , occurrat. 
w Quare, non folum ut intelligere poffit, fed n4 
4 * omnino poffit non intelligere curandum .+." If 
we are obliged to follow a writer with much 
Care, to paufe, and to read over his -fen fences & 
fecond time, in order to comprehend them fully, 
he will never pleafe us long. Mankind are too 
indolent to relifh fo much labor. They may 



¥ " Nobis prima fit virtus , perfpicuitas , propria verba > re&us 
u qrdo, non in longum dilata conclufioj nihil neque defit, neque 
« fnperfluat." guiNCTIL. lib. tiii. 

f cc Difcourfe ought always to be obvious , even to the moft 
" carelefs and negligent hearer $ fo that the fenfe shall ftrike 
u his mind , as the light of the fun does our eyes , though they 
a are not dire&ed upwards to it. We muft ftudy f hot. only 
a that every hearer may underftand us, but, that it shall be 
* impoflible for him not to underftand us. " 
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pretend to admire the authors depth, after they 
have difcovered his meining ; but they will, 
feldom be inclined to take up hi^ work a fecond 
time. 

Authors fometimes plead the difficulty of 
their fubjeft , as an excufe for the want of 
perfpicuity. But the excufe can rarely, if ever, 
be fuftained. For whatever a man conceives 
clearly, that it is-Jn his power, if he will be 
at the trouble, to put into diftinft propofitions, 
to exprefs clearly to others : and upon no 
fubjefl ought any man to write, where he cannot 
think clearly. His ideas , indeed , may , very 
excufably , be on fome fubjefls incomplete or 
inadequate ; but ftill , as far as they go , they 
ought to be clear; and, wherever this is the 
Cafe , perfy)icuity , in exprefling them , is always 
attainable. The obfcurity which reigns -fo much 
among many mptaphyfical writers, is, for the 
moft part , owing to the indiftin&nefs of their 
own conceptions. They fee the objeft but in 
a confufed light; and, of courfe , can never 
exhibit it in a clear one to others. 

Perfpicuity in writing, is not to be confidered 
as only a fort of negative virtue , or freedom 
from' defeat. It has higher merit : It is a 
degree of pofitive beauty. We are pleafed with 
an author , we cohfider him as deferving praife, 
who frees us from all fatigue of fearching for his 
meaning ; who carries us through his fnbje& 
without any embarraffment or confufion ; whofe 




ftyle flows always like a limpid ftream , where 
we fee to the very bottom, 

The ftudy of perfpicuity requires attention, 
firft, to Jingle words and phrafes , and then to 
theconftruclion of femences. I begin with treat- 
ing of the ftrit, and fhall confine myfelf to tt in 
this lecture. 

Perfpicuity, confidered with refpeft to words 
and phrafes , requires thefe three qualities in them; 
purity , propriety y and prccifion. 

Purity and propriety of language , are often 
nfed indifcriminately for each other; and, indeed, 
they are very nearly allied, A • diftinflion , 
however, obtains between them. Purity, is the 
life of fuch words, and fuch conftrnflions, as 
belong to the idiom of the langnage which we 
fpeak; in oppofition to words and phrafes that are 
imported from other languages , or that are 
obfolete, or new coined, or ufed without proper 
authority. Propriety, is the feleflion of fuch 
words in the language , as the beft and moft 
eftabliflied ufage has appropriated to thofe ideas 
which we intend to exprefs by them. It implies 
the correfl and happy application of them , 
iccoVding to that ufage , in oppofition to 
vulgarifms or low expreffions; and to words and 
phrafes, which would be iefs fignificant of the 
ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be 
pure; that is, it may all be ftri«Tily Englilh , 
without Scotticifms or Gallicifms , or ungram- 
matical irregular expreffions of any kind , and 
may, neverthelefs , be deficient in propriety. 
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The words may be ill chofen; not adapted 'to 
the fubjeCt, nor fully expreflive of the author's 
fenfe. He has taken all his words and phfafes 
from the general mafs of Englifli language ; but 
he has made his fele&ion among thefe words 
unhappily. Whereas, ftyle cannot be proper 
without being alfo pure; and where both purity 
and propriety meet , befides making ftyle per- 
fpicuom, they alfo render it graceful. There is 
no ftandard, either of purity or of propriety f 
but the practice of the beft writers and fpeakers 
in the country. 

When • mentioned obfolete or new-coined 
words as incongruous with purity of ftyle , it 
will be eafily underftood, that fome exceptions 
are to be made. On certain occafions , they may 
have grace. Poetry admits of greater latitude 
thanprofe, withrefpeft to coining, or, at lead* 
new-compounding words; yet, even here, this 
liberty fhould be ufed with a fparing hand. In 
profe , fuch innovations are more hazardous, 
$nd have a worfe ^ffefl. They are apt to give 
ftyle an afFefled and conceited air ; and fhould 
never be ventured upon , except by fuch * whofe 
eftablifhed reputation gives them fome degree of 
dictatorial power over language. 

The introduction of foreign and learned 
words , unlefs where neceffity requires them , 
fhould always be avoided. Barren languages 
may need fuch afliftances ; but ours is not otie 
of thefe. Dean Swift , one of our moil correft 
writers, valued himfelf much on ufmg no words 
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but foch as were of native growth : and his 
language may, indeed be confidered as a fland- 
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purity and propriety 
choice of words. At prefent, %ve feem to be 
departing from this flandard* A multitude of 
Latin words have, of late, been poured in upon 
us. On fome occahons, they give an appearance 
of elevation and dignity to flyle. But often 
alfo , they render it ftiiF and forced: And, in 
general, a plain native flyle, as it is more 
intelligible to all readers, fo, by a proper ma- 
nagement of words, it can be made equally ftrong 
and expreflive with this Latinized Englifh. 

Let us now confider the import of precifion 
in language , which , as it is the higheft part 
of the quality denoted by perfpicuity , merits 
a full explication ; and the more , becaufe diftinft 
ideas are, perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 

The exa£t import of preciiion may be drawn 
from the etymology of the word. It comes from 
" prcecidere , *' to cut off: It imports retrenching 
all fuperfluities, and pruning the expreffion fo * 
as to exhibit neither more nor lefs than an exaft 
copy of his idea who ufes it. I obferved before, 
that it is often difficult to feparate the qualities 
of flyle from the qualities of thought; and it 
is found fo in this inflance. For, in order to 
Write with precifion , though this be properly 
a quality of flyle, one muft poffefs a very con- 
fiderable degree of diflin£lnefs and accuracy in 
his manner of thinking. 

The words, which a man ufes to exprefs hit 
ideas 3 may be faulty in three refpeds: They 
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may either not exprefs that idea which the au- 
thor intfends , but feme other which only re- 
fembles, or is a-kin to it; or, they may exprefs 
that idea, but not quite fully and completely: 
or, they may exprefs it, together with fomething 
more than he intends. Precifion Hands oppofed 
to all thefe three faults; but chiefly to the laft. 
In an authors writing with propriety, his being 
free of the two former faults feems implied. The 
words which he ufes are proper; that is, they 
exprefs that idea which he intends, and they 
exprefs it fully; but to be precife, fignifies , that 
they exprefs that idea, and no more. There is 
nothing in his words which introduces any foreign 
idea , any fuperfluous unfeafonable acceflbry , fo 
sis to mix it confofedly with the principal objeft , 
and thereby to render our conception of that 
objefl loofe and indiftinll. This requires a writer 
to have, himfelf, a very clear apprehenfion of 
the objefl he means to prefent to us ; to have 
laid faft hold of it in his mind ; and never to 
waver in any one view he takes of it: a perfection 
to which , indeed , few writers attain. 

The ufe and importance of precifion , may be 
deduced from the nature of the human mind. 
It never can view, clearly and diftin&ly, above 
one objeft at a time. If it muft look at two or 
three together, efpecially objefls among which 
there is refemblance or connexion , it finds itfelf 
confufed and embarraffed. It cannot clearly 
perceive in what they agree , and in what they 
differ. Thus, were any objeft, fuppofe fomc 
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animal , to be prefented to me , of whofe ftruc- 
ture I wanted to form a diftinfl notion, I would 
defire all its trappings to be taken off , I would 
require it to be brought before me by itfelf , and 
to ftand alone, that there might be nothing to 
diftraft my attention. The fame is the cafe with 
words. If, when you would inform me of your 
meaning, you alfo tell me more than what con-' 
,veys it; if you join foreign circumftances to the 
principal objefl; if, by unneceflarily varying the 
expreffion, you fhift the point of view, and 
make me fee fometimes the objsft itfelf, and 
fometimes another thing that is connected with 
itj you. thereby oblige me to lo6k on feveral ob- 
jects at once , and I lofe fight of the principal. 
You load the animal , you are fliowing me, with 
fo many trappings and collars 9 and bring fo 
many of the fame fpecies before me , fomewhaU 
refembling, and yet fomewhat differing , that I 
fee nonei of them clearly. 

This forms what is » called a loofe ftyie; and 
is the proper oppofite to precifion. It generally 
arifes from uting a fuperfluity of words. Feeble 
writers employ a multitude of words to make 
themfelves ijnderftood , as they think, more 
«liftin£tty ; and they only confound the reader. 
They are fenfible of not having caught the 
precife expreffion, to convey what they would 
fignify; they do not, indeed > conceive their 
own meaning very precifely themfelves; and, 
therefore, help it out, as they can, by this and 
the Qther word , which may , as they fuppofo, 
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fupply the defeft, and bring yoa fomewhat 
nearer to their idea : They are always going 
about it, and about it, but never juft hit the 
thing. The image as they fet it before you , is 
always feen double ; and no double image is 
diftinft. When an author tells me of his hero's 
courage in the day of battle, the expreffion is 
precife, and I nnderftand it folly. But if, from 
the defire of multiplying words, he will needs 
praife his courage and fortitude '; at the moment 
he joins thefe words together , my idea begins to 
waver. He means to exprefs one quality more 
ftrongly; but he is, in truth, exprefiing two. 
Courage refills danger ; fortitude fupports pain. 
The occafion of exerting each of thefe qualities is 
different ; and being led to think of both toge- 
ther, when only one of them fiiould be in my 
view , my view is rendered uafteady , and my 
conception of the objefl mdiftinft. 

From what I have faid , it appears that an 
author may, in a qualified fenfe, be perfpicuous, 
while yet he is far from being precife, He ufes 
proper words, and a proper arrangement; he 
gives you the idea as clear as he conceives it 
himfelf; and fo far he is perfpicuous but the 
ideas are not very clear in his own mind ; they 
are loofe and general ; and , therefore , cannot 
be exprefled with precilion. All fubjeflsdo not 
equally require precifion. It is fufficient , on 
many oecafions, that we have a general view 
of the meaning. The fubjeft , perhaps, is of 
the known and familiar kind j and we are in no 
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hazard of miftaking the fenfe -of the author, 
though every word which he ufes be not precife 
and exa£t 

Few authors , for inftance , in the Englifli 
language, are more clear and perfpicuous, on 
the whole, than Archbifiiop Tillotfon , and Sir 
William Temple ; yet neither of them are re- 
markable for precifion, They are loofe and 
difTufe; and accuflomed to exprefs their meaning 
by feveral words , which iliow you fully where- 
abouts it lies, rather than to tingle out thole 
expreffions , which would convey clearly the 
idea they have in view, and no more. Neither, 
indeed , is precifion the prevailing character of 
Mr, Addifon's ftyle ; although he is not fo deficient 
in this refpefl as the other two authors. 

Lord Shaftfbury's faults, in point of pre- 
cifion, are much greater than Mr. Addifon's; 
and the more unpardonable , becaufe he is a 
profeffed phtlofophical writer ; who , as fuch , 
ought , above all things, to have ftudied Preci- 
fion. His ftyle has both great beauties, and 
great faults; and, on the whole, is by no means 
a fafe model for imitation. Lord Shaftlbory was 
well acquainted with the power of words ; 
thofe which he employs are generally proper 
and well founding; he has great variety of them ; 
and his arrangement, as fhall be afterwards 
ftown , is commonly beautiful. His defeat, in 
precifion , is not owing fo much to indiftinft 
or confufed ideas , as to perpetual affeflation. 
He is fond, to excefs, of the pomp and parade 
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of language; he is never fatisfied with expret- 
fing any thing clearly and (imply ; he muft 
always give it the drefs of flate and majefty. 
Hence perpetual circumlocutions, and many 
words and phrafes employed to defcribe fome- 
what, that would have been defcribed much 
better by one of them. If he has occafion to 
mention any perfon or author , he very rarely 
mentions him by his proper name. In the treatife, 
entitled , Advice to an Author , he defcants for 
two or three pages together upon Ariflotle, 
-without once naming him in any other way, 
than the mailer critic, the mighty genius and 
judge of art, the prince of critics, the grand 
mailer of art, and confummate philologift. In 
the famd way , the grand poetic fire , the 
philofophical patriarch , and his difciple of 
noble birth , and lofty genius , are the only 
names by which he condefcends to diflinguifh 
Homer , Socrates, and Plato, in another paffage 
of the fame treatife. This method of diftingnilh- 
ing perfons is extremely affe&ed ; but it is not 
fo contrary to precifion , as the frequent circum- 
locutions he employs for all moral ideas ; atten- 
tive, on every occafion, more to the pomp of 
language , than to the clearnefs which he ought 
to have ftudied as a philofopher. The moral 
fenfe, fox inftance , after he had once defined it, 
was a»clear term; but, how vague becomes the 
idea,' when f in the next page, he calls it, * c that 
" natural affe&ion,* and anticipating fancy, which 
" makes the feqfe of right and wrong? " Self 
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examination, or reflexion on our own condu&, 
is an idea conceived with eafe; but when it is 
wrought into all the forms of , "a man's di* 
46 viding himfelf into two parties, becoming a 
4< felf-dialogift , entering into partnership with 
44 himfelf, forming the dual number praftically 
44 within himfelf; " we hardly know what to 
make of it. On fome occafions , he fo adorns , 
or rather loads with words the plaineft and fimpleft 
propofitions , as , jf not to obfcure , at leaft , to 
enfeeble them. 

In the following paragraph , for example , of 
the Inquiry concerning Virtue , he means to 
{how, that, by every ill a&ion we hurt our 
mind, as much as one wholhouldfwallowpoifon, 
or give himfelf a wound , wduld hurt his body. 
Qbferve what a redundancy of words he pours 
forth: "Now, if the fabric of the mind or 
46 temper appeared to us, fuch as it really is; 
" if we faw it impoflible to remove hence any- 
" one good or orderly affe&ion , or to introduce* 
41 any ill or disorderly one , without drawing 
" on, in fome degree, that diflblute Hate which, 
" at its height , is confeffed to be fo miferable ; 
4< if would then , undoubtedly , be confefTed , 
" that fince no ill, immoral, or unjuft adion, 
14 can be committed , without eitfcec a new 
44 inroad and breach on the temper and paflions, 
44 or a further advancing of that execution 
44 already done ; whoever did ill , or a&ed in 
44 prejudice of his integrity, good- nature i or 
44 worth , would of neqeffity, aft with greater 
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<4 cruelty towards himfeif , than he who fcrupled 
u not to fwlllow what was poifonous , or who , 
** with his own hands, fhould voluntarily mangle 
" or wound his outward form or conftitution ,' 
Ci natural limbs or body*." Here, to commit 
a bad aflion , is , firft , " to remove a good and 
" orderly affe&ion, and to introduce an ill or 
" diforderly one;" next, it is, " to commit an 
" adion that- is ill, immoral, and unjuft;" and 
in the next line, it is, " to do ill, or to aft in 
* c prejudice of integrity, good-nature, and worth;*' 
nay , fo very fimple a thing as a man's wounding 
himfeif, is , "to mangle, or wound , his out- 
*• ward form and conftitution , his natural limbs 
c * or body. " Such fuperfluity of words is difguft- 
ful to every reader of correct tafte ; and ferves no 
purpofe but to embarrafs and perplex the fenfe. 
This fort of ftyle is elegantly defcribed by Quinc- 
tilian , "♦eft in quibufdam turba inanium verbo- 
cl rum, qui dum communem loquendi morem 
w reformidant, dufti fpecie nitoris, circumeunt 
" omnia copiofa loquacitate quae dicere volunt f." 
Lib. vii. cap. 2. 



* Charadcrift. Vol. IL p. 8?. 

f " A crowd of unmeaning words is brought together , by 
u fome authors, who, afraid of ex pre fling themfelves after rf 
a common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 
" of fplendor, forround every thing which they mean to fay 
tt with a certain copious loquacity." 
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The great fource of a loofe ftyle , in op- 
pofitiqn to precifion, is the injudicious ufe of 
thofe words termed fynonymous. They are 
called fynonymous, becaufe they agree in ex- 
prefling one principal idea; but, for the mod 
part , if not always , they exprefs it with fome 
diverfity in the circumftances. They are varied 
by fome acceflbry idea which every word intro- 
duces, and which forms the diftin&ion between 
them. Hardly, in any language , are there two 
words that convey precifely the fame idea ; a 
perfon thoroughly conVerfant in the propriety 
of the language , will always be able to obferve 
fomething that diftinguilhes them. As they are 
like different (hades of the fame color, an ac- 
curate writer can employ them to great ad- 
vantage , by ufing them, fp as to heighten and 
to finiih the pitture which he gives us. He 
fupplies # by one , what was wanting in the other, " 
to tto force , or to the luflre of the image which 
he VPans to exhibit. But, in order to this end, 
he muft be extremely attentive to the choice 
which he makes of them. For the bulk of writers > 
are very apt to confound them with each other • 
and to employ them carelefsly , merely for the 
fake of filling up a period , or of rounding and , 
cliverfifying the language , as if their fignification 
^ere exa&ly the fame, while, in truth, it isnot^ 
Hence a certain mift, and indiftinflnefs, is unwarily 
•thrown over ftyle. 

In the Latin language ,. there are no 
^two words we would more readily take to be 
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fynonymous , than amare and diligere. Cicero , 
however , has fliown us , that there is a very clear 
diftinflion betwixt them , " Quid ergo ," fays he, 
in one of his epiftles, " tibi commendem eum 
" quern tu ipfe diligis ? Sed tamen ut fcires eum 
" non a me diligi folum, verum etiam amari 9 
" ob earn rem tibi haec fcribo *. " In the fame 
manner tutus and fecurus, are words which we 
would readily confound; yet their meaning is 
different. Tutus , fignifies out of danger ; fecurus y 
free from the dread of it. Seneca has elegantly; 
marked this diftin&ion : " Tuta fcelera efle poffunt, 
" fecura non poffuntf. " In our own language , 
very many inftances might be given of a difference 
in meaning among words reputed fynonymous ; 
and, as the fubjefl is of importance, I fball now 
point out fome of thefe. The inftances which I 
am to give , may themfelves be of ufe ; and they 
will ferve to fliow theneceflity of attending, with 
care and ftriftnefs , to the exaflt import of w^ris, 
if ever we would write with propriety or preeftn. 
Aujlerity , Severity , Rigor. Aufterity , relates 
to the manner of living; feverity , of thinking;' 
rigor, of puniflijng. To aufterity, is oppofed 
effeminacy; to feverity, relaxation; to rigor 
demency. A hermit, is aqftere in his life; a 
cafuift , fevere in his application of religion or 
law^ajudge, rigorous in his fentences. 
♦ 

* Ad Famil. I. 13. ep. 47. 

f Epift. 97. ■ • 

CuJlom % - 






Cujlom , Habit, Cuftom , refpe&s the aflion ; 
habit, thea£lor. By coflom, we mean the fre- 
quent repetition of the fame aft ; by habit , the 
cffefl which that repetition produces on the mind 
or body. By the cuftom of walking often on the 
ftreets , one acquires a habit of idlenefs. 

Surprifedi ajlonijlted, amazed, confounded. I am 
furprifed with what is new or unexpected ; I am 
afloniihed, at what isvaft or great; I am amazed, 
with what is incomprehenfible; I am confounded, 
by what is (hocking or terrible. 

Dejijt , renounce 5 quit, leave qffl Each of thefe 
words imply fame purfuit or objeft relinquished; 
but from different motives. We defift from the 
difficulty of aceomplifliing. We renounce, on 
account of the difagreeahlenefs of the objeft , 
or purfuit. We quit, for the fakeoffome other 
thing which interefts us more ; and we leave off, 
becaufe we are weary of the deftgn. A politi- 
cian defifts from his defigns, when he finds {hey 
are impracticable; he renounces the court , be- 
caufe he has been affronted by it; he quits am- 
bition for ftudy or retirement; and leaves off his 
attendance on the great , as he becomes old and 
weary of it. 

Pride , Vanity, Pride makes us efteem our- 
selves ; vanity , makes us defire the efteem of others. 
It is juft to fay , as Dean hwift has done , that a 
man is too proud to be vain, 

Haughtinefs , Difdain Haughtinefs , is founded 
on the high opinion we entertain ofourfelves; dif- 
dain , on the low opinion we have of others. 
L. on R. 1. i5 • 
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To dijiingwjh , to feparate. We diftinguifli , 
what we want not to confound with another thing; 
we feparate , what we want to remove from it; 
Objefls are diftihgAiflied from one 'another , by 
their qualities. They are feparatfed , by.the dis- 
tance of time or place. : 

To weary , to fatigue. The continuance of the 
fame thing wearies us ;* labor fatigues us. I am 
Weary with ftanding; I am fatigued with walking. 
A fuitor wearies us by his perfeverance ; fatigues 
us by his importunity. 

To abhory to detefi. To abhor imports, limply, 
flrbng diflike ; to detdl , imports alfo ftrong diP- 
approbation. One abhors being in. debt; he 
detefts treachery. 

To % hwent, to difcover. We invent things that 
are new ; .we difcover what was before hidden-. 
Galileo invented the telefcope; Harvey difcovered 
"the circulation of the blood. 

Ohiy, alone. Only, imports that there is! 4 no 
other of the fame kind; alone, imports being 
accompanied by no other. An only child, is one 
Who has neither brbthef nor fitter ; a child alone 
is one who is left by itfelf. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precife language, betwixt thefe two 
'phrafes , "virtue only makes us happy ;*" and, 
" virtue alone makes us happy. " Virtue only 
tnakes us happy, imports , that nothing elfe can 
do it. Virtue alone makes us happy, imports, 
that virtue, by itfelf, or unaccompanied with 
other advantages, is fufficient to do it. 
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Entire, complete. A thing is entire, by wanting 
none of its partsj complete , by wanting non$ of 
the appendages that belong to i%. A man^may 
have an entire houfe to himfelfj and yetnothavq 
one complete apartment. 

Tranquillity, Peace, Calm. Tranquillity, refpe&f 
a iituation free from trouble, cpnfidere4 in itfelfj 
peace, the fame fituatipn with refpetf to any r 
caufesthat might interrupt it; calm, with regard 
to a disturbed fituation going before , or foU 
lowing it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, iiji 
Jrimfelf; peace, with others;, and calm, after 
the ftorm. , 

. A Difficulty-, an Qbjtacle. A difficulty, em;* 
barraffes ; an obftacle , flop$ us. We remove Jthe 
one ; we furmount the oth$r. Generally, thp firft, 
exprefles fomewhat -ariling from the nature ^n4 
circumflances of the affair, the feoond, fbmewhat 
arifing from a foreign caufe* . -Philip found diffi- 
culty/in managing the Athenians frpm the nature 
of their difpofitions ; but the eloquence, of De- 
moflhenes was the grg&teftjobft^cle tg his deligns. 
Wifdom+tPfudente. Wifdom , leads us to fpeab 
and ajl what ismoA proper. Prudence, pirevjents 
our fpeaking crafting improperly. ,A,wifcman y 
employs thte .moft proper means for ftjccefe , a 
prudent man ,' the fafeft mean* for not being 
brought'into danger. . ^ { 

Enough, Sufficient. Enough,. rebates to th^quan- 
. tity which one wiflies to havepf any t^ng. Suf- 
ficient, relates, to the ufc.-thft i$ to be m^.ff^ 
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it. Hence, enough , generally impacts at greate r 
quantity than fuffident does. The covetous nut 
never has enough ; altjiough he has what is faf- 
Jftrientfar nature. 

To avow, to acknowledge j to confefs. Fach of 
thefe words imports the affirmation of a tact, hot 
in very different circumftances. To arow, fup» 
v pofes the perfon to glory in it; to acknowledge; 
fup po fcs a fiofiall degree of faultincfs, which the 
acknowledgment oompenfates: tocofriefeyfuppoCes 
a higher degree of crime. A patriot avows his 
oppofirion to a bad minifter, and is applauded; 
a gentleman acknowledges his miftake, and is 
forgiven ; a prifoner confcfles the crime he is ar> 
cofed of , and is puniJhed. 

To remark j to obferve. We remark, in die 
way of attention, in order to remember ; we ob- 
ferve, in the way of examination r in order to 
judge. A traveller remarks the rooft fbiking ob- 
ject be fees- a general obfcrves all the motions 
of his enemy. 

Equivocal, Ambiguous. Am equ i voc al expreffion 
is , one which has one fenfe open, -and defigned 
to be underftood; another fenfe concealed^ and 
tmderftood only by the perfon who ufesifc. An 
ambiguous expreflion b, one which has appa- 
rently two fefifes, and leaves us at a lofe which 
of them to z re it. An equivocal cxprtJKon is 
nfed with in intention to deceive; an ambiguous 
dne, when it is ufed with defign, b, with an 
afteafion not to give Bill information Anhoneft 
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man will never employ an equivocal expreflion; 
a con filled man may often utter ambiguous ones, 
without any defign. I Hull give only one in- 
ftance more. 

Vbithtj By. Both thefe particles exprefs the 
connexion between fome inftrument , or means 
of effecting an end , and the agent who employs 
it: but with) expreffes a more clofe and imme- 
diate connexion; iy, a more remote one* We 
kill a man with a (word ; he dies by violence. 
The criminal is bound with ropes by the execu- 
tioner. The proper diftin£lion in the ufe of thefe 
particles, is elegantly marked in a paflage of Dr. 
Robertfon's Hiflory of Scotland. When one of 
the old Scottifti kings was making an inquiry 
into the tenure by which his nobles held their 
lands, they ftarted up, and drew their fwords ; 
*' By thefe," faid they, u we acquired our lands, 
" and with thefe , we will defend them. By 
u thefe, we acquired our lands;" fignifies the 
more remote means of acquifition by force and 
martial deeds; and, u with thefe we will defend 
* ( them;" fignifies the immediate direft initru- 
ment, the fword , which they would employ in 
their defence. 

Thefe are inftances of words, in our language, 
which , by carelefs writers , are apt to be 
employed as perfeflly fynunyroous , and yet are 
not fo. Their hgnifications approach , but are not 
precifely the fame. The more the diftinflion 
in the meaning of fuch words is weighed , and 
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attended to,* the more clearly and forcibly fliall 
we fpdafc or Write *. '- 

' From all that Jiaa been faid oil this, head, it 
will now appear* that , in order to write or fpeak 
^vith precision, two things are efpecially requifne; 
one, that an author's own ideas be clear and 
diftinft; and the other, that he have an exafl 
2nd lull comprehenfion of the force of thole 
Hvord* which he employs. Natural genias is here 
required; labor and attention flill more. Dean 
•Swift is one of the authors, in our language, 
Yrtbft *3iftinguilhted for precifion of ftyle. In his 
writfftgs-j we feldom or never find vague expref- 
ifions , and fynonymous words, carelefsly thrown 
Tdgfethfcr. His meaning is always clear , and ftrongly 
in ark id. *....»: 

. ' Thkd occafiori to obferve before, that though 
all fiibjefls of writing or difcourfe demand per- 
fpicuity, yet all. do Wot require the fame degree 
6Pthat!#fca& pWciflon , ; which I have endeavoured 

, ¥ In French, theri? is z very ufeful treatife'on this fufcje&, 
^the Ab1>e Girard's Synonytnes Frangois, in which he has made a 
large' cblle&ion of filch apparent fynonyme* in the language, 
jandjshown, with much accuracy* the di (Terence in their fignifica- 
tion. It were much to be wished, that fomc fuch work were 
undertaken for our ;tongue ,. >anri executed with equal t'afte and 
juftgmetit. Nothing would contribute more to precife and elegant 
writing. In **he mean time* this French treatife may be perufed 
; with tonfiderable profit. It will accuftom perfons to" weigh;. with 
attention, the force ofwqrds ; and will fuggeft feveral diftin&i*ns 
betwixt 'fynonymaus .terms in oiif own language, analogous to 
fttyfe w^ic^ jie has pointed put in the French ; and , accordingly, 
feveral of the inftances above given were fuggefted by the work 
of this author. 
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to explain. It is , indeed , in every fort of wri- 
ting, a great beauty to have, at leaft, fgtne meafure 
of precifion, in diftinftion from that loofeprofufion 
of words which imprints no clfcar idea on the 
reader's mind. But we muft , at the fame time, 
be on ou.r guard, left too great a ftudy of preci- 
fion , efpecially in fubje&s where it is not ftriflly 
requifite, betray u? into a dry and barren ftyle; 
left , from the defire of pruning too clofely, we 
retrench all copioufnefs and ornament. Some 
degree of this failing may, perhaps , be remarked 
in Dean Swift's ferious wdrks. Attentive only to 
exhibit his ideas clear and exaft , refting wholly 
on hi^.feufe and.diftiniSnefs Al he appears- to rejeft, 
difdainfijlly, all embellifliment which, priTome 
occafiQns,may be thoijgh{ .jtq, render His 'manner 
fomevvhaf: hajrd and dry! . ,Tb unite together co- 
pioufnefs and precifion, toVe flowing and graceful, 
and , at the farhe time ? correft and exadt in the 
choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
higheft and mod difficult attainments in writing. 
Someiihda of compofition may require morfe of 
copioufnefs and ornament; others, morie oiF {>r<£- 
gifion and accuracy ; nay/in thefame compofition^ 
the different parts of it may demand V proper 
variation of manner. But we mutt ftudy never 
Jtq facrifice , totally, any. one of thefe qualities to 
the other; and, by a proper management ? both 
of them rosy be made fully cpnGfteht \„ii our^own 
ideas be precife, and our knowledge andflQck of 
words be* at the faqae time, exteiifive* ' 
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Strutture of Sentences. 
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LAVING begun to treat of ftyle , m the laft 
\ leflure \ confidered its fundamental quality , per-- 
fpicnity. What I have faidof this, relates chiefly 
to the choice of word*. From words I pf bceed 
to fentences ; arid as , in all writing and difcourfe, 
the proper compofnion arid ftruQure of fentences 
is of the higheft importance, I (hall treat of this 
folly. Though perfpicuity be the general head 
uridey which I, at prefent, Cbnfider language, 
Iihajl not confine myfelf to this quality alone , 
in fentences, but fliall inquire alfo f what is re^ 
/juifit* for their grace and beauty : that I may 
OTin^.together^ uhder one view, all that fyems 
neCWary 4 to be .attended to in the conftra&ioil 
ana irrzjhgemept of wprds in a fentence.* 
'' J[i' jg r'^nbt ' jeltfy to give an exa# definition of 
a len?erice^ r pr pfeirifrdf, farther, than as it aU 
ways im j51i& : ' 1bi$e : biVe'cbmplete* propbfuion of 
enunciation, of thought. Ariftotle's definition if , , 
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in the main, a good one: a A&s f%*«-a anew »** 

*' TiKtvrx* kocS-' «uri?¥ %** ju*>e$3c iuri*o*Tflv : " ( * A form 

M of fpeech which has a beginning and an end 
u withinitfelf, and is of foch a length as to he eafily 
ct comprehended at once/* This, however, ad- 
mits of great latitude. Forafentence, orperiod, 
Con fifts always of component parts, which are 
called its members; and as thefe members may 
be either few or many , and may be connected 
in feveral different ways, the fame thought, or 
mental propofition , may often be either brought 
into one fentence, or fpht" into two or three, 
without the material breach of any rule. 

The firft variety that occurs in the confi der- 
ation of fen fences, is, the diftinflion of long 
and fliort ones. The precife length of fen tences, 
as to the number of words, or the numher of 
members, which may enter into them, cannot 
be afcertained by any definite meafure. Only , 
it is obvious , there may be an extreme on either 
fide- Sentences, immoderately long, and con- 
fitting of too many members, always tranfgrefs 
fome one or other of the rules which I fliali men- 
tion foon , as neceflary to be obfervc d in every 
good fentence. In difcourfes that are to be fpofc- 
en , regard muft be had to the eafinefs of pro- 
nunciation , which is not confident with too 
long periods, In compofitions where pronuncia- 
tion has no place, ftill, however, by ufrng 
long periods too frequently, an author over- 
loads the reader's ear, and fatigues his attention. 
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.For long periods require, evidently, more at- 
tention dian fliort ones, in order to perceive 
clearly the connexion of the feveral parts, and 
to take in .the whole at one view. At, th$ fame 
time, there may be an excefs in too many fliort 
fentences alfo; by which the fenfe is fplitand 
broken, the connexion of thought weakened, 
and the memory burdened , by presenting, to 
it jx Jong fusceflion of minute objefls. 

With regard to the length and conftru&ion 

l of fentences , the French cjritics make : a very 

p- juft diftiri&ion of ftyle, into Jlyle periodique ;, 

.' and Jlyle coupe. The -Jlyle piriodique is,, where 

the fentences are compofed of feveral members 

linked together , and hanging upon one another, 

fo that ; , v th§ fenfe of the whole is. not brought 

out .tiU the clofe. This »is the mod ptfmpous, 

mufical , ,. and oratorical manner of cqmpofipgj 

as in *he following fentence of Sir William X^m- 

ple: "If ypu look ^bpuf- you, and: confide: 

fC th^' lives of; others as well as your pwnj.; : jf 

" you think how few are hom, with honp^ ( and 

4 f- bow.nftany die without name or children;, how 

? c little towty. we fee, and how few friend* f \vp 

5* hear;, how many dife,afes, . and hoyy, A Stjjph 

<c poverty.: ;the/e U in the world; yon will.fajl 

^.down.upQnyo^r knees j and, inftead of re- 

V, pining at one affli^Uon?, >yill admire .fo. many 

* c *bleflitfgs . which ^ you have, jr^ceived figm*\tye 

*'«: hand*of God. " ( Letter to Lady Effex. ) Q^ro 

abound*;; mxh, fefctsiicea eoi\ftru£ted after this 

manner. 
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The fiylt coupe is i ; where theferife is formed 
into fliort independent propositions,; each com- 
plete within itfelf; as in the following of Mr. 
Pope: " I confefs, it wis want of confi deration 
* 4 that made me an .author. I writ, bdcaufe it 
5 C amufed me. I corrected, becaufe it was as 
" pleafanttome tocorreft as to write. Ipublifhed, 
ct becaufe, I was told,. I. might pleafe fuch as it 
" was a credit to pleafe/' (Preface to his works.) 
This is veTy much the French method of writing; 
and always fuits gay:and eafy fubje&si; The Jiylc 
periodique, gives an air of gravity and dignity to 
competition. The Jlyle coupe, is more lively 
and ftriking. According to the nature of the com- 
pofition , therefore , and the. general character it 
ought to bear, the one or other may be pre- 
dominant. But, 'in almoft every kind of com- 
pofition 4 the great rule is to intermix them. For 
the :r ear- tires of either of them when too long con* 
tinned: Whereas $ by a proper mixture of long 
and fliort periods, the ear is gratified, and a cer- 
tain fprightlinefs is joined -with majqfty m our ftyle. 
ft Non femper," fay* Cicero ( defcrfbing very ex;- 
jjfrcjflively^ thefe two different kinds bf ftyles , of 
tt$iich I have been Speaking,) "norifemper uteris 
<c dum eft perpetuitate, & quafi coaverfmne ver- 
f Mbrorom ; fed fape cafpenda. meraforis minutio- 
K ribus orat-io eft *. •■; ... i. ..: 1 : 



~V* •« j t |j not ptbper always to employ a c<thtihtied train , *tld 
*>a fofttbf regular tonipaft of phrafes; but te?t£ ought to U often 
it-broken down into fmaUcr mjtmbtrf." * t :.^i;- : V/ "•» ' 
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This variety is of fo great confeqnence , that 
if mutt be ftudied, not only in the fuccefTion of 
long and fliort fentences, but in the ftru&ore 
of our fentences alfo. A train of fentences , con- 
ftrufled in the fame manner, and with the fame 
number) of members, whether long or fliort, 
fliould pever be allowed to fucceed one another. 
However mufical each of them may be , it has 
a better effefl to introduce even a difcord , than 
to cloy the ear with the repetition of fimilar 
founds?" For, nothing is fo tirefome as perpetual 
uniformity. In this article of the conftru&ion 
and diftribution of his fentences, Lord' Shafts- 
bury has (hown great art. In the laft le&ure, 
I obferved , that he is' often guilty of facrificing 
precrfion of ftyleto pomp of, expreflion; and 
that there runs through his whole manner , a 
ftiffnefs and affeflation , which render him very 
unfit. to be confidered as a general model. Bnt* 
as his ear was fine , and as he was extremely at- 
tentive to every thing that is elegant, he has 
ftudied the proper intermixture of long and 
fliort fentences; with variety and harmony, in 
their ffcudure , more than any other finglift 
author"; and for this part of compofition - J* 
deferves attention. 

From thefe general obfer vations , let us no* 
defcend to a more particular consideration of &6 
qualities that are required to make a fenteftce 
perfect. .• . So much depends upon the proper cMr 
ftruftion of (Sentences, that* in -every fort of 
compofuion , we cannot . be too ftrift in oar 
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attention to it. For, be the fubjeft what it will, 
if the fentences be conftrufted in a clumfy, per- 
plexed , or feeble manner , it is impoflible that a 
work, compofed of fuch fentences , can be read 
with pleafare, or even with profit. Whereas; 
by giving attention to the rules which relate to 
this part of ftyle, we ;acquire the habit of ex- 
prefling ourfelves with perfpicuity and elegance; 
and , if a diforder chance to arife in fome of our 
fentences , we immediately fee where it lies , and 
are able to redify it V 

r> The properties mod effential to a perfect fen- 
tence, feem to me, the four following : 1, Clear'* 
neft and precifion. 3. Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Har* 
mony. Each of thefe I fhall illuftrate feparately , 
*nd at fome length* 

^ The firft is , cleamefs and precifion. The 
leaft failure here, the leaft degree of ambiguity , 
which leave* the mind in any fort of fufpenfe as 



* On the ftru&ure of fentences, the ancients appear to 
fcave beftowed a great deal of attention and care. The treatifb 
4f Demetrius Phalereus, *m fywcixs, abounds with obferva- 
ttone upon the choice and collocation of words • carried to fuch, 
a degree of nicety, as would frequently feem tons minute. 
The treatife of Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus , nm m»v$Tt'4f 
tMfucr«> 9 is more mafterly 5 but is chiefly confined to the 
itvfical ftru&ure of periods ; a fubjecT: , for which the Gfreek lan- 
gtotfce afforded mnch more aillftance to their writers, than our 
tongue admits. On the arrangement of words,' in English fen* 
t**ces, the xviiith chapter of Lord Kaim's Elements of Crtticifm 
tnghl to be confulted; and alfo, the ad Volume of Or. Campbell's 
ffcUofpphy of Rhetoric, 
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to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
greateft care$ nor is it fo eafy a matter to/keep 
always clear of this, as one might, at firft, imaw 
gine. Ambiguity arifes from, two- caufes: eith« 
from a wrong choice of words , or a wrbng 
collocation of them. Of the choice of words/ 
as far as regards perfpicflity , ,1 treated; fully- ii* 
the laft leflure. Of the collocation of them, I 
am now to treat. The firft thing to :jbe ftudfed 
here, is, to obferve exa&ly the rules . of gram- 
mar; as far as thefe can guid? us.. But as the 
grammar of our language is not extenfive, there 
-may often be an ambiguous collocation of words ; 
-whore there is no tranfgrelRon of any gcamitizn 
tical rule. The relations which the wtord$$ oc 
members of a period , bear to one another*, daafe 
not be pointed out in Englifli, as in the Greek 
or Latin, by means of termination; it is afber* 
tained only by the pofition in which they ftandx 
Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of fen- 
tences is, that the words or members .ny>ft 
nearly related, fliould be placed in the fen ten ce^ 
^8 near to each other as pofTible;. fcas to maim. 
their mutual relation clearly appear. This is^« 
rule not always obferved , ev^n by good writers^* 
as ftri&ly as it ought to be t It will be neceflary 
to produce fome inftances , which will bo.fii 
ihow the importance of this rule, and n^ke^Jtfe 
application o f f it be underfioqd. t . .1 

Firit, in^the pofition of adverb*, which aitf 
tifed to qualify the figrtification of fomethirig 
which either precedes or follows them ; ih&ite 1 i$ 
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often a good deal of nicety. " By greatnefs,.* 
fays Mr. Addifon, in the Spectator, No. 412; 
" I do not only mean the bulk' of any fingle' 
" objeft, but the largenefs of a whole view." 
Here the place of the adverb only, renders it a 
limitation of the following word , mean. u l do 
": not only mean. " The queftion may then be 
put, What does he more- than mean? Had he 
placed it after bulk f Rill it would have been 
wrong. " I do not mean the. bulk only of any 
" fingle objeft." For we might theft afk, What 
does he mean more than the bulk? Is it the 
color ? Or any other property ? Its proper 
place, undoubtedly,' is, after the word objett. 
"t'By greatnefs, I do not mean the bulk of any 
"fingle objefl only;" for then $ when we put 
the qiieftion , What more does he mean than the 
bulk of a fingle fcbjeft?' The anfwer eornes out 
exa<£lly as the. author-intends, and gifts it; 
*' The largenefs of a whole view. " — " Theifm , n 
fays Lord Shaftfbtiry , " can only be oppofed 
" to polytheifm, or atheifm " Does h£ mean 
that theifm is capable of nothing elfe, except 
being oppofed to polytheifm or atheiftn ? This 
is what his words literally import, through the 
wrong collocation of only. He fliould' have faid, 
" Theifm can be oppofed only to poly theifm or 
" athejfra." — In like manner, J)eaii Swift 
(Prbjeflfor the Advancement of Religion ) , "The 
"Romans nnderftood liberty, at leaft, as well 
" as tve. " Thefe words are capable of two 
different XenXes , according as the emphafis, in 
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heading them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at 
leajl. In the firft cafe, they will fignify , that 
whatever othetf things we n>ay undeirftand better 
than the Romans, liberty, at leaft, was one thing 
which they underftood as well as we. In the 
fecond cafe, they will import, that liberty was 
underftood, at leajl as well by them as by usj 
meaning , that by them it was better under- 
ftood. If this laft, as I, make no doubt, was 
Dean Swift's own meaning, the ambiguity would 
have been avoided, and the fenfe rendered in- 
dependent of the manner of pronouncing, by 
arranging the words thus: " The Romans pnder- 
" ftood liberty as well, at lead, as we.". The 
fa&ip, with refpeA to fuch adverbs, as, only * 
wholly, at leajl, and the reft of that tribe, that in 
common difcourfe , the tone and emphafis we ufe 
in pronouncing them, generally ferves t^ fliow 
their reference, and to .make the meaning, clear; 
and hence , we acquire a habit of throwing them 
in loofely in thecourfeof a period. But, in wri* 
ting, where a man fpeaks to. the eye,, and not 
to the ear, he ought to be more accurate; and 
fo to conned thofe adverbs with the , word* 
which they qualify, as. to put, his meaning out 
pf doubt upon the firft infpe&ion. 
~+ Secondly, When a circumftance . js biter* 
pofed in the middle of a. fent^nce, it (b^ettgiil 
requires attention how to place it , fo as ty 
fliveftit of all ambiguity. : For inftance: ■ *' ^r« 
11 . thefe defigns " ( fays Lord Bolingbroke , DUfelfc 
on Parties , dedjqat. ) " Are thefe defigns = wl*kb 

" any 
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" any man , who is born a Briton , in any cir- 
** cumftances , in any fituafion , opght to be 
" aflmmed of afraid to avow?" Here we are left 
at a lofs , whether thefe words, " in any cir- 
€C cumjiarices , in any fituafion , " are connefted 
with, ll a man born in Britain, in any circum- 
u fiances , or lit nation , " or with that man's 
" avowing his defigns , in any circumftances , of 
" fituarion, into which he may be brought?'*' 
If the latter, as feerm moft probable, was intend- 
ed to be the meaning, the arrangement ought to 
have been conduced thus: M Are thefe defigns, 
u which any man w r ho is born a Briton , ought 
*' to be afhamed or afraid, in any circumftances, 
" in any fituation , to avow?'* But, 

Thirdly , Still more attention is required to 
the proper difpofition of the relative pronouns, 
wAo, Which , what, whofe , and of all thofe par- 
ticles which exprefs the connexion of the parts 
of fpeech with one another. As all reafoninj* 
depends upon this connexion , we cannot be 
too accurate and precife here* A fmall error 
may overcloud the meaning of the whole fen- 
tence; and even, where the meaning is intelli- 
gible, yet where thefe relative particles are out 
of their proper place , we always find fomethlng 
awkward and disjointed in the ftru&ure of the 
fentence, Thus, in the Speftator (N°. 54) 
H This kind of wit," fays Mr. Addifon, u was 
'' very much in vogue among our countrymen, 
46 about an age or two ago , who did not 

L. on R. J. 16 
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u praflife it for any oblique reafon , but purely 
u for the lake of being witty." We are at no 
lot* about the meaning here ; but the conftruAion 
\yould evidently be mended by difpofing of the 
cjrcuirf ftance , " about an age or two ago," in 
fuch a manner as not to feparate the relative 
whoy from its antecedent our countrymen ; m this 
way : " About an age or two ago , this kind 
V of wit was very much in vogue among our 
46 countrymen , who. did not pra&ife it for any 
€ * oWique reafon , but purely for the fake of being 
€i witty. " Spectator, W°. 412. " We no where 
€ Z meet with a more glorious and pleafing (how 

* in nature, than what appears in the heavens at 

* the riling and fetting of the fun, which is wholly 
" made up of thefe different ftains of light, that 
" fliovv themfelves in . clouds of a different fituar- 

tion." Which ifi frere defigned to connect with 
the word Jhow 9 as its antecedent; but it Hands, 
{p, wide from it, that without a careful attention 
<0, the fenfe, we would be naturally led, by the v 
rules of fyntax, to refer it to the riling and fetting 
of the fun, or. tQ the, fun itfelf; and, hence, an : 
indiftin&nefs is thrown over the whole fentence. 
Th$ following . paflage in Bilhop Sherlock* Ser- 
mons (Vol. II. Ser. ,1.5.) is ftill more cenfuxable: 
u It h fplly to .pretend tp arm ourfelves 4g%inft 
" the accidents of life , by heaping up treasure* 
" which nothing can pro ted us againft, but the good 
* provi4ence of our heavenly father," Which, 
ci always refers grammatically to the immediately' 
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preceding fubftantive, which here is, lt treafures;" 
and this would make nonfenfe of the whole pe<« 
riod. Every one feels this impropriety. The 
fcntence ought to have Rood thus: " It is folly to 
pretend , by heaping up treafures , to arm 
ourfelves againft the accidents of life , which 
nothing can proteft us againft but the good 
,** providence of our heavenly father. " 

Of the like nature is the following inaccu- 
racy of Dean Swift's, He is recommending to 
young clergymen 5 to write their iermons fully 
and diAinftly. " Many/ 1 fays he, 4 < ad (o dn- 
46 really contrary to this method, that, from a 
" habit of faving time and paper, which they 
u acquired at the univerfity, they write in for ■ di- 
* c minuth'e a manner, that they can hardly read 
li what they have written." He certainly does 
not mean, that they had acquired time and piper 
at the univerfity , but that they had acquired 
this habit there ; and therefore his words ought 
to have run thus: u from a habit which they 
ft have acquired at the univerfity of faving time 
" and paper, they write in fo diminutive a-nun- 
" tier. 1 ' In another paffage, the fame author has 
left his meaning altogether uncertain, by mif- 
placing a relative. It is in the conclufion of his 
letter to a member of parliament, concerning the 
facramental tefh u Thus I have fairly given you* 
lc Sir, my own opinion, as well as that of a 
great majority of both houfes here, relanng to 
* this weighty affair 5 upon which I am confident 
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€< yon may fecurely reckon. 9 * Now I all, what it 
is he would have his correfpondent to reckon upon, 
fecurely? The natural eonftru£Vion leads to thefe 
words, u this weighty affair. " But, as it would 
be difficult to make any fenfe of this, it is more 
probable he meant that the majority of both 
houfes might be fecurely reckoned upon; though 
certainly this meaning, as the words are arranged, 
is oblcurely expreffed. The fentence would be 
amended by arranging it thus: " Thus, Sir, I 
*' have given you my own opinion , relating to 
l€ this weighty affair, as well as that of a great 
u majority of both houfes here ; upon which I 
" am confident you may fecurely reckon." 

Several other inftances might be given; but I 
reckon thofe which 1 have produced fnfficient 
to make the rule underftood; that, in the con- 
struction of fentences , one of the firft things to 
be attended to, is, the marflialling of the words 
in fuch order as fiiall molt clearly mark the rela- 
tion of the feveral paits of the fentence to one 
another; particularly * that adverbs fhall always 
be made to adhere clofely to the words which 
they are intended to quality ; that, where a cir- 
cumftance is thrown in , it (ball never hang loofe 
in the midft of a period , but be determined by 
its place to one or other member of it ; and 
that every relative \yord which is ufed * fhatll 
inftantly prefent its antecedent to the mind of 
the reader, without the leaft obfcurity, I have 
mentioned thefe three cafes , becaufe I think 
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they are the moft frequent occasions of ambi- 
guity creeping into fentences. 

With regard to relatives , I moft farther ob- 
ferve, that obfcurity often arifes from the too 
frequent repetition of them, particularly of the 
pronouns w//o, and ihev^ and ihem 7 and theirs , 
when we have occafion to refer to different 
perfons; as, in the following fentence of Arch- 
bifhop Tillotfon (vol. I. ferm. 42.): ** Men look 
44 with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
4C others ; and think that their reputation obfcur- 
44 es them , and their commendable qualities 
14 ftand in their light ; and therefore they do 
u what they can to caft a cloud over them, that 
" the bright finning of their virtues may not 
44 obfcure them. M This is altogether carelefs 
writing. It renders ftyle often obfcure, always 
embar raffed and inelegant. When we find thefe 
perfonal pronouns crowding too faft upon us, 
we have often no method left , but to throw 
the whole fentence into fome other form , which 
may avoid thofe frequent references to perfons 
who have before been mentioned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quinc- 
tilian gives us fome inftances in the Latin, arifing 
from faulty arrangement A man, he tells us, 
ordered , by his will , to have erefled for him , 
after his death , u ftatuam auream haftam 
41 tenement ; M upon which arofe a difpute at 
law, whether the whole ftatue, or the fpear only, 
was to be of gold? The fame author obferves, 
very properly, that a fentence is always faulty 
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when the collocation of the words is ambiguous, 
though the fenfe can be gathered. If any one 
ftould fey , u Ghremetem audivi percuflifle De- 
♦* meam , " this is ambiguous both in fenfe and 
ftrnflure , whether Chremes # or Demea gave the 
blow. But if this expreflion were ufed , " fe 
44 vidifle hominem librum fcribentenj," although 
the meaning be clear, yet Quin&ilian infifts that 
the arrangement is wrong. "Nam," fays he, 
** etiamft librum ab homine fcribi pateat, non 
" certe hominem a libro, male tamen compo- 
" fuerat, feceratque ambiguum quantum in tpfo 
" fait." Indeed, to have the relation of every 
word and member of a fentence marked in the 
moft proper and diftinft manner, gives not clear-' 
irefe only, but grace and beauty to : a fentence, 
making the mind pafs fmoothly and agreeably 
along all the parts of it. 
.^j I proceed now to the fecond quality of a well- 
arranged fentence , which I termed its unity. 
This is a capital property. In every compofition, 
of whatever kind , fome degree of unity is re- 
quired , in order to render it beautiful. There 
irtuft be always fome corine&ing principle among 
7 s tfte parts/ Some one objeft muft reign and be 
predominant. This , as I (hall hereafter fliow , 
holdft in hiftory, in epic and dramatic poetry, 
and in all orations, fiat moft of all, in a lingle 
fentence, is required the ftri&eft unity. For ih6 
very nature of a fentence implies one proportion 
to' be expreffed. It may confift of parts , indeed ; 
bat thefe parts muft be fo clofely bound together, 
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as to make the impreffi on upon the mind, of one 
object, not of many. Now, in order to pre- 
ferve this unity of a fentence, the following rules 
muft be obferved : 

In the firft place, during the courfe of the 
fentence, the fcene fliould be changed as little as . 
poflible. We fliould not be hurried by fudden 
t ran fit ions from perfon to perfon, nor from fubjeft 
to fuhjeit. There is commonly, in every fentence, 
fome perfon or thing > which is the governing 
word. This fliould be continued fo, if poflible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. Should I 
exprefs myfelf thus: " After we came to anchor, 
" they put me on fliore , where I was welcomed 
** by all my friends, who received me with the 
u greateft kindnefs/' In this fentence, though 
the objefls contained m it have a fufficient con- 
nexion with each other, yet, by this manner 
of reprefenting them , by fliifting fo often both 
the place and the perfon, we , and they, and 
/, and who , they appear in fuch a difunited 
view, that the fenfe of connexion is almoft loft. 
The fentence is reftored to its proper unity, by 
turning it after the following manner: u Having 
*' come to an anchor, I was put on fliore, where 
y I was welcomed by all my friends , and re- 
" eeived with the greateft kindnefs. " Writers 
who tranfgrefs this rule, for the moft part tranf- 
grefs, at the fame time, 

A fecond rule j never to Crowd into one 
fentence, things which have fo little connexion, 
that they could bear tcr be divided into two or 
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three fentences. , The violation. of this rule never 
fails to hurt, and difpleafe a reader. Its effeft, 
indeed; is fo bad, that, of the two, it is the 
fafeft extreme, to err rather by too many ftort 
fentences, than by one that is overloaded and 
embarraffed. Examples, abound in authors. I 
{hall produce fome , to juftify what I now fay. 
.f Archbifliop Tillotfon," fays an author of the 
hiftory of England, " died in this year. He 
" was exceedingly beloved both by King Willie 
"am and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. 
$i Tennifon, Bifliop of Lincoln, to fucceed him/' 
Who would expert the latter part of this fen- 
kence to follow, in confequence of the former? 
€i He was exceedingly beloved by both King and 
c< Queen," is the proportion of . the fence nee: 
we look for fome proof of this, or at leaft 
fomething related to it , to follow ; when we are " 
on a fudden carried off to a new proportion, 
* c who nominated Dr. Tennifon to fucceed him." 
The following is from Middleton's Life of Cicero: 
}* In this uneafy ftate, both of his public and 
" private life , Cicero was oppreffed by a new 
." and- cruel affliction , the death of his beloved 
*' daughter Tullia ; which happened foon after 
* Q her divorce from Dolabella; whofe maimers 
*f and humors were entirely difagreeable to her/' 
The principal objeft in this fentence is, the 
death of Tullia , which was the c^ufe of her 
father's affli&ion ; the date of it , as happen- 
ing foon after her divorce from Dolabella , may 
enter into the fentence with propriety j bot 
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the fubjunftion of Dolabella's character is foreign 
to the main objefl; and breaks the unity and 
compaflnefs of the femence totally , by fetting 
a new piflure before the reader. The following 
fentence, from a tranfiation of Plutarch, is ftili 
worfe: "Their march,'* fays tl>e author, fpeak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander , " their 
** march was through an uncultivated country, 
" whofe favage inhabitants fared hardly, having 
* s no other riches than a breed of lean flieep , 
*.* whofe flefli was rank and unfavoury , by reafon 
** of their continual feeding upon fea-fiili/' Here 
the fcene is changed upon us again and again. 
The march of the Greeks , the description of 
the inhabitants through whofe country they 
travelled , the account of their fheep , and the 
caufe of their flieep being ill-rafted food , form a 
jumble of objects, (lightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot, without much difficulty* 
comprehend under oTie view. 

Thefe examples have been taken from fen- 
tences of no great length, yet over-crowded. 
Authors who deal in long fentences, are very 
apt to be faulty in this article. One need only 
open Lord Clarendon's Hiftory , to find exam- 
ples every where. The lor^g, involved, and 
intricate fentences of that author, are the greateft 
blemifli of his compofition ; though, in other 
refpeAs , as a hiftorian , he has confiderable me- 
rit. In later , and more correct writers than Lord 
Clarendon, we find a period fometimes running 
put io far , and comprehending fo many particulars. 
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as to be more properly a difcourfe than a fentence 
Take, for an inftance, the following from Sir 
William Temple, in his Effay upon Poetry* 
" The ufoal acceptation takes profit and pleafufe 
" for two different things ; ana not only calls the 
" followers #r votaries of them by the fevend 
" names of bufy and idle men ; but diftingnilhes 
" the faculties of the mind, that are fconverfant 
" about them , calling the operations of the firft, 
<c wifdom; and of the other, wit; which is a 
" Saxon word, ufed to exprefs what the Spaniards 
" and Italians call ingtnio , and the French , 
" efprit, both from the Latin; though I think 
" wit more particularly fignifies that of poetry, 
** as may occur in remarks on the Runic Ian- 
" guage. " When one arrives at the end of fuch 
a puzzled fentence , he is furprifed to find hrmfelf 
got to fo great a diftance from the objed with 
which he at firft fet out. 

Lord Shaftfbury, often betrayed into faults 
by his love of magnificence , {hall afford us the 
next example. It is in his Rhapfody , where he 
is defcribing the cold regions: " At length," fays 
he, "the fun approaching , melts the fnow, fett 
" longing men at liberty , and affords them means 
" and time to make provifion againft the next 
" return of cold. " This firft fentence is corre& 
enough ; but he goes on : " It breaks the icy fet- 
" ters of the main , where vaft fea-monfters pierce 
** through floating iflands, with arms which can 
u withftand the cryftal rock ; whilft others, who 
\ c of thernfelves feem great as iflands , are by their 
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" bulk alone armed againft all but man, whofe 
" fuperiority over creatures of fuch ftupendous fize 
" and force , (hould make him mindful of his privfc 
" lege of reafoq, and force him humbly to adore 
* 6 the great compofer*of thefe wondrous frames , 
^ and the author of his own fuperior wifdom. " 
Nothing can be more unhappy or embarraffed 
than this fentence; the worfe too , as it is intended 
to be defcriptive , where every thing fliould be 
clear. It forms no ditynfl image whatever. The 
it, at the beginning, is ambiguous whether it 
mean the fun or the cold. The obje& is changed 
three times in the fentence ; beginning with the 
fun, which breaks the icy fetters of the main ; 
then the Sea monfters become the principal per- 
Ibnages; and laftly , by a very unexpected, tranfi- 
tion, man is brought into view, and receives a long 
and ferious admonition before thjB fentence clofes. 
I do. not at prefent infill on the impropriety of 
fuch exprefftons as, Gods, being the compofer of 
frames ; and the fea-monflers having arms that 
with/land rocks. Shaftfbury's ftrength lay in reafon- 
rng and fentiment, more than in defcription ; 
however much his defcriptions have been fome- 
times admired. 

I fhall only give one in fiance more on this 
head, from Dean Swift.; in his propofal, too, for 
correcting the Englifh language : where , in place 
of a fentence , he has given a loofe difiertation 
upon feveral fubjeds. Speaking of the progrefir 
or our language, after the tinje of Cromwell : u To 
V this fucceecled ,*' fays he, " that licentioufnefs, 
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€t which entered with the reiteration , arid , 
€i from infe&ing our religion and morals , fell to 
** corrupt our language ; which laft was not like 
" to be much improved by thofe , who at that 
? 4 time made up the court of King Charles the 
%t iecond ; either fuch as had followed him in 
u his banifliment , or who had been altogether 
€i converfant in the dialeft of thefe fanatic times; 
44 or young men , who ha^i been educated in the 
" fame country: fo that the court, which ofed 
" to .be the ftandard of corre&nefs and propriety 
€i of fpeech , was then , and I think has ever fince 
44 continued, the worft fchool ill England for that 
u accompliftiment; and fo will remain, till better 
€c care be taken in the education of our nobility, 
" that they may fet out into the world -with 
46 fome foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
44 them for patterns of politenefs:" How many 
different fafls , reafonings, and obfervations., are 
"here prefented to the mind at pnce ! and yet fo 
linked together by the author, that they all make 
parts of a fentence, which admits of no greater 
divifion in pointing, than a femicolon between 
any of its members? Having mentioned pointing, 
I {hall here take notice, that it is in vain to gyo- 
pofe , by arbitrary pun&uation , to amend the 
defe£U of a fentence, to correal its. ambiguity, 
or to prevent its confufion. For commas, colons, 
and points , do not make the proper divifions of 
thought; but only ferve to mark thofe which 
arife from the tenor of the authors expreflion: 
and therefore, they are proper or not, juft 
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according as they correfpond to the natural divifions 
of the fenfe. When they are inferred in wrong 
places, they deferve , and will meet with, no 
regard. 
Qf I proceed to a third rule , for preserving the 
unity of fen tenets ; which is to keep clear of 
all parenthefes in the middle of them. On fome 
occalions, thefe may have a Spirited appearance; 
as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aftde, as it is going 
along. But , for the moil part, their effeil is 
extremely bad; being a fort of wheels within 
wheels; fentences in the midft of fentences; the 
perplexed method of difpoting of fome thought, 
which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place. It were needlels to give many inftances, 
as they occur fo often among incorrefl writers. 
I lhall produce one from Lord Bolingbroke, 
the rapidity of whofe genius, and manner of 
writing, betrays him frequently into inaccuracies 
of this fort. It is in the imrodu£lion to his Idea 
of a Patriot King, where he writes thus : " It 
" feems to me, that, in order to maintain the 
u fyftem of the world, at a certain points far 
below that of ideal perfection (for we are made 
capable of conceiving what we are incapable of 
attaining), bur however, Sufficient, upon the 
whole, to conftitute a ftate eafy and happy, 
9r at the worft, tolerable; I fay, it feems to 
me, that the author of nature has thought 
fit to mingle, from time to time , among the 
" Societies of men 3 a few, and but a few, of 
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u thofe on whom he' is gracioufly pleafed'to be* 
*' ftow a larger portion of the ethereal fpirit, 
" that! i* given , in the ordinary courfe oP his 
" government, to the fons of men/' A very bad 
fentence this ; into which, by the help of a par- 
enthefis, and other interjected circumftances , his 
Lordihip had contrived to thruft fo many things , 
that he is forced to begin the conftru&ion again 
with thephrafe I fay ; which , whenever it occurs, 
may be always aflumedas a fure mark of a'clumfy 
ill-conftru&ed fentence ; excufable in fpeaking, 
where the greateft accuracy is not expected, but 
in poliflied writing, unpardonable. 
vT <^/ I (hall add only one rule more for* the unity 
T of a fentence , which is ,' to bring it always to 
a full and perfect clofe. Every thing that is one, 
fiiould have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
I need not take notice, that an unfunded fen- 
tence is no fentence at all, according to any 
grammatical rule. But very often we meet with 
fen fences that are, fo tofpeak, more than finifhed. 
When we have arrived at what we expeded wis 
to be the conclufion , When we have come to the 
word on which the mind is naturally led, by 
what went before, to reft; unexpectedly, fome 
circumftance po|)s out, which ought to iiave' 
been omitted , or to have been difpofed of elfe- 
where; but which is left lagging behind* like a 
tail adje&ed to the fentence ; fomewhat that , as 
Mr. Pope describes the Alexandrine line,' 

u Liks a wounded fnake, drags its flow length ak»g>" 
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All thefe; adjeflions to the proper clofe , . dis- 
figure a fentence extremely.' They give it a lame* 
ungraceful air, and, in particular* they -break 
its unity. Dean Swift, fox. inftancey in his Letter: 
to a Young Clergy irista , fp.eaking of Cicero's 
writings , exprefles himfelf thus : " With thefe 
46 writings, young divines are more converfant, 
" than with thofe of Demofthenes , who , by 
<c many degrees, excelled the other $ at leaft , as 
" an orator. " Here the natural clofe of the fen- 
tence is at thefe words, M excelled the other." 
Thefe words conclude the proportion ; we look 
for no more; and the circumftance added, " at 
u leaft, as an orator," comes in with a very 
halting pace. How much more compatt would 
the fentence have been, if turned thus: " With 
€i thefe writings , young, divines are more con- 
" verfant , than with thofe of Demofthenes , 
u who , by many degrees , as an orator at leaft f 
€ \ excelled the other," In thefol lowing fentence, 
from Sir WiHian Temple , the adjeflion to the 
fentence is altogether foreign to it. Speaking of 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth,, anpl tontenellea, 
Plurality of Worlds, " the firft," fays he, 
" could not end his learned treatife , without a 
"panegyric of modern learning, in comparifon 
" of the ancient ; and the other , falls fo grofsly 
tt into ihe cenfure of the old poetry , &nd pre* 
" farence of the new, that I could not read 
u either of thefe ftrains without fome indtgna- 
" tion j which no quality among men is fo apt 
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* f to raife in me as felf-fufficiency*" The word 
" indignation," concluded the fentence; the laft 
member, " which no quality among men is lb apt 
to raife in me as felf-fufficiency /' is a propofi- 
tton altogether new , added after the proper 
dofe. 
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IAVIN& treated of perfpicuity and unity, as 
neceffary to be ftudied in the, ftrudure of fenten- 
ces, I proceed to the third quality of a corre& fen- 
tence, which I termed ftrength. By this, I mean, 
fuch a difpofition of the feveral words and 
members ,«as fhall bring out the fenfe to the belt 
advantage; as fhall. render the impreflion r which' 
the period is defigned to jpake , moft fulL and 
complete ; and give every word , and every 
member , its due weight and force. The two, 
former qualities of perfpicuity and unity., are, r 
no doubt, abfolutely neceffary to the produ&iofo 
of this effe&$ but more i* ftill requifite* <&ox } ^ 
fentence may be clear enough; it may alio hp 
compa& enough, in all its parts, or have the, 
wquifite unity; and yet, by fome unfavorably 
circumftance in the ftru&ure, it. may fail, in that- 
ftrengthor livelinef9 of impreffibn, which a more 
happy arrangement would have produced. 
v>v s The firft rule/which I fhall give ■, for promot- 
ing the ftrength of a fentence , is, to prune it 

L. on R. l. 17 
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of all redundant words. Thefe may, fometimes, 
be confident with a confiderable degree both of 
clearnefs and unity; but they are always enfee- 
bling. They make the lenience move along' tardy 
and encumbered , 

Eft brevitate opus, ut cnrrat fententra, ncu fe 
Impediat verbis, laflas onciantibus aures*. 

It is a general maxim , that any words , which 
do not add fome importance to the meaning of 
a Sentence, always fpoil it. They cannot be 
fbperfluous, without being hurtful. u Obftat," 
feys Quin&ilian + ** qtitcquid non adjovat w Alt 
that can be fcdily fupphed in the -mind, is better 
left out in the expreffion. Thus : ** Content 
** %Vith deferving a tri&mph, He refufed the ho* 
** nor of it, " is better language than to fay; 
u Being content Wfth deferving a triumph, he 
'* rfcftrfed the horifcf Sf it." I confider it, there- 
fore, as one ofihfe trtoft trfeftll e&ercifes of cor-' 
*e£Hoft, upon reviewing whtft iW have written* 
•r compofed , to &>fttra€t that round-about 
rttlettad of expteffiott, arid to lop off thofe ufeleff 
4xcrefcenees which are commonly fobnd in a firflf 
draught Here a fevfcrfc eye fh&ald b<& employed; 
afiid toe fliall always .find dor fentences acquire* 
ihoke vigor and fenfejg^ when thus retrenched^ 
proridfed alwa^s^ that Ave run not into the 

¥ " Concife ybdr &6&6h 9 let your feiifc be clear, '* 

« N*r, VUfr A we%kt of \tot4S, firttgnt the ear. 
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extreme of pruning fo very clofe , as to givs a 
hardnefs and drynefs to ftyle. For here, as in all 
other things, there is a due medium. Some re- 
gard, though not the principal, muft be had tq 
fulnefs and ivvelling of found. Some leaves'muft 
be left to (belter and furround the fruit, > 

<S As fentences fhould be cleared of redundant 
Words, fo alfo of redundant members. As eveFy 
word ought to prefent a new idea , fo every mei^t 
ber ought to contain a new thought. Oppofed tq 
this, ftands the fault we fometimes meet with, 
of the laft member of a period, being no othe* 
than the echo of the formed, or the Repetition 
of it in fomewhat a different farm. For example ] 
fpeaking of beauty, ".the very ftrft difcov$ry 
"of it," faysMr. Addifonv " ftrikes'„ffce mini 
** with inward joy, and fpreadi delight through 
w all its faculties/' (Mo. 419) And. elfewhere, 
u it is impoffible for us to behold the diyinf 
14 works with coldnefs or indifference, op to furvey 
* fo many beauties, without a fecreft fitfisfa&ipi) 
" and complacency/' (No. 418) In bot£- thefij 
inftances, little or .nothing, is added by, the 
fecond member of the ientence to what wm 
tfready exprefied in the firft: And though tw 
free and flowing manner of ftich 4£ author as 
Mr. Addifon, and the graceful ' hnrfhony of hi* 
periods, may palliate fuch negligent**! yet, in 
general, it holds, that ftyle , freed from this pro- 
lixity,' appears both more flrcnng , gnd more 
bdatittftil. The attention becomes remits , tin* 
mind falls into inattion-y whfcn 'Wo*ib - ■«•* 
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mnltiplied without a correfponding multiplication 
of ideas. 
^ After removing fuperfloi ties, the fecond direc- 
tion I give , for promoting the Arength of a fen- 
tenice" , is , to attend particularly to the ufe of 
copulatives , relatives , and all the particles em- 
ployed for tranfition and connexion. Thefe little 
words, but, and, which, whofe, where, tire, are 
frequently the mod important words of any ; they 
are the joints or hinges upon which all fentences 
turn, and, of courfe, much, both of their 
gracefulnefs and ftrength, muft depend upon 
fuch particles. The varieties in ufing them are, 
indeed , fo infinite , that no particular fyftem of 
rules , refpefling them , can be given. Atten- 
tion to the pra&ice of the mod accurate writers* 
joined with frequent trials of the different ef- 
fetfs, produced by a different ufage of thofe 
particles , muft here direA us *. Some observa- 
tions, I (hall mention, which have occurred to 
me as ufeful , without pretending to exhauft the 
fubjefl. 
/ What is called fplitting of particles , or feparat- 
ing a prepofition from the noun which it governs, 
is always to be avoided. As if I flbould fay, 
" Though Virtue borrows no afliftance from , .yet 
<c it may often be accompanied by, the advan- 
" tages of fortune." In fuch inftances, we feel a — 

* On this head , Or. Lowth's Short Introduftion to EnglisI^^ 
Grammar defences to be confulted, where feveral niceties of thc^^ 
language are well pointed out*. 



/ 
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r oain, from the revulfion, or violent fepara* 
o things , which by their nature fliould 
^"ted. We are put to a ftand in 
J obliged to reft for a little on the 
y itfelf , which , at the fame time , 
gnificancy, till it is joined to itsproper 
e noun. 
,e writers needlefsly multiply demonftra- 
iid relative particles, by the frequent ufe of 
i phrafeology as this: " There is nothing 
which difgufts us fooner than the empty pomp 
u of language. " In introducing a fubjeA , or 
laying down a proportion, to which we demand 
particular attention , this fort of ftyle is very pro- 
per; but, in the ordinary current of difcourfe* 
it is better to exprefs ourfelves more limply and 
Jhortly: " Nothing difgufts us fooner than the 
44 empty pomp of language* " 
^ Other writers make a pra&tce of omitting 
the relative, in a phrafe of a different kind 
from the former , where they think the meaning 
can be underftood without it. As, " The mm I 
u love." — **The dominions we poffeffed, and 
*' the conquefts we made. " But though this 
elliptical ftyle be intelligible, and is allowable in 
converfation arid epiftolary writing, yet, in all writ- 
ings of a ferious or dignified kind, it is ungrace- 
ful. There , the relative ihould always be inferted 
in its proper place, and the conftru&ion filled 
up: " The man whom I love." — " The domi- 
* 4 njons which we poffeffed , and the conquefts 
f which we made," 
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' With regard to the copulative particle , and, 
which occurs fo frequently in all kinds of com- 
pofitibn, feveral obfervations are to be made. 
>irft, It is,evident, that the unneceffary repetition 

„ of it enfeebles ltyle. It has the fame fort of 
&8e£t as the frequent ufe of the vulgar phrafe, 
and Jo, when one is telling a ftory in common 
cbnverfation. We fliall take a fentence from Sit 
Williafti Temple, for an inftance. He is fpeaking 
6f the refinement of the French language: 
a The academy fet up by Cardinal Richelieu, to 
" amufe the wits of that age and country , and 
* divert them from raking into his politics and 
u ttiiniftry, brought this into vogue $ and the 
" trench wits have, for this laft age , been wholly 
€t turned to the refinement of their ftyle and 
** language; and, indeed, with Rich fucceft, 

. " that it can hardly be equalled , and runs 
" equally through their verfe and their profe,* 
Here are no fewer than eight ands in one fentence. 
This agreeable writer too often makes his fen- 
tfertces drag in this manner 9 by a carelefs mul- 
tiplication of copulatives. It is ftrange how a 
writer, fo accurate as Dean Swift, . ftould have 
ftumbled on fo improper ah application of thil 
particle, as he has made in the following fen- 
tence ; Elfay on the Fates of Glergymen. " There 
** is no talent fo ufefnl towards rjfing in the 
tt world, or which puts men more out of the 
** reach of fortune , than that quality generally 
** poffeft by. the dulleft fort of people , and is , 
" in common language , called difcretion ; a 
u fpecies of lower prudence, by the afliftance of 
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* which ,■ &c. M By the infertion of, and ir, in 
place of, w/ric/i /*, he has not only clogged the 
fentence but even made it ungrarnmatical. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that though the natural ufe of the can*- 
junAion, and, be to join obje&s together, and 
thereby , as one would think , to make their con- 
nexion more clofe; yet, in fad, by dropping the 
conjunction, we often mark a clofer connexion, 
a quicker fucceffion of obje&s , than when it is 
inferted between them. Longinus makes this re- 
mark; which from many inftances, appears to be 
juft: " Veni, vidi, vici *-;" exprefles with more 
fpirit, the rapidity and quick fucceffion of conqueft, 
than if connecting par deles, had been ufed. So, 
in the following description of a rout in Char's 
Commentaries : " Noftri, emiffis pilis, gladiis rem 
" gerunt; repente poft tergum equitatus cemitur* 
i4 cohortes -aliae appropinquant. Hoftes terga ver- 
*' tant; fugientibus equites'occarrunt; fit magna 
** cedes." Bell. Gall. 1. j. f. 
- Hence, it follows, that when, on the other 
hand , we feek to prevent a quick tranfition 
from one objeft to another , when we are .making 
Come- enumeration, in which we wifh that the 
obje&s fhould appear as diftinft from eacfl other 

* " I came, I faw, I conquered." * 

t u Our men, after having difchpsgqi their javelins, attack 
; with {word in hand: of a fadden, the cavalry make their 
sppearan.ee behind; other bodies of men are leen drawing 
near: the enemies turn their backs; the hoj& meet them ia 
their flight ; a great slaughter enfues." 
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as pdflible, and that the mind fhonld reft, for a 
moment, on each objefl by itfelf; in this cafe, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar 
advantage and grace. As when Lord Bolingbroke 
fays, " Such a man might fall a viAim to power; 
16 but truth 9 and reafon , and liberty , would fall 
" with him. " In the lame manner , Caefor 
defcribes an engagement with the Nervii : " Hit 
" equitibus facile pulfis ac perturbatis 9 incredibili 
*' celeritate ad flnraen decurrerunt; ut pene uno 
* 4 tempore, & ad filvas, &in flumine, & jam in 
" manibus noftris, hoftes viderentur. " Bell. Gall, 
h a *. Here, although he is defcribing a quick 
fuccefiion of events, yet, as it is his intention 
to fhow in how many places the enemy feemed 
to be at one time, the copulative is very hap« 
pily redoubled , in order to paint more Arongly 
the diftinftion of thefe feveral places. 

This attention .to the feveral cafes , when it is 
proper to omit, and when to redouble the copu^ 
lative, is of confiderable importance to all who 
ftudy eloquence. For, it is a remarkable parti- 
cularity in language , • that the omiflion of a con* 
reding particle ibould fometimes ferve to make 
» obje&s appear more clofely connected; and that 
, the repetition of it ibould diitinguifh and feparate 
them 9 in fome meafure , from each other. Hence 

* "-The enemy, having eafily beat off, and fcattered tbia 
•* body of horfe, ran down with incredible celerity to theriveri 
** fo that, aim oft at one moment of time, they appeared to 
** be in the woods, and in the river, and in $he addft of our 
* troops/' 
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the omiflion of it is ufed to denote rapidity; 
and the repetition of it is deiigned to retard and 
to aggravate. The reafon feems to be, that, in 
the former cafe, the mind is fuppofed to be hur- 
ried fo faft through a quick fuccetfion of obje£ts f 
that it has not leifure to point out their con- 
nexion ; it drops the copulatives in its hurry; 
and crowds the whole feries together, as if it 
were but one objeii Whereas , when we enu- 
merate, with a view to aggravate, the mind is 
fuppofed to proceed with a more flow and folemn 
pace; it marks fully the relation of each objefl to 
that which fncceeds it; and, by joining them to* 
gether with feveral copulatives, makes you attend, 
that the objeds, though connected , are yet, in 
themfelves, diftinil; that they are many, not 
one. Obferve, for inftance, in the following 
enumeration, made by the apoftle Paul, what 
additional weight and diftindtnefs U given to 
each particular , by the repetition of a con- 
junflion. u I am perfuaded, that neither death, 
** nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
c< powers, nor things prefent, nor things to come, 
u nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
** iliall be able to feparate us from the love of 
4 * God/* Rom. viii, 38, 3g. So much with regard 
i to the ufe of copulatives. 
._■' I proceed to a third rule, for promoting th 
Irength of a fentence, which is to difpofe ot 
the capital word, or words, in that place of 
[he fentence, where they will make the fulleft 
^npieflton. That fuch capital words there are in 
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others; Lord Shaftfbury , for inftance , much 
more than Mr. Addifon ; and to this fort of ar- 
rangement is owing, in a great meafure, that 
appearance* of firength 9 dignity, and varied har- 
mony , which Lord Shaftfbury V ftyle poffeffes^ 
This will appear from the following fentences 
of his Inquiry into Virtue; where all the words 
are placed , not ftri&ly in the natural order , 
but with that artificial conftru Aion , which may 
give the period moil emphafis and grace. He is 
fpeaking of the mifery of vice: "This, as to the 
*' complete immoral date , is, what of their ownr 
€C accord, men readily remark. Where there 
u is this abfolute degeneracy, this total apdftacy 
c< from all candor, truft, or equity 9 there are 
€t few who do not fee and acknowledge the mi- 
€i fery which is confequent. Seldom is the cafe 
<c mifconllrued, when at worft. The misfortune 
c< is, that we look not on this depravity, nor. 
" confider how it (lands , in lefs degrees. Alt i£ 
€< to be abfolntely. immoral , were, indeed, the 
c< ^ greateft mifery ; but, to be fo in a little degree, 
"fliould'be no mifery or harm at all. Which, 
" to allow, is juft as reafonable as to own, that 
" 'tis the greateft ill of a body to be in the 
" utmoft manner maimed or diftorted $» but that, 
" to lofe the ufe only of one- limb , or to be). 
" impaired in fome fingle organ or member, is 
cc no ill worthy the leaft notice. " ( Vol. ii. p. 66.) 
Here is no violence done to the language, though • 
there are miay inverfions. All -is (lately* and 
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arranged with art ; which is the great charac- 
terise of this author's ftyle* 

We need only open aqy page of Mr. Addifon, 
to fee quite a different order in the o*nftru&ion 
of fentences. " Our fight is the moll perfeft, and 
€€ mod delightful of all our fenfes. It fills the 
" mind with the largeft variety of ideas , converfes 
* c with its obje&s at the greateft diftance, and 
* c continues the longeft in a&ion, without being 
€i tired , or fatiated with its proper etij6yments. 
*' The fenfe of feeling can ,- indeed ,■ give up a 
!' notion of extenfion , fliape, and all other ideas 
44 that enter at the eye, except colors; 'but, at 
rm the fame time , it is very much ftraitened and 
** confified in its operations," &c. (Spectator, 
N*. 411.) In this ftrain , he always proceeds, 
following the mod natural and obvious' order of 
thi language: and if, by this means, he has 
left pomp and majefty than Shaftfbury , he has , 
in return , more nature, more eafe and fimplicity 5 
which are beauties of a higher order. 

But whether we praflife inverlion or not , and / 
in whatever part of tlje fentence we difpofe of 
the capital words, it is always a point of great 
moment , that thefe capital words fhall ftand clear . 
ahd difen tangled from any other words that would 
clog them. Thus , when there are any ctrcutn- 
ftances of time, place, or other limitations, 
which the principal obje& of our fentence re- 
quires to have connected with it, we muft take 
efpecial care to difpofe of them, fo as not to 
aloud that principal objeft, nor to bury it under 
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a load of circumftances. This will be made clearer 
by an example. Obferve the arrangement of the 
following fentence, in Lord Shaftlbury's advice 
to an author. He is fpeaking of modern poets* 
as. compared -with the ancient: " If,, whilft they 
" profefs only to pleafe , they fecretly advifej 
44 and give inftruAion , they may now , pferhapsj 
." as well as formerly , be efteemed , with jnfticei 
* c - the bed and moil honorable among authors.- 
This is a well- confirmed fentence. It contain* 
a great many circumftances and adverbs, ne-» 
eeffary to qualify the meanings only i fecretly 4 

"^ «* well, perhaps, now, with jujiice , formerly* 
yet thefe are placed with fo much art, as n$ithe* 
to embarrafs, not weaken .the fent$uce;> labile 
that which is the capital objeft m it, viz. ^pofcts 
" being juftly efteemed the beft and moft honor-* 
" able among authors," comes out in the ctoffr 
<;luiion clear and detached, and pofieftes its proper 
pl^ce. See now, what would have been the e&& 
of a different arrangement. Suppofe him to hate 
placed the members of the fentence thus: w If , 
" whilft they profefs to pleafe only , they advifc 

■vj u aftd give inftru&ion fecretly t they may be 
" efteemed the beft and moft honorable among 
•* authors, with juftice, perhaps, now, as **eli 
u as formerly. " Here we have precifely the fame 
words, and the fame fenfe; but, by means of 
the circumftances being ft> intermingled as to clog 
the capital words , the whole becomes porpleatd^ 
without grace , and without ftrength* 
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\l 
A fourth rule, for conftructing fcntences with, 

proper ftrength , 10, to make the members of them v 
go on rifing and growing in their importance 
above one another. This fort of arrangement i» 
called a climax , and is always confidered as a 
beauty in compofition. From what caufe it pleafes* 
it abundantly evident. In all things , we: naturally 
love to afcend to what is more and more beautiful* 
rather than to follow th§ retrograde order. Hav- 
ing had once.fopie confiderable objefl fet before 
us, it is, with pain , we are pulled back to at- 
tend to an inferior circumftance. " Cav^hdurrr 

/ " f ft," fcys Quin&ilian, wbofe Authority I alwayf 
willingly quote, "ne decrefcat oratio, & fortiori . 
u fttbjungatur aliquid infirmius; ficut, focrilego; 
" fur; autlatroni, petulans. Augert.enim debent 
" fententte & infucgere *." Of this beauty, in the 
conftru&ion of fentences, the. orations of Cicero 
feirnilh many examples. His pompous manner 
naturally led him to ftudy it; and, generally, in 
order to render the climax perfe^l, he makes both 
the fenfe and the found rife together , with a veryt 
magnificent fwell. So in his oration for Milo f 
(peaking of a defign df Clodius's for aflailinating 

^ Vompey : " Atqui fi res , fi vir y fi tempus ullum 

* * Care muft be taken, that our compofition' shall not 
« fall off, and that a weaker «xpreflion shall not follow ono 
a of more ftrength > as if, after facrilege, we .should bring 
w in thefts or, having mentioned a robbery, we should 
* fubjoin petulance. Sentences ought always to rife and 

*i*Dw.*> ■■.-■"-••. 
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" dignum fait, certe haec in ilia caufa fumma 
" 4 * omnia fuerunt Infidiator erat in foro collo* 
" cattis,* atqufc in veftibulo ipfo fenatus; ei viro 
<c autem mors parabatur, cujus in vita nitebatur 
w falus civitatis; eo porro reipublicae N tempore , 
" quo fi unus ille occidiflet, non haec folum ci- 
u vitas , fed gentes omftes concidifient. N The 
following inftance , from Lord Bolingbroke , is 
alfo beautiful: "This decency , this grace, this 
" propriety of manners to chaTafle*, is fo effential 
" to princes in particular , that V whenever : it- is 
" negle&ed , their virtues lofe a great degree of 
" luure , and their defers acquire much aggrava- 
*' tion. Nay more ; by neglecting this decency 
" and thi* grace, and for want of a fufficient regard 
u to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
" them into failings , their failings into vices , and 
" their vices into habits unworthy of princes l and 
" unworthy of men.'* (Idea of a Patriot King.) 
I muft obferve, however, that this fort of 
full and oratorial climax j can neither be always 
©btairted , nor ought to be always fought after. 
Only fome kinds of writing admit fuch fentences; 
and, to ftudy them too frequently, efpecially, 
if the fubje£t require not fo much pdmp , is . 
"alfeded and difagreeable. But there is fome- 
thing approaching to a climax , which it is a ge- 
neral, rule to ftudy, "ne decrefcat oratio," af 
Qtfin&ilian fpeaks , " & ne fortiori fubjungatur 
€k aliquid infirmius," ^ weaker affeftion or prp-. 
poll tion Ihould never come after a ftronger one; 

and . 
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and when our fentence confifts of two members, 
the longeft fhould, generally, be the concluding 
one, "sjFhere is a twofold reafon for this laft 
direction. Periods, thus divided , are pronounced 
more eafily ; and the iliorteft member being 
placed firfi, we carry it more readily in our 
memory as we proceed to the fecond , and fee 
the connexion of the two more clearly. Thus, 
to fay, i( when our paffions have forfaken us, 
14 we flatter ourfelves with the belief that we 
44 have forfaken them," is both more graceful 
and more clear, than to begin with the longest 
part of the proportion : " We flatter ourfelvea 
*' with the belief that we have forfaken our paf- 
iC fions, when they have forfaken us/ 1 In general, 
it is always agreeable to find a fentence rifing 
upon us, and growing in its importance to the 
very laft word, when this conftruflkm can be 
managed without affectation , or unfeafonable 
pomp* " If we rife yet higher," lays Mr, Ad- 
difon very beautifully, M and conlider the fixed 
44 ftars as fo many oceans of flame f that are each 
44 of them attended with a different fet of planets; 
44 and ftill difcover new firmaments and new 
lights , that are funk farther in thofe unfathom- 
able depths of ether; we are loft in fuch a 
44 labyrinth of funs and worlds, and confounded 
44 with the magnificence andimmenfity of nature" 
( Spefl, JNo. 410 }. Hence follows clearly , 

A fifth rule for the ftrength of fentencesj 

hich is, to avoid concluding them with an 

verb, a prepofition, or any inconliderable 
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word. Such conclufions are always enfeebling 
and degrading. There are fentences, indeed, 
where the ftreft and fignificancy reft chiefly opon 
fome words of this kind. In this cafe , they are 
not to be confidered as circumftances , but as 
the capital figures; and ought, in propriety, to 
have the principal place allotted them. No fault, 
for inftance, can be found with this fentence of 
Bolingbroke's : " In their profperity , my friends 
" (ball never hear of me ; in their advcrfity, always." 
Where never > and always, being emphatical words, 
were to be fo placed, as to make a ftrong impreflion. 
But 1 fpeak now of thofe inferior parts of 
Ipeech, when introduced as circumftances , or as 
qualifications of more important words. In fuch 
cafe, they lhould always be difpofed of in the 
leaft confpicuous parts of the period ; and fo claf- 
fed with other words of greater dignity, as to 
be kept in their proper fecondary fiation. 

Agreeably to this rule, we fhould always 
avoid concluding with any of thofe particles , 
which mark the cafes of nouns , — of, to , from , 
with, by. For inftance, it is a great deal better 
to fay , " avarice is a crime of which wife melfi 
" are often guilty," than to fay, "avarice is a 
" crime which wife men are often guilty of. *' 
This is a phrafeology which all corred writers 
fhun; and with reafon. For, befides the want 
of dignity which arifes from thofe monofyllables 
at the end , the imagination cannot avoid refting, 
for a little, on the import of the word which 
elofes the fentence. And, as thofe prepofition* 
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have no import of their own, but only ferve to ' 
point out the relations of other words , it is dif- 
agreeable for the mind to be left pauting on a 
word," which does not, by itfelf , produce any 
ideaj nor form any pi<3ure in the Taney. , 

For the fame reafon , verbs which are ufed in 
a compound fenfe, with fome of thefe prepofi- 
tions, are, though not fo bad, yet ftill not fo 
beautiful conclusions of a period ; fuch as., bring ^ 
about, lay hold of, come over to, clear up, and 
many others of this kind: inftead of which , if <we 
can employ a Ample verb, it always terminates 
die fentence with more ftfength. liven the pro- 
noun, it, though it has the import of a fub- 
ftantive noun, and indeed often forces itfelf upon 
us unavoidably, yet, when we want to give 
dignity to a fentence, fliould, if paflihle, be 
avoided in the conclufion ; more.efpecially, when 
it is joined with fome of the prepofuions, as , 
with it , in it , to iu In the following fentence of 
the Spectator, which othervvife is abundantly 
noble, • the bad effeft of this clofe is fenfiblc: 
** There is not , in my opinion , a more pleafing 
*' and triumphant confideration in religion \ than 
** this , of the perpetual progrefs which Utd foul 
4< makes towards the perfe&ion of its nature, 
" without ever arriving at a period in it.'* 
(No. m). # How much more graceful. were the 
fentence , if it had been fo .conftru&ed as to clofe 
with the word , period! 

Betides particles and pronoun*, any phirafdfi 
which expxefles a drcumftanc* only; al\Vay$L/ 
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bring! tip the rear of a fentence with a bad 
grace. We may judge of this, by the following 
fentence from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the 
State of Parties at the Acceffion of King George 
I.): u Let me therefore conclade by repeating, 
•• that divifion has caofed all the mifchief we 
u lament; that union alone can retrieve itf and 
" that a great advance toward* thb union , was 
H the coalition of parties, fo happily begun, fo 
11 fuccefsfully carried on , and of late fo onac 
H countably neglefled j to fay no worfe. M Thi 
laft phrafe, to fay nt±worfe y occalions a fad fal 
ling off at the end ; fo much the more unhappy, 
as the reft of the period is conduced after the 
manner of a climax, which we expe£i to find 
growing to the laft 

The proper difpoiition of fuch circumftancet 
in a fentence, is often attended with confiderable 
trouble, in order to adjnft them fo, as ftiall 
confift equally with the perfpicutty and the grace 
of the period. Though neceflary parts , they 
are, however, like unfhapely ftones in a build- 
ing, which try the flull of an artift, where to 
place them with the leaft offence. M Jungantur," 
fays Quinflilian* u quo congruunt maxime; ficut 
14 in ftruflura faxorum rudium, etiam ipfa enor> 
** micas invenit cm applicari , & in quo poflit 
" infiflere V 



* * Let them be inferted wherever tbe happieft place for 
<• them can be found ; as, in a ftru&ure compofed of rough 
*■ fowiee, there are always placet where the mofc irregolax 
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The clofe is always an unfuitable place for 
them. When the fenfe admits it , the fooner they 
are difpatchtd, generally fpeaktng y the better; 
that the more important and fignificant words 
may pofTefs the laft place, quite difencumhered. 
It is a role, too, never to crowd too many cir- 
cumftances together, but rather to inrerfperfe 
them in different parts of the fentence, joined 
with the capital words on which they depend; 
provided that care be taken, as I before dire&ed, 
not to clog thofe capital words with them. For 
inftance, when Dean Swift fays , li what I had 
u the honor of mentioning to your Lordfliip , 
** fometime ago, in converfation , was not a new 
u thought," (Lnter to the Earl of Oxford.) 
Thefe two circnmflances, fometime ago, and in 
€onverfation , which are here put together, would 
have had a better eJffeO disjoined, thus: €< What 
•* I had the honor, fometime ago, of mentioning 
ic to your Lordfhip in convertatton, " And in 
the following fentence of Lord Boltnghroke's 
( Remarks on the Kiftory of England : ) ■ A mo- 
*' narchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for 
*• aught I know, as it has been oftrn /eprefented, 
*' juft in the middle point, from whence adevia- 
#c tion leads, on the one hand, to tyranny: and on 
€i the other, to anarchy," The arrangement would 
have been happier thus: ¥ A monarchy, limited 
•* like ours, may, for aught I know, be placed, 

<* and unshapely may find feme adjacent one to whick it can 
u be jainedf and fame bails on which it may reft" 
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€c as it has often been reprefented, juft in the 

-^^ <c middle point , &c. 

^"^1 lhall give only one rule more, relating to 
the ftrength of a fentence, which is, that in the 

/" members of a fentence, where two things are 
compared or contrafted to one another; where 
either a refemblance or an oppofition is intended 
to be exprefTed; (bme refemblance, in the lan- 
guage and conftru&ion , fliould be preferved. 
For when the things themfelves correfpond. to 
each other , we naturally expefl to find the 
words correfpondirig too. We are difap pointed 
when it is otherwife; and the comparifon , or 
contrail , appears more imperfed. Thus , wheft 
Lord Bo^ngbroke fays, " the laughers will be 
c< for thofe who have moil wit} the feripus part 
, c< of mankind , for thofe who have mod reafon 
u on their fide;" (DifTert. on Parties, pref.) the 
oppofition would have been more complete, if 
he hid faid , " the laughers will be for thofe 
€i who have moft wit ; the ferious , for thofe 
" who have moft reafon on their fide. " The fol- 
lowing paffage from Mr. Pope's preface to his 
Homer, fully exemplifies the rule I am now 
giving: "Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, 
4C the better artift: in the one , we moft admire 
•* the man ; in *he other , the work. Homer 
** hurries .us with a commanding impetuofity: 
" Vifrgfl * leads us with an attractive majefty. 
^ " Homer fcatters with a generous profufion; 
•* Virgil beftdws with a careful magnificence. 
" Homer, lifce the Nile, pours out his riches 
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<c with a fudden overflow; Virgil, like a river 
4i in its banks, with a conftant ftream, —And 
?' when we look upon their machines f Homer 
*' feems like his own Jupiter 111 his terrors , fliak- 
*' ing Olympus , fcattefmg the lightnings , and 
? c firing the heavens ; Virgil , like the fame 
" power, in his benevolence* counfelling with 
" the gods, laying plans for empires, and order- 
u ing his whole creation," — Periods thus con- 
ilru&ed , when introduced with propriety, and 
not returning too often , have a fenfible beauty. 
But we muft beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occa-* 
fionally ftudied, when companion or oppofition >3 
of obje&s naturally leads to it. If fuch a con- 
ftrudion as this be aimed at in all our fentences , 
it betrays into a difagreeable uniformity; pro- 
duces a regularly returning clink in the period , 
which tires the ear; and plainly difc overs affec- 
tation. Among the ancients, tKe ftyle of Ifo- 
, crates is faulty in this refpeA; and, on that ac- 
count, by fome of their beft critics, particularly 
by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus r he it feverely 
cenfured. 

This fmiflies what I had to fay concerning 
fentences, confidered, withrefpeft to their mean- 
ing, qivd^rthe three hcfcdft.tfperfpipuity, unity, 
and ftre.ngtb< It if a fubje& on m^kh I have infilled 
folly t for two rsafan§: Firft bsMtife it is a Jfobjefi, 
whiefc, by it* nainr.e, £$4 fee fefH&pred more 
did?Aw» w4 (uby$(te<l xp#ve m ptetifo rule, 
jth^Jttwy gther fc^ofttftf fUpttfbpf M&fiett* 
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becaufe it appears to me of considerable import- 
ance and ufe. 

For , though many of thofe attentions , which 
I have been recommending, may appear minute, 
yet their effeft, upon writing and ftyle, is much 
greater than might , at firft, be imagined. A fen- 
timent which is expreffed in a period, clearly, 
leatly, and happily arranged, makes always a 
ronger impreflion on the mind , than one that 
is any how feeble or embarraffed. livery one 
feels this upon a comparifon: and if the effect 
be fenlible in one fentence , how much more in 
a whole iifcourfe , or compofnion , that is made 
up of fuch fentences? 

The fundamental rule of the conftruflion of 
fentences, and into vhich all others might be 
elblved , undoubtedly h* f to communicate f in 
the cleareft and moll natural order, the ideas 
/hich we mean to transfiife into the minds of 
>thers. £very arrangement that does moll juftice 
to the fenfe, and expreffes it to mod advantage, 
flrikes us as beautiful. To this point have tend- 
ed all the rules I have given. And , indeed , did 
men always think clearly, and were they, at 
the fame time, fully mailers of the language in 
which they write, there would be occafioa for 
few rules. Their fentences would then , of courfe 
acquire all thofe properties of precifion , unity f 
and ftrength which I have recommended. For 
we may reft aflured , that , whenever we exprefs 
oorfelves ill , there is , befides the miim* Jiagement 
of language, for the moft part, fome miftake in 
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oar manner of conceiving the fubje£t Embar- 
raffed | obfcure, and feeble fentences, are gene- 
rally, if not always, the <refult of embarrafled, 
obfcure, and feeble thought- Thought and lan- 
guage ad and re-a& upon each other mutually. 
Logic and rhetoric have here, at in many other 
cafes, a ftri& connexion; and he that is learning 
to arrange" his fentences with accuracy and order, . 
is learning, at the fame time, to think with acco- yC 
racy and order; an obfervation which alone will 
juftify all the care and attention we have bellowed 
6n this fobje& 
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. I T H Eit T Q we have confidered feqtences, 
with refpefl to their meaning, under the head* 
of perfpicuity , unity , and ftrength. We are 
now to fconfider them , with refpe& to their found, 
their harmony , oragreeablenefsto the ear; which 
was the laft quality belonging to them that I pro* 
pofed to treat -of. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to fenfe; 
yet fuch as muft not be difregarded. For, at 
long as founds are the vehicle of conveyance 
for our ideas, there will be always a very con- 
fiderable connexion between the idea which is 
conveyed , and the nature of the found which 
conveys it. Pleafing ideas can hardly be tranf- 
mitted to the mind , by means of harfli and dis- 
agreeable founds. The imagination revolts as foon 
as it hears them uttered. "Nihir," fays Quinflilian, 
"*poteft intrare in affe&urfi quod in aure, velut 
u quodamveftibulo^ ftatim offendit *." Mufic has 
naturally a great power over all men to prompt 

* " Nothing can enter into the afFc&ions whidi ftnmbles 
« at the threshold, by offending the ear." 
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and facilitate certain emotions : infomuch , that 
there are hardly any difpofnions which we wifli 
to raife in others, but certain founds may be 
found concordant to thofe difpofitions, and 
tending to promote them. Now , language can, 
in fome degree , be rendered capable of this 
power of mufic; a circumftance which muft 
needs heighten our idea of language as a wonderful 
invention. JVot content with fimply interpreting 
our ideas to others , it can give rhem thofe idea* 
enforced by corresponding founds; and to the 
pleafure of communicated thought , can add the 
new and feparate pleafure of tnelpdy. 

In the harmony of periods , two things may 
be confidered. Firft, agreeable (bund, or mo- 
dulation in general, without any particular ex- 
preffion : Nefct, the found fo ordered, as to 
become expreffive of the fenfe. The firft is the 
more common; the fecond, the higher beauty. 

Jirft, Let us confider agreeable found, in 
general, as the property of a well-conftru6led 
fentence: and, as it was of profe-fentences we 
have hitherto treated , we fliall confine ouifclve* 
to them under this head This beauty of muiical 
conllru&ion if? profe, it is plain, will depend upon 
two things ; the choice pf words, and the arrange- 
ment of them. 

I begin with the choice of words; on which 

head , there is not much to he faid , unlefs I 

were to defcend into a tedious and frivolous 

detail concerning the powers: of the (everai 

k letters, or Ample founds, of which fpeech is 
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compofed. It is evident , that words are moft 
agreeable to the ear which are compofed of 
fmooth and liquid founds, where there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and confonants; without 
too many harih confonants rubbing againft each 
ether; or too many open vowels in fucceflion, 
to canfe a hiatus, or difagreeable aperture of 
*Jhe mouth, It may always be affumed as a prin- 
ciple, that, whatever founds are difficult in pro- 
nunciation , are , in the fame proportion , harfli 
and painful to the ear. Vowels give foftnefs $ 
Confonants , ftrength to the found of words. The 
•jnufic of language requires a juft proportion of 
both; and will be hurt, will be rendered either 
grating or effeminate , by an excefs of either* 
Long words are commonly more agreeable to 
the ear thai- monofyllables. They pleafe it by 
the compofirioi*, or iuccelhon of founds which 
they prefent to it ; and, accordingly, the moft 
mufical languages uboupd moft in them. Among 
words of any length , thofe are the moft mufical, 
which do not run wholly either upon long or 
fiiort fyllables , but are compofed of an inter- 
mixture of them; fuch as, repent m produce , veto* 
tity , celerity , intkpendent , impetuojity. 

The next head 9 refilling the harmony 
which refults from a proper arrangement of the 
words and members «>f a period, iwaitirc com- 
plex, and of greater nicety, For r let t\e words 
themfelves be ever to well chofen , and well 
founding, yet, if they be ill difpofed, the mulic 
of the fentence is utterly loft. In the harmonious 
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ftroflure and difpofition of periods, no writer 
whatever, ancient or modern, equals Cicero, He 
had ftudied this with care; and was fond, per- 
haps to excefs, of what he calls, the plena ac 
u numerota oratio." We need only open hit 
writings, to find inftances that will render the 
effefl of tnufical language fenfible to every ear. 
What, for example, can be more full, round, 
and fwtlling, than the following fen ten ce of the 
4th oration again ft Catiline? M Cogitate quantis 
41 laboribus fundaturn imperiiim, quanta virtute 
" ftabilkam libertafem, quanta Deorum benigni- 
** tate auflas exaggeratafque fortunas, una nox 
¥ pene delerit." In Englifti, we may take, for 
an inftance of a tnufical fentence , the following 
from Milton , in his Treatife on Education * 
u We fliall condufl you to a hill- fide, laborious, 
ic indeed, at the firftafcent; but elfe , fo fmooth, 
M fo green, fo full of goodly profpe&s, and me* 
i4 lodious founds on every fide, that the harp of 
" Orpheus was not more charming." Every thing 
lit thisfentence confpires to promote the harmony* 
The words are happily chofen ; full of liquids and 
foft founds; laborious, fmooth , green, goodly , 
melodious , charming: and thefe words fo artfully 
arranged, that, were we to alter the collocation 
of any one of them, we fhould, prefendy, be 
fenfible of the melody fuffering. For, let us 

Iobferve, how finely the members ot the period 
fwell one above another, " So fmooth , fo green 
mm " fofull of goodly profpeds,- — and melodiQUf 
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" founds on every fide;" — till the ear, prepared 
by this gradual rife , is concluded to that full 
clofe on which it refts with pleafure ; — u that the 
" harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 

The ftru&ure of periods , then, being fufcep- 
tible of a melody very fenfible to the ear, our 
next 'inquiry fliould be, How is this mdodiout 
ftrudlure formed , tvhat are the principles Of 
it, and by what laws is it regulated ? And, upon 
this fuhjefl, were I to follow the ancient rhe- - 
toricians , it would be eafy to give a great variety 
of rules. For here they have entered into a 
minute and particular detail; more particular , 
indeed, than on any other head that regards 
language. They hold, that to profe as well at 
to verfe, there belong certain numbers, left 
Jtri& , indeed, yet fuch as can be afcertained by* 
rule. They go fo far as to fpecify the feet, as 
they are called, that is, the fucceffion of long 
and fliort fyllables, which lfcould enter into the 
different members of a fentence, and to lhow 
what the effefl of each of thefe will'be. Wherevfer 
they treat of the ftru$ure of ' fentencesy it is 
always the mufic of them that makes the prin* 
cipal object. Cicero and Quin&ilian are ftrtl of 
this* The other qualities of precifion , unity, 
and ftrength, which we confider as of chief inn 
.portance, they handle (lightly; but when they 
come to thp " junftura cir num&rus" the modu* 
lation and harmony , there they are copious* 
Dioriylius of Halicarnaflus , one of the moft judi- 
cious critics of antiquity, has written a treatife 
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on the compojition of words in afentence , which 
is altogether confined to their mufical effect He 
makes the excellency of a fentence to confift in 
four things} firft, in thefweetnefs of fingle founds; 
fecondly, in the compofition of founds /that is, 
the numbers or feet; thirdly, in change or variety 
of found ; and Tourthly, in found fuited to the 
fenfe. ~On all thefe points he write* with great 
accuracy and refinement ; and is very worthy of 
being confulted; though , were one now to write 
a 7 book on the ftruAure of feniences, we ihoqld 
expeft to find the fiibjeft treated of in a more 
extehfive manner. 

'- In modern times, this whole fubjeft of the 
mufical ftru&ure of difcourfe , it is plain , has 
been much lefs ftudied ; and , indeed, for feveral 
reafons, can be much lefs fubjefled to rule. The 
reafons, it will be neceflary to give, both to 
jttftify my not following the trad of the ancient 
rhetoricians on this fubjeft, and to fliow how it 
has qpme to pafs, that a part of compofition 9 
which once made fo confpicuous a figure, now 
drawS much lefs attention. 

In the firft place, the ancient languages, I 
mean the Greek and the Roman, were much 
more fufceptible than ours , of the graces and the 
powers of melody. The quantities of their fylla- 
bles were more fixed and determined; their words 
were longer, and more fonorous ; their method 
of varying the terminations of nouns and verbs, 
both introduced a greater variety of liquid founds, 
and freed them from that multiplicity of littl* 
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auxiliary words which we are obliged to employ j 
and, what is of the greateft confequenee, the 
inverfionB which their languages allowed , gave 
them the power of placing their words in whatever 
order was moft foited to a mtifical arrangement, 
AH thefe were great advantages which they en- 
joyed above us, for harmony of period. 

In the next place , the Greeks and Romans , 
the former efpecially , were in truth y much more 
imifical nations than we; their genius was more 
turned to delight in the melody of fpeech. Mufic 
is known to have been a more extenfive art 
among them than it is with us; more univerfally 
fludied , and applied to a greater variety of ob- 
jects. Several learned men, particularly, the Abb6 
da Bos, in his Reflexions on Poetry and Paint- 
ing t have clearly proved , that the theatrical com- 
pofitions of the ancients , both their tragedies and 
comedies, were fet to a kind of mufic. Whence, 
the modos fecit , and the tibiis dextris 6* fuiijlris % 
prefixed to the editions of Terence's plays* All 
fort of declamation and public fpeaking, was 
carried on by them in a much more mufical tone 
than it is among us, It approached to a kind of 
chanting or recitative. Among the Athenians, 
there was what was called the nomic melody; 
or a particular meafure prescribed to the public 
officers, in which they were to promulgate the 
laws to the people; left by reading them with 
improper tones, the laws might be expofed to 
contempt. Among the Romans, there is a noted 
ftory of G. Gracchus, wben be was declaiming 

in 
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In public* having amufician ftanding at his back, 
in order to give him the proper tones with a pipe 
or flute. Even when pronouncing thofe terrible 
tribunitial harangues, by which he inflamed the 
one half of the citizens of Rome againft the t other, 
this attention to the mnlic of fpeech was, in 
thofe times, it feems, thought neceflary to fuccefa. 
Quinflilian, though he condemns the excefs of 
this fv/rt of pronunciation * yet allows a H cantus 
obfcurior " to be a beauty in a public fpeaker. 
lence, that variety of accents, acute, grave > 
and circumflex , which we ftnd marked upon the 
Greek fyllables , to exprefs, not the quantity of 
them , but the tone in which they were to be 
fpoken: the application of which is now wholly 
unknown to us. And though the Romans did not 
mark thofe accents in their writing, yet ir appears 
from Quin'flilian, that they ufed them in pronun- 
ciation: Quantum, quale," fays he, " c^jmparan* 
*' tes gravi, interrogantes acuto tenore concludunt/' 
As mufic then, was an objefl much more attended 
to in fpeech, among the Greeks and Romans f 
than it is with us ; as, in all kinds of public fpeak- 
ing, they employed a much greater variety of 
notes, of tones, or inflexions of voice, than we 
ufej this is one clear reafon of their paying a 
greater attention to that conftruflion of fentences t 
which might beft fuit this mufical pronunciation. 

It is farther known, that, in confeqnence of 

the genius of their languages , and of their manner 

of pronouncing them , the mufical arrangement 

©f fenteiices , did, iii fail, produce a greater 

Z. on R. i. 19 
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effe& in public fpealing among them than it 
Could poflibly do in any modern oration ; another 
reafon why it deferred to be more ftudied. 
Cicero, in his treatife, entitled , Orator, tells us, 
u cortfionfcsfepe exclamare vidi j cum verba apte 
V cecidiffent. Id enim expeflant aures V And 
he gives a remarkable / infijmce of the efFett of 4> 
harmonious period upon a whole aflertibly^frym 
a fentence of one of Carbo's Orations ^i^gpqfceii 
in his hearing. The fentferide was, "patris dl&uqp 
ic fapiens temeritas filii comprobavjt. " By means 
of the found of Which, alone, he tells us, "tan- 
*' tus clamor concionis excit&tus eft, ut prorfuf 
%i admirabile effet. " He rhakes us s^jrujc^e 
feet of which thefe Words confift, to whSci^bft 
afcribes the power of the melody ; and flioufc .fttaftr, 
by altering the collocation , the wh<j£*ffe&**6ut4 
%e loft ; as thus : " patris diftum fapien$ corhpfo- 
€€ bavit#emerita$ filii, " Ndw^thoogty it be tribe 
that Carbo's fentence is extranfely mufical , and 
Would be agreeable, at this day, to* any audience, 
yfet I cannot believe that an EngHfli fentence j 
equally harrhoriious, Would, by its harttiotty alone, 
ptodube any filth effefil on a Btitiih audience, er • 
excite any (bcb wonderful applaufe and adtnira- 
tion , as Crcero ittfotans us this of jQarbo produced. 
Out northern eaktare tot> tdarfe attcf obtufe. The 
melody of fpeech h&b left power over us ., and 

*«t have often been witnefs to bnrfts of exclamation 
Ci in the public aflfemblies , when fentences clofed mufi- 
* cally i for that is a pleafurt which the ear expefts. " 
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by oar Ampler atld plainer method of uttering 
words, fpeech is, in truth , accompanied with 
lefs melody than it was among the Greeks arid 
Romans *. 

For thcfe reafons, I am of opinion, that it in 
in vain to think of bellowing the fame attention 
upon the harmonious ftruAure of our fentences, 
that was beflbwed by thefe ancient nations. ThA 
do&rine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this 
head, has miflfcd fome to imagine, that it rhight 
b$ equally applied to our tongue; and that Out 
ptofe-writing might be regulated by fpoftdees ftriA 
trochees, and iambus's and poeons and other 
metrical feet. But, firft, bur words &imwt bi 
meafured, or,, at leaft, caft be meafuttd v*tf 
imperfeAly by any feet of this kind. For, tfe* 
quantity, the length and fliorttlefs of our fy liable^ 
k not, by ahy means, AS fixed and fubje&fett 
to rule* as in the Greek- attd^Rofhdn tohgSie^ 
but rery often left arbitrary , and detfetrftmed 
by the emphafis, and the feflfeJ Next, thotigf^ 
our profe could admit of fuch Iftiftical regulation 
yet, from our plainer method* ^ prommnbhij; 
all fort of difcourie, the effeft' Would not be at 
all fo fenfible to the ear , ri&t be Telifted WllR 

. * « III vcffu ^tiWetti, theatra tot* tftctotnatt < fait; mil 
mi fyllaba ant brcvior ant lohgipr. Nee v<sro mottitudt ptodefc 
v< novit, nee ullos numeros tenet* nee iUnd q*od ofiendit^ u$ 
m * cur, pot in quo oifendat intelligit $ & tamea omniujn longitu- 
** diouta & b rev ita turn in fonis, ficut acuurum, gra^;um<ju* 
*• vocrtni, judicium ipfa natura in auribiis noftris collbcavit." 

€xci&o , •Oirator/'i.'^i. 
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fo much pleafureS as among the Greeks and 
Romans : And , laftly , this whole doflrine about 
the meafures and numbers of profe , even as it is 
delivered by the ancient' rhetoricians themfelyes f 
is, in truth, in a great meafure loofe and un- 
certain. It appears , indeed, that the melody 
of difcourfe was tt matter of infinitely more attend 
tion to them , than ever it has been to the mo 
derns. But, though they write a great deal about 
it , they have never been able to reduce it to 
any rules which could be of real ufe in pra&ipe. 
If we confult Cicero's Orator , where this point 
u difcuffed with the moA minutenefs, we will 
lee how much thefe ancient critics- differed from 
one another , about the feet proper for the con* 
clufion, and other parts of afentence; and how 
much, after all, .was left to the judgment of the 
ear- Nor, in^d, h it poffible to give precife 
?ules concerting. *thU nftatter, in any language; 
as all profe-compofition muft be allowed to run 
loofe in its number*;, and , according as the tentif 
p( a difcourfe varies, the modulation of fentfences 
muft vary infinitely, 

'3). But, although' I apprehend that this mufical 
ftffjungement capnot be reduced into a fyftem, I 
am far from thinking , that it is a quality tt> be 
negle&ed in compofition. On the contrary, I 
hold its effed to be very considerable ; and that 
every one who ftudies to write with grace , much 
more J who feefcs to" pronounce in public, with 
fuccefs , will be obliged to attend to it not a 
little. But it is his ear , cultivated by attention 
and pradice, that muft chiefly dired him. Foe 
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any rules that can be given , on this fubjefl, are 
very general. Some rules, however, there are,., 
which may beof life to form the ear to the proper 
harmony of dKfcourfe. I proceed to mention 

i fuch as appear to me moil material. 

\£f There are two things on which the mufic of 
% fentence chiefly depends. TheTe are, the proper 
diftribution of the feveral members of it; and, the 
clofe or cadence of the whole. 

Firft, I fay, the diftribntiori, of the feveral mem- 
bers is to be carefully attended to. It is of import- ' 
! *£hce to obftrve, that, whatever is.eafy and agreeable 
to th^OTgansLof fpeech , : aiivays founds grateful to 
jfie ear. While ajperiod is going on, the termination 

t ©£each of its mef&bers forms a paufe or reft, in pro- 
nouncing: andthefe refts fliould be fo diftributed, 
as to make the courfe of the breathing eafy, and, 
at the fame time , fliould fall at fuch diffonces, as 
fo bear a certain mufical proportion to each other? 
"This will be heft illuftrated by examples. The 
following fentence is from Archbifliop Tillotfonj 
*• ttiiifr 'difcourfe concerning the eafiriefs of God's 
*• commands does, all along, fuppofe and acknow- 
ci ledge the difficulties of the, firft entrance upoA 
* 4 a- religious courfe; except, only in thofe perfortg 
* 4 who have had the happinefe to be trained up 
* € to religion by the eafy and infenfible degrees 
u of a pious and. virtuous education, w Here there 
is no' harmony ; nay , there is fome degree of 
harflmefs and unpleafantnefs ; owing principally 
to this, that there is, ^properly, no 'more than' 
one paufe or reft in the fentence , falling betwixt 
the two members into which it is divided; each 
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of which is fo long as to occafion a confiderable 
ftretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

Obferve, now, on the other hand, the eafe 
with which the following fentenee 9 from -Sir 
William Temple , glides along , and the graceful 
intervals at which the paufes are placed. He ii 
fpeaking farcaftically of man : " But God bat 
<- thanked, his pride is greater .than his ignorance, 
<c and what he wants in knowledge , ,he fuppliet 
4i by fafficiency. When he has looked about 
" him, as far as he can, he concludes, there is 
44 1*0 more to be feen ; when he is at the end of 
" his line, he 16 at the bottom of the ocean ; whjen. 
" he has ihot his beft, he ia fore none eve$ 
<c did , or ever can , fhoot better or beyond it 
" His own reafon he holds to be the certain 
" meafure of truth; and his own knowledge , of 
iC what is poftible in nature ". Here ev^ry thing 

* Or this inftance. -•* H* is addref&ng himfelf to Uy 
EflTex 9 upon the death of her child : a I was once in hope y 
iC that what was fo violent could not be long: But, when I 
<c obferved your grief to grow ftronger with age, and to 
" i tier eafe, like a ftream, the farther it ran ; when I fa wit 
** draw out to luch unhafipy cenfeqnences , and to threaten, n'd 
"tflefs than your child, your, health, and your life, I could no 
« linger fosbear this endeavour , nor end it, without begging of 
" you, for God's fake, an4 for your own, far your children, 
" and your friends, your country, and your family, that 
" you would no longer abandon yourfclf to a difconfolate 
"panlon; but that you would, at length, awaken your 
"^piety, give way to your prudence, or, atleaft, roufe the 
<* invincible jplrit of tH© fiercys, thai never yet shrunk at any 
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is , at once , eafy to the breath , and grateful to 
the ear; and, it is this fort of flowing meafure, 
this regular and proportional divifion of the 
members of his fentences , which renders Sir 
William Temple's ftyle always agreeable. I muft 
obferve, at the fame time, that a fentence, with 
too many refls , and thefe placed at intervals too 
apparently meafured.and regular, is apt to fayouf 
of &ffe&atiori. . * 

The next thing to be attended to , is , the clofy 
or cadence of the whole tentence , , which , a# 
it is always the part mod fenfible to the ear, 
demands the greateft care. So Quin$ilian : " Noil 
" igitur durum fit, neqq$ abruptqm, quo anion 
" yelut refpirant ac rehciuntur. Jijpg *ft feden 
" orationis; hoc auditor expe&at; hie laus omnU 
" dechimat V The only important jn^le th*t can 
be given here, it^ that when we aim at dignity 
pr elevation, the found flioqld be r^^de to grow 
ta the lad; the longeft members of the period , 
«nd the fulleft and mod fonofpu? words, ffiouU) 
, be refe^ved to the eooclufion. As an example 
of this, the following fentence of Mr. Addifon's 
may be given : " It fills the mind ( fpeakiqg 
" of fight) with the-largeft variety of ideas; 
*' converfes with its objects at the greateft diftance; 
<c and continues the longeft in a&pqn, without 

. * " Let there be nothing fash or tbnipt i? the conclufiop 
* c of the fentence, on which the mind paufes and refts. This 
" is the moft material part in i the ftru&ure of difcourfe. Here 
* every hearer expefts to be gratified; here hi« applaufe breaks 
"forth." 
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" being. tired or &tiated with its proper enjoy* 
t 4 pients. " Every reader muft be fenfible of a 
beauty here, both in the proper divifioij of the 
members and paufes, and the manner in which 
.the ientence is rounded, and condu&ed to a full 
and harmonious clofe. 

The fame holds in melody * that I obferved 
to take place with refpe& to fignificancy ; that a 
falling off at the etxd , always hurts gready. For 
thisreafon, particles, pronouns, and little words , 
are as ungracious to the ear , at the conclufiott 9 
as I formerly ihowed they were inconfiftent lytth 
flrength of expreffion. It is more than probable, 
that the fenfe and the found have here a mutual 
influence oureach other. That -which hurts the 
ear ^ feems to mar the ftrength of the meaning; 
and that which really degrades the fenfe , in 
confequence of this 'primary effeft , appears alfo 
t6 have a bad found. How disagreeable is the 
following fentence of an author , fpeaking of 
the Trinity! * l It is a myftery which we firmly. 
u believe the trtith <Jf , and humbly adore the 
u depth of. " And how eafily could it have 
been mended by this tranfpofition !' "Tt is a 
i4 myftery, the truth of which we firmly be- 
4i lieve , and the depth of which we humbly 
u adore." In general it feems to hold* that a 
\ xnufical clofe , in our language , requires either 
\jihe laft fyllable , or the penult , that is , the laft 
fwit one, to be a long fyllable. Words which 
conftft mpftly of fbort fyllables , as, contrary, par* 
titular , retro/pert, feldom conclude a fentenc* 
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harmoniously, tmlefs arun of long fyllables , be- 
fore has rendered them agreeable to the ear; 

It is neceffary , however , to obferve , that 
fentences , fo conftrufled as to make the found 
Always fvvell and grow towards the end , and to 
reft either on a laft long or a penult long fy liable, 
ghre a difcourfe the tone of declamation. The 
4tf*tmm becomes acquainted with the melody, 
infd is tpt to be cloyed with it. If we would 
fcaep *top the attention of the reader or hearer , if 
vre worflli preferve vivacity and ftrength in our 
tifempcrfition, we muft be very attentive to vary our 
meafures. This regards the distribution of the 
members , as well as the cadence of the period, 
Sentencesc^ftn^edjn a fimilar manner, with 
thfc paufes falling at equal intervals ,' Ihonld never 
follow one another. Short fentences Ihould be 
intermixed with long and fwelling ones , to .ren- 
der" <fircoufle ^rightly, as well as magnificent. 
Even difcords , properly introduced , abrupt 
founds, departures from regular cadence 9 have 
fometimes a good effed. Monotony is the great 
fault into which writers are apt to fall , who are 
fond of harmonious arrangement: and .to have 
only one tune , or meafure , is not much better 
than having none at all. A very vulgar ear will 
enable a writer to catch tome one melody , and 
to form the run of his fentences according to it; 
which foon proves difgufting. But a juft and 
correft ear is requifite for varying and diverfify- 
ing the melody : and hence we fo feldom meet 
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with authors, who are remarkably happy in this 
refpedt 

Though attention to the mulic of fentences 
muft not be neglefled , yet it muft alfo be kept 
within proper bounds: for all appearances of an 
author's affeiiing harmony, are difagreeable ; efpe* 
ciaily when the love of it betrays him fo far, 
as to facrifice, in' any inftance, perfpicuky, pre* 
cifion , or ftrength of fentiment to found. JMJ 
unmeaning words ; introduced m erely t ftjfpimj 
the period, or fill up t he melody , cornftwientq. 
numerorum as Cicero caljs them, are great bletpiihft 
in ^tcttjng. They are childifo and puerilf opia* 
ments , by which a fentence always lofes more in 
point of weight, than it can gain by fuch additions 
to the' beauty of its found. Senfe has its own har* 
mony, as well as found; and, where the fenfe of 
a period is expreffed with clearnefs , force , an4 
dignity , it will feldom happen but the words will 
ftrike the ear agreeably; atleaft, a very moderate 
. attention is all that is requifite for making the ca* 
dence of fuch 9 period pleafing : and the effeft 
of greater attention is often no other , than to 
render qompofition languid and enervated. After 
all the labor which Quin£tilian beftows on re* 
gulating the meafttres of profe , he comes at laft, 
with his ufual good fenfe , to this conclufioi* ; 
" In univerfum , fi fit necefie , duram potius atqut 
" afperam compofitionem malim effe f quara eU 
" feminatam ae enajrvem , qualis apud multos* 
" Ideoque , vinfta quaedam de induftria funt fol* 
" venda , ne laborata videantur j neque ullum 
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" idoneum ant a p turn verbum.pratermittamns, ' 
" gratia lenitatis *• " ( Lib. ix. c. 4, ) 

Cicero, ay I before ohferved, is one of the 
fcioft. remarkable patterns of a harmonious ftyle. 
His love of it, however, i? too yifible; and the 
pomp of his numbers fometimes detra&s from his 
ftrength. That notecj clofe of »his , ejfe videatur^ . 
which, in the oration pro lege Manilla, occurs 
eleven times , expofed him to cenfure arpong his 
cotemporaries. We muftobferve, however, in 
defence 'of this great orator, that there is a re* 
tuarkable union in his ftyU, of harmony with 
eafe , which is always a great beauty ; and if his 
harmony be fometimes thought ftudied 9 that 
ftady appears to have eeft him little trouble. 

Among our £ngliife claries, f not many are 
diilinguiihed for roufical arrangement. Milton, 
in Xome of his profe jworkf , has very finely turn- 
ed periods; but the writers of his age indulged 
a liberty of inverfion * which now. would be 
reckoned contrary to purity of ftyle: and though this , 
allowecltheir fentences to be more ftately and fonq- 
rous, yet it gave .them too much of a Latinized 
conftru&ion and order. Of later writers * Shafts- 
bury is , upon the whole , the rooft correal in his 

* * Upon the whole, I would -rather ehufe, that compofition 
** should appear rough and harsh, if that he neceflary, than 

* that it should be enerratfd awl effeminate foch as we find 

* the ftyle of t4o many. Some {eaten ces, therefore, wkich we. 
* c have ftudiously formed into melody, should be thrown loofe, 
€C that they may not feem too much labored ; nor ought we 
*• ever to omit any ptgger or expreffivc word, for the lake of 
« fmoothing a period. 
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numbers As his car was delicate , be has attend- 
ed to mufic in all his Pentences ; and he is pe- 
culiarly happy in this refpeft, that he has avoid- 
ed the monotony into which writers , who ftudy^ 
the grace of found , are very apt to fell, having* 
diverfified his periods with great variety. Mr. 
Addifon has alfo much harmony in his ftyle ; 
xnor$ eafy and fmoorh, hut lefs varied, thai* 
I^ord SaftCbury. Sir William Temple is , in ge- 
neral ,• very flowing and agreeable. Archbi&op 
Tillotfon is too often carelefs and languid; and 
is much outdone by Biihop Atterbury ii* the mufic 
of his periods. Dean Swift defpifed muficai ar- 
rangement altogether. 

Hitherto I have difcourfed of agreeable found, 
or modulation t in general. It yet remains to 
treat of a higher beauty of this kind ; the found 
adapted to the fenfe. The former was no *hore' ; 
than a fimple accompaniment, to pleafe the ear; 
the latter fuppofes a peculiar expreflion given to 
the mufic. We may remark two degrees of it: 
Firft, the current of found, adapted to the tenor 
of a difcourfe; next, a particular referablance 
effe&ed between fome obje&,,and the founds that 
are employed in describing it. 

Firft, I fay, the current of found may be 
adapted to the tenor of a difcourfe. Sopnds 
have, in many refpe&s, a correfpondence with 
our ideas; partly natural, partly the effeft of 
artificial affociations. ; Hence it happens , that 
any one modulation of found continued, imprints 
on our ftyle a certain charadflF and expreflion. 
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Sentencttjttiiftro&ed with the Ciceronian fulnefs 
and {well, produce the impreflion of wh^t is 
important, magnificent, fedate. For this is the 
natnfaTlone wfiicK fach a courfe of fentiment 
aflumes. But thef fait no violent paflion , no eager 
*eafoning , no familiar .*ddrefs. Th^fe always 
require meafures brifker^.eafier, and often more 
abrupt. And, therefore* to fwell, or let down 
the periods, as the fuhjed demands, is a very 
important rule in oratory. No one tenor whatever, 
Jfappofing it to prodqpe no bad effect from fatiety, 
Vill anfwer to all di|fecent conppofuions ; nor even 
to all the parti of tjH* fame composition. It were 
as abfurd to write a panegyric , and an invec- 
tive, in a ftyle of* the fame cadence , as to fet the 
words of a tender, love-long to the air of a warlike 
march. 

^ Obferve how finely the following fentence of 
Cicero is. adapted, to re pre fen t the tranquillity 
and eafe r of jt Satisfied ftate: " Etfi homihi nihil 
.*■ eft ifiagis optandum qtiam profpera, sequabilis, 
" perperaaque fortuna, fecundo vitae fine ulla 
•" offei^fione curfu;: tamen , fi mi hi tranquilla & 
•f 4 pl^ata omnia futfient, inerfedibili quadam & 
f c petie.divina, qu&tiunc veftro beneficio fruor, 
I* : bgtitiae Vbluptate caruifiem *. " Nothing was 
f ver more perfeft in its kind: it- paints, if we 
may fo lpeak , to the ear. But , who would 
pot have laughed , if Cicero had employed fuch 
periods, or fuch a cadence as this, in inveighing 

. * Orat. aj guirites, poft reOitum, 
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againft Mark Antony, or Catiline? What is re- 
quifite, therefore, is, that we previouily fix, 
in our mind, a juft idea of the general tone of 
{bund which fuitsour fubjefl; that is, which the 
fentiments we are to exprefs * moft naturally 
aftume, and in which they moft commonly vent 
themfelves; whether round and fmooth, or ftare 
ly and folemn, or bnlk and quick, or inter- 
rupted and abrupt This general idea muft direft 
the run of our compofition; to fpeak in the ftyU 
of mufic , mutt give us the key-note, mult 
form the ground of the m^ody ; varied and di- 
rerlified in parts, according'&s either our fenti- 
ments are diverfified, or as is requifite for pre 
during a fu Stable variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark * that our tranf- 
lators of the bible have often been happy in 
fuiting thtif numbers to. the ftVbjedt. Grave 
folemn, and majeftie fubjeftsmidoufotedly require 
fuch an arrangement- of words as rftns much on 
long fyllables ; aiid, particularly, they require 
the clofe to reft upon fuch. The very hrft.verfes 
of the bibb , are remarkable far this melody: u In 
" the beginning, God created the heaves* and 
" the earth; and the earth was without forrrfyund 
u void; and darknefs was upon the face of the deiep; 
'* and the fpirit of God moved on the face of th£ 
* c water?. " Several other paffages , particularly 
fome of the Plalms, afford linking examples of 
this fort of grave, melodious conftruftion. Any 
compofition that rites eonliderably above the 
ordinary tone 6f profe , fuch as monumental 
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infcriptions , and panegyrical characters , naturally 
runs into numbers of this kind. 

N But, in the next place, , befides the general 
cprrelpondence of the current of found with the 
current of thought, theremaybeamorepaxticulat 
expreflion attempted, of certain obje&s , by means 
of refembling^ founds. This can be; fometimes, 
accompliflied in profe-compofition ; but there 
only in a more faint degree } nor is it fo much 
expeded there. In poetry^ chiefly , it*is looked 
for j where attention to found* is more demanded, 
. fcn(l where the inverfions and liberties of poetical 
**lfyle give bs a greater command of found; 
aflifted , too, by the Verification, and that 
cantus obfcttrior, to which we arc? naturally led 
in reading poetry, This requires a little more 
illuftration. 

The founds of words may be employed fot 
reprefenting , chiefly, three clafles of objefls; \ 
firft, other founds^ fecondly, motion; and thirdly, 
the ^motions and paflions of the mind. 

jfrft,' 1 fey,- by a proper choice of words, 
we may^produce a refemblarice of other founds 
which we mean to defcrlbe, fuch as, the noife 
, of waters,* the roaring of winds, or the murmur- 
ing of ftream*. This is the fimpleft inftance of 
tint fort of beauty. For the medium through 
which we imitate here, is a natural one; founds 
represented by other founds;- and between ideas 
of the* fame fenfe , it is eafy to form a connexion. 
No very great arc is required in a poet , when he 
is defcribing fweet and foft found*, to make ufe 
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of fuch words as have moll liquids and vowels > 
and glide the fofteft; or , when he is deicribing 
harfb founds , to throw together a number of 
harfli fyllables which are of difficult pronunciation. 
Here the common flru£ture of language allifls 
him; for, it will be found , that, in moft lan- 
guages, the names of many particular founds are fo 
formed, as to carry fome affinity to the found 
which they fignify; as with us, the wMJitina of 
winds, the buz and hum of infers, the /t/Js of 
ferpents, the craJJi m of falling timber; and many 
other inflances, where the word has been plainly 
framed upon the found itreprefents. i fliall produce 
a remarkable example of this beauty from Milton, 
taken from two paflages in Paradife Loft , defcrib- 
im* the found made , in the one , by the opening 
of the gates of hell j in theother, by the opening 
of thofe of heaven. The contraft between the 
two, difplays, to great advantage, the poet's arc 
The firft is the opening of hell's gates: 

- - 7 On a fuddeiij open fly, 



N/ith Impetuous recoil, and jarring found, 
TrVInfernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harlh thunder, B. II. v, §79. 

Obferve, now, the fmoothnefs of the other: 

Heaven open'd wide 



Her ever-during gates, harmonious found 

On golden hinges moving* — — ■ — B, VIL v. 20f . 

The following beautiful pafTage from Taflba 

Gierufalemme , 
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fcierufalemme, has been often admired, on accoiint 
of the imitation effected by found of the. things 
reprefented: 



Chiama gli abitator dell' ombre eterne 
II rauco Aion della tartarea tromba: 
Treman le fpaziofe atre caverne, 
£ 1'aer Cieco a quel romor rimbomfyu 
Ne ftridendo mai dalle fuperne 
Regioni del cielo, il.folgor piomba* 
N4 si fcdffa giammai trema la terra , 
Quando ivapori in fen gravida ferra* 

Cant. IV. Sta»2. j. 

The fecond clafs of obje&s* which the found 
of words is often employed to imitate, is,- motion , 
as it is fwift or flow, violent or gentle, equable 
or interrupted, eafy or accompanied with effort. 
Though there be no natural affinity between 
found , of any kind , and motion , yet , in the 
imagination, there is a ftrong one; as appears 
from the connexion between mufic and dancing. 
And*, therefore, here it is in the pbet'fc power to' 
give us a lively idea of the kind of motion he } 
wptrld defcribe, by means of founds-- which cor- 
refpond, in our imagination, with that motion. ^ 
Long fyllables naturally give the ifcipreffion > of 
flow motion; as in this line of Virgil t 

Olli inter fefe magna vi brachia tollunt. 
L. on R. 1. ao 
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A fucceffion of ffiort fyllables prefents quick 
motion to the mind; as, 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit unguia 
ca nip urn. 

Both Homer and Virgil are great mailers of 
this beauty ; and their works abound with inftanc.es 
of it; molt of them, indeed, fo often quoted, 
and fo well known, that it is needlefs to produce 
them. Ifliall give one inflance, inEnglifli, which 
feems happy. It is t:ie defcripiion of a hidden 
calm on the feas, in a poem, entitled, The Fleece. 



With eafy courfe 



The veflels glide; unlefs their fpeed be ftopp'd 

By dead calms , that often lie on thefe fmooth feas 

"When ev'ry zephyr fleeps ; then the fhrouds drop; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung, 

Moves not; the flat fea (bines like yellow gold 

Fus'd in the fire , or like the marble floor 

Of fome old temple wide. — — 

The third fet of objefls, which I mentioned 
the found of words as capable of reprefenting, 
confills of the paflions and emotions of the mind, 
hound may , at firft view , appear foreign to 
thefe; but, that here, alfo, there is fome fort 
of connexion , is fufficiently proved hy rhe power 
which mufic has to awaken , or to aUifl certain 
pafTions, and, according as its ftrain is varied, 
to introduce one train of ideas, rather than another. 
This, indeed, logically fpeaking, cannot be called 






a refemblance between the fenfe and the found, 
feeing long or fliort fyllables have no natural 
refemblance to any thought or paflion. Bnt if the 
arrangement of fyllables, by their found alone, 
recal one fet of ideis more readily than another, 
and difpofe the mind for entering into that affeAion 
which the poet means to raife , fuch arrangement 
may , juftly enough ; be faid to referable the fenfe, 
Or be fimilar and correfpondent to if. I admit, 
that, in many inftances, which are fnppofed to 
difplay this beauty of accommodation of found 
to the fenfe, there is much room for imagination 
to work; and, according as a reader is ftruck by 
a pafTage , he will often fancy a refemblance be- 
tween the found and the fenfe, which others 
cannot difcover. He modulates the numbers to his 
own difpofttion of mind; and, in effect, makes 
the mufic which he imagines himfelf to hear. 
However , that there are real inftances of this kind, 
and that poetry is capable of fome fuch expreflion , 
cannot be doubted. Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia's. 
Day, affords a very beautiful exemplification of 
it* in the Englifli language. Without much ftudy 
or reflection, apoetdefcribing pleafure, joy , and 
agreeable obj efts, from the feeling of his fubjeft, 
naturally runs into ftnooth, liquid, and flowing 
numbers. 



Namque ipfa decoram 



Csefaricm nato genetrix , lumenque juvcntse 
Purpureum, 6c Istos oculis affiarat honores. 
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In general , they always imply fome departure 
- from fimplicity of expreflion; the idea which we 
intend to convey, not' only enunciated to others, 
but enunciated, in a particular manner, and with 
fome circumftance added, which is defigned to 
render the impreffion more ftrong and vivid. 
When I fay, for inftance, a that a good man 
44 enjoys comfort in the midfl of adverfity;" I 
juft exprefs my thought in the fimpleft manner 
poffible* But when I fay, " to the upright there 
" arifeth light in darknefs;" the fame fentiment 
is expreffed in a figurative ftyle ; a new circum- 
stance fe introduced ; light is put in the place of 
'comfort, a'nd darknefs is ufed to fuggeft the ide* 
~6f adverfity. In the fame manner, to fay, " it is 
u irhpoflible, by any fe'arch we can make, to 
u explain the divirife nature fully," is, to make 
a fim^le propofition/ But when we fay, " Canft 
■^"thdtf^'by fearchingi find out God ? Ganft thon 
; 4c; find dot the almighty to perfection ? It is high 
u as hefaven, what canft thou do? deeper than 
'** hell, what canft thou know?" This introduces 
k s figure into Ayte; the ptopofition being not 
only expreffed , but admiration and aftoniflunent 
feeing expreffed together with it. 

But , though figures imply a deviation from 
^wb^tinay be reckoned the moft fimple form of 
fpeech , we are not thwce to conclude, that 

€&ures, the Elements of Crkicifm may be confulted , where the 
ftibje<a is fully handled, and ittuflfrated by a great variety of 
^examples.* : 



LECTURE XIV. 



Origin and Nature-' of. Figurative Language* 



H 



. AVING now finiflied what related to the 
conftrn ftion of fentences , I proceed to other rules 
concerning, ftyle. . My general divifion of the qoa- 
- lities of ftyle, was into perfpicuity and ornament. 
Perfpicuity, both in finglp words and in fenten- 
ces , I have confidered. Ornament , as far as it 
arifes from a graceful, flfong, or melodious conr 
ftru&ion of words , has alfo been treated of. 
Another , and a great branch of the ornament of 
ityle, is, figurative language; which is- now to be 
the fubjeft of our confideration , and will require 
a full difcuffion. 

Our firft inquiry muft be, What is meant by 
figures of fpeech *? 

* On the fubjecVof figures of fpeech, all the writers who 
treat of rhetoric or compofition, have infifted largely. To make 
references, therefore, on this fubjeft, were endlefs. On the 
foundations - of figurative language t in general, one of the 
moft fenfible and infttu&ive writers ; appears to , me, tu ;te 
M. Marfais, in his Trait* des Tropes pour fervir & IntrUitfliip, 
k la Rbitorique, & it la Zogique. For obferyations on particular 
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■ of them , a caft or turn peculiar to itfelf * which 
both diftinguifhes it from the reft, and diftin- 
guiflies it from fimple expreflion. Simple ex- 
preflion juft makes our idea known to others; 
but figurative language , over and above , ba- 
.ftows a particular drefs upon that idea ; a drefs f 
\ \vhich both makes it be remarked , and adorns 
it Hence , this fort of language became early a 
capital objefl of attention to thofe who ftudied 
the powers of fpeech. 

Jigutes, in general, may be defcribed to bfe 
that language , which is prompted either by the 
imagination , or by the pafRons. The juftnefs 
ofthis defcription will appear, from the more 
particular account I am afterwards to give of 
them. Rhetoricians commonly divide them into 
two great idafles; figures df words, and figures 
6t thddgftt. The former, figures of words, are 
commonly Called tropes , and confift in a word's 
being employed to fignify fomething that is dif- 
ferent from its original and primitive meaning; 
fo that* if you alter the word , you deftroy the 
tfgtirfe. Thus, in tfie inftance I gave before; 
* 4 light arifeth to the upright, in darknds." 
«The trope confifts,-in "light and darknefs" 
being ntft? mea***- ! literally, but fubftituted for 
comfort, &indL adverfity , on account of fome re- 
femblancf or analogy, which they are fuppofed 
to bear'tothefe conditions of life. The other clafs, 
tertaed' figures of thought - y fuppofes the words to 
be tifetd fri their proper and literaLmeaningv-and 
the figure to confift in th6 turn of the thought; • 
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as is the cafe in exclamations ,. interrogations , 
apoftrophes, and comparifons ; where, though 
you vary the words that are ufed, or tranflate 
them from one language inta another, you may, 
neverthelefs , ftili preferve the fame figure in the 
thought. This diftin&ion ^ however, is of no 
great ufe ; as nothing can be built upon it in 
practice ; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance , whether we. give, to fome parti- 
cular mode of expreflion the name of a trope , y 
-or. of a figure ; provided we remember, that figu- Y\ 
vative language always imports fome coloring of 
the imagination , or fome emotion of paffion, 
«fxpreffed in our ftyle: and, perhaps, figures of 
imagination, and figures of paffion, might be 
a more ufeful diftribution of the fuhjeft. But 
without infifting on any artificial divifions , it will 
be more ufeful , that I inquire into the origin 
and the nature of figures^ Only , before pro- 
ceeding to this , there are two general observa- 
tions which it may be proper to premife. 

The firft is , concerning the ufe of rirfes with 
refpe& to figurative language. I admit, that 
perfons may both fpeak and write with propriety, 
who know not the names of any of the figures 
of fpeech, nor ever ftudied any tfuies relating* 
to them. Nature ,: as was before obferved dic- 
tates the ufe of figures ; and , like Monf. Jour- r 
dain , in Moliere , who- had fpoken for forty years 
in profe , without ever knowing it, many a 
one ufes metaphorical expreffions to good pur- 
pofe , without any idea of wfyat a metaphor i& 
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It will not, however follow thence, that rules 
are of no fervice. All fcience arifes from obferva- 
tions on praflice. Praftice has always gone be- 
fore method and rule ; but method and rule 
have after wards improved and perfected practice, 
in every art. We, every day, meet with perfons 
who fwg agreeably , without knowing one note 
of the gamut. Yet , it has been found of im- 
portance to reduce thefe notes to a fcale, and 
to form an arc of mulic; and it would be ridicu- 
lous to pretend, that the art is of no advantage, 
becaufe the praflice is founded in nature. Pro- 
priety and beauty of fpeech, are certainly as im- 
provable as the ear or the voice ; and to know 
the principles of this beauty , or the r^afon* 
which render one figure , or one manner of 
fpeech preferable to another, cannot fail to aflift 
and direct a proper choice. 

But I mutt* obferve , in the next place, that 
although this part of ftyle merit attention , and 
be a very proper object of fcience and rule; 
although much of the beauty of compofition de- 
pends on figurative language; yet we muft beware 
of imagining that it depends folely , or even 
chiefly, upon fuch language. It is not fo. The 
great place which the doftrine of tropes and figures 
has occupied in fyftems of rhetoric; the over- 
anxious care which has been fliown in giving 
names to a vaft variety of them , and in rang* 
ing them under different claffes , has often led 
perfons to imagine, that, if their compofition 
was well befpangled with a number of thefe 
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ornaments of fpeech, it wanted no other beauty; 
whence has arifen much ftiffnefs and affectation. 
For it is, in truth, the fentimeot or paffion, 
which ltes under the figured expreflion , that 
gives it any merit. The figure is only the drefe>; 
the fentiment is the body and the fubftance. No 
figures will render a cold or an empty compofition 
interefting; whereas, if a fentiment befublime or 
pathetic , it can fuppbrt itfelf perfeflly well , 
without any borrowed afliftance. Hence feveral 
of the moft affe&ing and admired paffages of the 
beft authors, are exprefled in the fimpleft language. 
The following fentiment from Virgil, for inftance, 
makes its way at once to the heart , without the 
help of any figure Whatever. He is defcribing ah 
"Argive, who falls in battle, in Italy, at a great 
diflance from his native country : 

Sternitur , infelifc , alieno vulnere , coelumque 
Afpicit , & dulces moriens reminifcitur Argos *. 

En. x. 781. 

A Angle ftroke of this Jund, drawn as by the 
very pencil of nature, is worth a thoufand figures. 

* " Anthares had From Argos travelPd for, 

* Alcides' friend, and brother of the war; 

u Now falling, by another's wound, his eyeV 

* He cafts to Heaven; on Argos thinks, and dies." 

In this translation , much of the beauty of the original is loft. 
** .On Argos thinks and dies, " is by no means equal to " dulces 
m moriens reminifcitur Argos: 4 * As he dies, u he remembers 
40 hu beloved Argos. " ■ Itjis indeed- obfembie, that in 
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In the fame manner , the fimple ftyle of fcripture, 
" he fpoke, and it was done, he commanded y 
" and it ftood faft. " — " God faid, let there be 
*' light; and there was light," imports a lofty- 
conception to much greater advantage, than if it 
had been decorated by the moll pompous me- 
taphors. The faft is, that the ftrong pathetic, 
and the pure fublime, not only have little dc> 
pendance on figures of fpeech , but, generally, 
rejeft them. The proper region of thefe orna- 
ments is , where a moderate degree of elevation 
and pailion is predominant; and there they con- 
tribute to the embellifhment of difcourfe, only, 

mo ft of thofe tender and pathetic pafiages, which do fo much 
honor to Virgil, that great poet expreffes himfelf with tht 
utmoft fimplicityf as, , 

Te, dulcis conjux, te folo in littore fecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 

Geoeg. IV. 

And fo in that moving prayer of Evander, upon his parting^; 

with his fon Pallas : 

At vos , o fuperi ! & divura tu maxime re&or 
Jupiter, Arcadii quaefo miferefcite regis. 
Et patrias audite preces. Si numina veftra 
Incolumem Pallanta mihi, fi fata refervant, 
Si vifurus emn viro, & venturus in unum, 
Vitam oro ; patiar quemvis durare laborem ! 
Sin aliquem infandum cafum, fortuna, minaris, 
Nunc , o nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam ! 
Dum cuts ambiguae , diim fpes iiicerta futnrij 
Dum.te, chare puer! mea feca & £bla voluptasf • '* 

Amplexu teneo; gnavior de nuncius aures M 

Vulnetet " t ' t ■.. .. JEn. VIII $?*;• \ 
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when there is a bafis of foltd thought and natural 
fentiment; when they are inferted in their proper 
place; and when they rife, of themfelyes , irom 
the fubjeft, without being fought after. 

Having premifed thefe obfervations, I proceed 
o give an account of the origin and nature of 
figures; principally offuch as have their depend- 
ence on language; including that numerous tribe, 
which the rhetoricians call tropes. 

At the firft rife of language , men would begin 
with giving names to the different objefls which 
they difcerned , or thought of. This nomencla- 
ture would, at the beginning, be very narrow. 
According as men's ideas multiplied , and their 
acquaintance with obje£ls increafed , their flock 
of names and words would increafe alfo. But to 
the infinite variety of objeils and ideas , no lan- 
guage is adequate* IMo language is fo copious, as 
to have a ieparate word for every feparate idea. 
Men naturally fought to abridge this labor of 
multiplying words in infinitum; and, in order 
to lay lefs burden on their memories, made one 
word , which they had already appropriated 
to a certain idea or objefi, ftand alfo for fjme 
other idea or objefl; between which and the 
primary one, they found, or fancied , fome re- 
lation. Thus, the prepofition, 39, was origi- 
nally invented to exprefs the circumftance of 
place: tc The man was killed in the wood/ 1 In 
progrefs of time, words were wanted to expref$ 
men's being connected with certain conditions of 
fortune, or certain foliations of mind j and fome 
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refemblance , or analogy, being fancied between 
thefe, and the place of bodies, the word, in 9 
was employed to exprefs men's being fo circum- 
stanced ; as , one's being in health , or in *iicknefs, 
in profperity or in adverfity , in joy or in grief, 
in doubt , or in danger , or in fafety. Here we 
fee this prepofition , in , plainly affuming a tro-: 
pical fignification , or carried off from its original 
meaning , to fignify fomething elfe, which relates, 
t6", or refembles it 

Tropes of this kind abound in all languages*' 
and are plainly owing to the want of proper 
words. The operations of the mind and affec- 
tions, in particular, are, in mod languages, 
defcribed by words taken from fenfible obje&s. 
The reafon is plain. The names of fenfible ob- 
jects, were, in all languages, the words moil 
early introduced 5 and were, by degrees, extend- 
ed to thofe mental objects, of which men had 
more obfcure conceptions , and to which they 
found it more difficult to aflign diflinft names. 
They borrowed , therefore , the name of fome 
fenfible idea , where their imagination found 
fome affinity. Thus , we fpeak of , a piercing 
judgment, and a clear head ; a foft or a hard 
heart; a rough or a fmooth behaviour. We fay, 
inflamed by anger , warmed by love , /welled with 
pride, melted into grief; and thefe are almoft 
the only fignifiqant words which we hive for' 
fuch ideas. 

But, although the barrennefe of language, and 
the want of words , be doubtlefe one cauf? of th« 
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invention of tropes; yet it is not the only, nor, 
perhaps, even rhe principal fource of this form 
of fpeech. Tropes have arifen more frequently, 
and fpread themfelves wider, from the influence v/ 
which imagination poffeffes over all language. /^ 
The train on which this has proceeded among all 
nations, 1 fliall endeavour to explain. 

Every objefl which makes any imprefTion on 
the human mind, is conftantly accompanied with 
certain circumflances and relations, that ftrike 
us at the fame time. It never prefents itfelf to 
our view, ifole , as the French exprefs it; that is 
independent on , and feparated from , every other 
thing; but always occurs as forne how related to 
other objects; going before them, or following 
alter them; their effe£l or theircaufe; refembting 
them , or oppofed to therrt ; diftinguiffied by 
certain qualities, or furrounded with certain cir- 
cumflances. By this means, every idea or obj eft 
carries in its train fame other ideas, which may 
be conlidered as itsacceCTories, Thefe acceflork-'S 
often ftrike the imagination more than the princi- 
pal idea itfelf They are, perhaps, more agree- 
able ideas ; or they are more familiar to our 
conceptions; or they recal to our memory a 
greater variety of important circumflances. The 
imagination is more di'-pofed to reft upon fome 
of them; and therefore, inftead of ' ufmg the 
proper name of the principal idea which it means 
to exprefs, it employs, in its place, the name 
of the acceffory or correfpondent idea; although 
the principal have a proper and well - known 
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name of its own. Hence a vaft variety of tropical : 
or figurative words obtain currency in. all lan- 
guages , through choice , riot neceflity ; and men • 
of lively imaginations are every day adding to 
their number. 

Thusj, when we defign to intimate the pe- 
riod, at which a ftate enjoyed moil reputation 
or glory , it were eafy to employ the proper 
words for expreffing this ; but as this readily 
connects, in our imagination , with the flou rift- 
ing period of a plant or a tree, we lay hold of 
this correfpondent idea, and fay, 4 * the Roman 
" empire flourilhed moft under Auguftus." The 
leader of a fadion, is plain language; but, 
becaufe the head is the principal part of the 
human* body, and is fuppofed to direft all the 
animal operations, refting upon this refemb lance, 
we fay , " Catiline was the head of the party." 
The word, voice , was originally invented to 
fignify tl^e articulate found , formed by the or- 
gans of the mouth; but, as by means of it men 
fignify their ideas and their intentions ^o each 
other, voice foon affumed a great many other 
meanings, all derived from this primary effeQ. , 
" To give our voice" for any thing, fignified, 
to give our fentiment in favor of it. Not only 
fo ; but voice was transferred to fignify any inti- 
mation of will or judgment, though given 
without the leaft interpoficion of voice in its 
literal fenfe , or any found uttered at all. Thus 
we fpeak of liftening to' the voice of cortfcience-j 
the voice of nature, the voice of God. This ufage 

takes 
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takes place, not fo much, from barrfcnhefs of lan- 
guage , or. wanj of a proper word, as from aa 
allufion whifch we chufe to make to voice , in 
its primary fenfe, in order to ponvey our idea, 
tjonne&ed with a circumftance which appears to 
the fancy to give it mote fprightlinefs and force. 
,' .The account which I have now given, and 
which feems to be a full and fair one, of the 
introduction of tropes into all languages , coincides 
yrith \yhat Cicero fliortly hints , in his third book 
De Oratore. '* Modus transferendi verba late 
" patet; quam neceflites primum genuit, coa&a; 
*.* inopia &anguftiis; poftautem deleflatio* jucun- 
V ditafque celebravit. Nam ut veftis , • frigoro 
" depellendi caufa reperta primo, poft adhiberi 
V; c^pta.eftad ornatum etiam corporis dignitatem, 
48 fie verbi tranflatio inftituta eft inopia caufa y 
u frequentata, deleflationis *. " 

. From what has been laid, it clearly appears, 
how that muft come to pafs , which I had 
oec&fion to mention in a former leflure, that all 
languages are moil figurative in their early; ftata 
Both, the caufes to which lafcribed the origin 
of figures ,-*-. concur in producing. this .effeft: at 

¥ "The figurative ufage. .of* words * s ver y extenfive; ait 

* uftge to which neceffity firft gave rife, oh accolihl of the' 
tt: pnocitijr of words, and barrenness of language, -Kiur wftelif rite 
a pleafcre -that was found in it afterwards rendered frequent* 
a For, as garments were firft contrived to defend our bbrftfe* 
44 fr«m the cold , and afterwards, w^re employe^ -fat Ah* 

% *** purpnfe of ornament and. dignity,, fo figures, f of , fpeech ^ 

* intVoSuced oy want, were cultivated for the'fake'of enter*- 

L. on R. i. ai 
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the beginnings of fociety. ' Language is then taoft 

barren ;* the ftock of proper nan^s, which bavfc 

been invented for things, is fmall; # ahd , at the 

lime time , imagination -exerts great influenced 

over the conceptions of men, and their method- 

of uttering them; fo that, horh from neceffity* 

and from choice, their fpeech will, at that period, 

abound in tropes. For the favage tribes of meflf 

are always much given to wonder and aftonifh-' 

xnent. Every new objeft furpfifes, terrifies, and 

makes a ftrong impreffion on their mind; 1 they* 

are governed by imagination and paflion, more 

than by reafon ; and , bf courfe , their l^eech 

muft fee deeply tinftured by their genius. In 

fh&, we find , that this^is the character of thfc 

American and Indian languages; bold-, pifturef- 

que, and metaphorical ; full of ftrong allufiqns' 

to fenfible qualities , and to fuch obje&& as ftruck 

them rooft in their wild and folitary Alfe, An 

Indian chief makes 3 harangue to his trih*, in 

a ^ftyte fy\l of ftrongef ^metaphors than art- Euj 

ropean would ufe in an epic poeiji. 

A* language makes gradual progrefe * toward^ 
fififcement, almoit every objeft come* ,to> ba^ve a 
proper name given t;oit,.^and perfpicuity an4pre- 
Cifion ^re more flud'ied 1 * °ftut ftill 9r ifpj; the^eafon* 
l?iBf9TftgW en i tWf!°W94 wonjs , or a$ rhetoricians 
caU them, trapea, oiuft continue to occupy a 
e6nhdemb\e place; In every language, too, thertf 
ate i* -multitude of words , which, though they 
wefefijg&rative ir^ their firft application to pertain 
obje&s, yet, by long ufe, lofe that figuratiy^g Rft.\ve9 

.1 .V; :\o .1 
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wholly , and come to be confidered asfiiriptefand 
literal' expreffions. In* this* cafe *• are tb& teftns 
which I remarked before/ as transferred from feri- 
fible qualities to the operations or qualities of the 
mind , a piercing judgment , . a clear head y a hard 
heart, and thelike. There ayre other words which 
remain in a fort of middle Hate; which have neither 
loft wholly^their figurative application , nof yet 
retain fo much of it, as to imprint any rentarkfrbflfe 
character of figured language on our ftyle 3 fneh 
as thefe phrafes, " apprehend one's meaning';* 

' t* enter on a fubjefl ;" 4 * follow out an argtlmentj" 
P . ftir up ftrife ; " and a great many more, bfwhidfe 
our language is full. In the life of fuch pbrftfeb, 
iforrefl: writers will always prefer Ve "a Htfgafed'tfc 
;the:iigure or allafion on» which they aite founded, 
-and will be careful* not $6 apply therji in 'arty way 
thatls inconfiftent with it* Oneinay be 1 " (heftfeftil 
* 4 unde»thepatronageqfa : grefttman ; v bilt it Wfcre 
-wrting'to 'fayV *' Sheltered tinder tlft''tt)0&''*tf 
.**• difllmulation, " apai raafk 'cbneeal^ lwipktbte 
not fheiter. * -An- objeift $n deferip*tei?v ] iKa^-lte 
u clothed, "- it you wily ff> n&h?eptthm<?*'imt 
it is not fo proper 1 to fpeafc-dS its brittl^-icJotW^L 
" with circumftances;" as the word " circumftan- 
ces," alludes to ftanding round , not to clothing. 
Such attentions as* thefe* iitk Wduifite inthejcom- 

• mon run of ftyle. 

What has been faid on thisfubje$, tends to 
tfyrow Jight pn the mfpx$ ^^l^nguage ip jg/tyeyb'; . 
a jWfi. wilL^dJ. to ^bc^alfljHt, \vhy trpj^^p/ 
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4-Firft f they enrich language, and render it 
more copious. By their means, words and phra- 
fes are multiplied for exprefling all forts of ideas; 
for defcrihing even the minutcft differences; theni- 
ceft fliader and colors of thought; which no lan- 
guage could poilibly do by proper words alone, 
withuut afliftance from tropes. 

Secondly, they beftow dignity upon flyle. The 

imiliarity of common words, to which our ears 
are qunrh accuftomed , tends to degrade ftyle. 
W'en we want to adipt our language to the 
tone of an elevated fubjeft, we would be greatly 
at a.Iofs, it we could not borrow affiflance from 
figures : which properly employed , have a fimilar 
effeil on language , with what is produced by 
the rich and fplendid drefs of a perfon of rank j 
to create refpefl, and to give an air of magnifi- 
cence to him who wears it. Afliftance of this 
kind, is often needed in profe compofitions; but 
poetry could not fubfift without it Hence figu- 
res form the conflant language of poetry* To fay, 
that " the funrifes ," is trite and common; but it 
becomes a magnificent image when exprefTed , as 
Mr. Thomfon has done : 



But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
"Rejoicing in the eaft. 



To fay, that " men are fubjefl alike to death, 1 
prefents only a vulgar idea ; but it rifes and fills 
the imagination 7 when painted thus by Horace; 
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Pallida mors aequo pulfat pede , pauperum tabernaS 
Regumque turrcs. 

Or, 

Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium, 
Verfatur urna, ferius, ocyus, • 
Sors exitura, & nos in aeternum 

■,x.. Exilium impofitura cymbae*. 

> • . 

In the third place, figures give us the pleafure 
' of enjoying two objefls prefented together to 
our view, without confufion; the principal idea 
which is the fubjefl of the difcourfe , along with 
its acceflbry , which gives it the figurative drefs. 
We fee one thing in another, as Ariftotle expfef* 
fes it; which is always agreeable to the mind. For 
there it nothing with which the fancy is more 
delighted, than with companions, and refem- 
blances of objefls ; and r all tropes are founded 
upon fome relation or analogy betweefi one thing 
and another. When , for inftance , in place of 
<4 youth," I fay, the " morning of life; v the 
fancy is immediately entertained with ail the 



* With equal pace, impartial fate, 
Knocks at the palace , and the eottage gate. 



Or, 



We all muft tread the paths of fates 
And ever shakes the mortal urn; 

Whofe lot embarks us, foon or late, 
On Charon's boat $ ah! never to return* 
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refembling cireum Ranees which prefently occur 
between thefe two objefls. At one moment, I 
have in my eye a certain period of human life, 
and a certain time of the clay, fa related to each 
other, that the imagination plays between them 
with pleafure, and contemplates two fimilar ob- 
jects, in one view, without em barra Anient or 
confufion. Not only fo, but, 

In the fourth place , figures arc attended with 
this farther advantage , of giving ns frequently a 
much clearer and more ftriking view of the princi- 
pal objeftj than we coiJd have if it were expref- 
fed Jn fimple terms, and diverted of its acceifory 
idea; " This is, indeed, their principal advantage, 
in virtue of which, they are very properly faid to 
illultrate a fubjeft , or to throw light upon it. 
For they exhibit the objefl, on which they are 
employed , in a piOuretijue form ; they can render 
an abftra£l conception, in fome degree , an objeft 
of fenfe ; they farround it with fuch circumftar.ces 
as enable the mind to lay hold of itfteadily, and 
to contemplate it fully. \ c Thofe perfans," lays one , 
who gain the hearts of moft people, who are 
chofrn as the companions of their fofter hours, 
and their reliefs from anxiety and care, are feldom 
" perfons of ihining qualities, or flrong virtues: 
cc it is rather the foft green of the foil , on which 
" we relt bur eyes , that are fatigued with behold* 
<c ing more glaring objefts/ 1 Here, by a happy 
allufion to a color, the whole conception is con- 
veyed clear and ftrong to the mind in one word. 
Bye weil chofen figure , even con virion is afFifled , 
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and the imprefTion of a truth upon the mind made 
more lively and forcible than it won Id otherwife 
be. Asm the following illuftration of Dr. Young's: 
M When we dip too deep in pleafure, we always 
" ftir a fed i mem that renders it impure and noxi- 
lfc ous;" or in this, "A heart boiling with vio- 
* c lent paffions , will always ferrd op infatuating 
4i fnmes to the head/** An image thatprefents fo 
much congruity between a moral and a fen fi hie 
idea , ferves like an argument from analogy to en- 
force what the author afiferts, and to induce 
belief. 

Beftdes, whether we are endeavouring to raife 
fentiments of pleafure or averfion, we can alwayfc 
heighten the emotion by the figures which we in- 
troduce; leading the imagination to a train, either 
of agreeable or dilhgreeabfe, of exalting or debas- 
ing ideas, correfpondent to the imprefTion which 
we feek to make. When we want to render an 
objeft beautiful , or magnificent , we borrow ima- 
ges from all the mod beaut tfial or fplendid fcenefc 
of nature; we thereby, naturally, throw a luftre 
over oar ohjeft; we enliven the readers mind; 
and difpofe him to go along with us in the gay 
and pleafing imprefTions which we give him of 
the fubjefj. This effect of figures is happily touch- 
ed in the following lines of Dr. Akenfide, and 
illuftrated by a very fublime figure: 






Then the incxpretttve fhain, 

Diffufes its cncharvm *nt. Fancy Hi cams 
Of facred fountains and Elyfian groves. 



y 
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And vales of Wifs. The intellectual power 
Bends from his awful throne a woncTring ear, 

And fmiles. — — * — 

Pleaf. of Imaginat. h 124. 

What I have now explained ,. concerning the 
ufe and effe&s of figures, naturally leads us to 
refleft on the wonderful power of language: and 
indeed , we cannot reflet on it without the higheft 
admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now become 
N/ for all the conceptions of the human mind: even 
for the moft fubtile and delicate workings of the 
imagination ! What a. pliant and flexible inftrument 
in the hand of one who can employ it fkilfully ; 
prepared to take every form which he chufes to 
give it! Not content with afimple communication 
of ideas and thoughts, it paints thofe ideas to the 
*ye; it gives coloring and relievo, even to the 
moft abftrafl conceptions. In the figures which 
it ufes, it fets mirrors before us, where we may 
behold obje&s, a fecond time, in their likenefs. 
It entertains us, as with a fucceflion of the mo& 
fpleiKjioi piflures ; difpofes, in the moft artificial 
manner, of the light and fljade, for viewing every 
thing to the beft advantage; in fine, from being 
a rude and imperfeft interpreter of men's wants 
and neceffi ties, it has nowpaffedintoaninflrqment 
of the moft delicate and refined luxury. 

To make thefe efFefls of figurative language 
fenfible , there are few atithors in the EnglUh 
language , whom I can refer to with more 
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advantage than Mn Addifon, whofe imagina- 
tion is, at once, remarkably rich, and remark- 
ably correfl and chalte. When he is treating, 
for inftance, of the effetfl which light and colors 
have to entertain the fancy, conhdered in Mr. 
Locke's view of them as feconddry qualities, which 
have no real exiftence in matter, but are only 
ideas in the mind , with what beautiful painting 
has he adorned this philofophic {"peculation ? 
wt Things,' 1 fays he, "would make but a poor 
" appearance to the eye, if wefawthem only in their 
4t proper figures and motions. Now , we are every 
" where entertained with pleafing fliows and appa- 
*' ritions; vvedifcover imaginary glories in the hea- 
" vens, and in the earth, and fee feme of this vifio- 
" nary beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 
" tion. But what a rough unfightlyfltetch of nature 
** fhould we be entertained with , did all her co- 
'* loring difappear, and the feveraldiftinflionsof 
u light and fliade vanifli ? In fliort, our fouls are, 
c * at prefent, delightfully loft, and bewildered in 
CL a pleafing delufwn ; and we walk about, like 
M the enchanted hero of a romance, who fees 
" beautiful ca files, woods, and meadows; and, 
a at the fame time, hears the warbling of birds, 
ct and the purling of ftreams: but, upon the fin- 
* c ifhing of fome feeret fpell , the fantaftic fcene 
** breaks up , and the difconfolate knight finds 
" himfelf on a barren heath , or in a folitary de- 
16 fexL It is not improbable, that fomething like 

Cuay be the ftate of the foul after its firft 
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€i reparation , in refpefl of the images it will 
" receive from matter." No. 41 3. Spec. 

•y Having. thns explained, at fufficient lengthy 

the origin, the natnre, and the effects of tropes* 
I fhould proceed next to the feveral kinds and 
divifions of them. But, in treating of thefe f 
were I to follow the common trail of the fcho-r 
laftic writers on rhetoric, I fhould foon become 
tedious, and, I apprehend, ufelefe, at the fame! 
time. Their great bufinefs has been , with a nioft 
patient and frivolous induftry, to branch- them 
out under a vaft number. of divifions, according 
to ail the feveral modes rti which a word may.be 
carried" from its literal meaning, into one that i* 
figurative , without doing any more ; as if the mere! 
knowledge of * the names hnd.claffes of ail the 
tropes > that cin be formed, could be of any 
advantage towards the proper v or graceful: ufe of 
language. ' All that I purpofe is^ to give* in a 
few words , before ftnifliing this lefchire , a general 
view of the feveral fources whenbe the tropical 
meining of words is derived: atftei winch. Ifliall, 

^ "*in fubfequent le&ures, defcend to a store parti* 
cular confederation of fome t>f the moft eonfider- 
abie figure <cff fpeech, and fuch as are: in moll 
frequdat u&- by treating- of which, I (hall give 
all the i&ftruftioit I can, concerning the propel 
employment of figurative language, and point 
eut the errors and abrifes*,: which are apt to bt 
committed in this part bf 'ftyte* 
> All tropes, as I .before obferved , aire found* 
ed on the relation which one object bears to 
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another; in virtue of which, the name of the 
one can be fubftituted inftead of the name of 
the other; and by fuch afubftitution, the vivacity 
of the idea is conimonly meant to be increafed. 
Thefe. relations, fome more, fome lefs intimate, 
may a^l give rife to tropes. One of the firft and 
mod obvious relations is, that between a caufe . 
and its effigu^- Hence, in figurative language , the-' \ 
caufe is, fometimes, put for the efFefl. Thus, 
Mr. Addifon, writing of Italy: 

Bloflbms., and fruits', and flbwers , together rife j 
And the whole, year in gay confufion lies. 

Where the "whole year" is plainly intenided, tq> 

fignify the effeflsor prody&ions of all the fea- 

fons of the year. At other times^ again, the 

effeft is put for the caqfe; as, '-grey hairs" 

frequently for old age, which caufes , grey hairs j 

and >u (hade," for trees that prodac^ the fliade. 

The relation between th^ container^ and thfe thing 

contained, . is arfofo intimate aji4: fl^ous, as /\ 

naturaflyHto give rife to tropes :'"-...,•. .[ 

" ■"■ * * •. 

life impiger haufit 



Spumantem pateram & pleno fe prohiitaurd, . 

Where every one feet, that the eup and the gold 
are pot for the liquor that was tbntained in the 
golden cup. In the fatore manner, the n&M* of 
any country, is often tifed to dencbte the inha- 
bitants of that etmifrtry; and triaven, very 
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A: 



. FTER the preliminary observations I havtf 
made, relating to figurative language in general, 
I come now to treat feparately of fuch figure} 
of fpeec^i, as occur moft frequently, and require 
particular . attention : and I begin with meta^ 
j phojr. Thi* i* a figure founded entirely orvthe 
'; tefemblance which one objeft bears to another. 
\ Henqe , it is much allied tp fimile , or compa- 
yifonj and is indeed no qt;herthan a comparison, 
expreJTed in an abridged form. When I fey ,*f 
fome great minifter, u that he upholds the Hate* 
" like a pillar which fupports the w^jg^t Qf $ 
6i whole edifice y" 1 fairly m^ke a cotnparifpnj 
but when ,1 fay of fuch a. npijiifter, c< that he is 
** the pillar of the ftate," iti^ now become a 
metaphor. ; :The comparifgai -betwixt "th^ mn 
ftiftsr and a pillar , is nfiacfc in the mind ; buf 
is exprefTed without any of the, words ttva$ der 
Hote comparifon. The comp^rifon is o#ly. iflfir 
auated, PQ? e^pjreffed; the QJW objefl in &#pofc4 

» -■ i- J*.. w*« ».v.4«* lir .. -.4 !/.•.* fill 
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to be fo like the other, that, without formally 
drawing the companion , the name of the one 
may be put in the place of the name of the other. 
" The minifter is the pillar of the ftate. " This, 
therefore, is a more lively and animated manner 
df.exprefling the refemblances which imagina- 
tion traces among objefls. There is- nothing 
which! delights the fancy more , than this aft of 
comparing things together , difcovering refem- 
blances' between them, and defcribing them by 
their iikenefs. The mind thus employed, k ex- 
arcifed without being fatigued, and is gratified 
with the confcioufnefs of its own ingenuity. We , 
need not be furprifed , therefore ,. at finding all s 
language tin&ujed ftrongly with metaphor.- It 
infinoates itfelf even into familiar converfation ; 
^nd j' unfought , rlfes up of its own accord in 
the mind.. The very words which I- have ca- 
fually employed in defcribing this, are a proof 
of what I fay; tindlured^ infinuates , ; rifes upL\, are 
all- of them- metaphorical exprefliom, borrowed 
from fom'e refrmblance which fancy" forms' be- 
tween 'fenfible obje£is,'and the internal operations 
of the mind; and yet the: terms are no lefs clear, 
and , - perhaps , more exprefiive , than if words 
had; been ufed, which were to be taken in th*' 
ftr>& and literal fenfe. ■■■■«: 

•Though all metaphor imports comparifon,: 
and,, therefore , is, in that refpe&y a figure of 
thought; yet, as the' words in a metaphor are. 
not taken literally , but changed from their 
proper to a figurative fenfe , the metaphor is 
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commonly ranked among tropes or figures of 
\ words. But , provided the nature of it be well 
\ underftood , it fignifies ^ very little whether we 
/\ l call it a figure or a trope. I have confined it 
1 to the expreflian of refemblance between tw6 
objefts. I muft remark, however, that the word 
' metaphor is fometimes ufed in a loofer and more 
extended fenfe ; for the application of a teirm in 
any figurative fignification , whether the figure 
be founded on refemblance , or on fome other 
relation, which two obje&s bear to one another. 
For inftance ; when grey hairs are put, for old 
age , as , •' to bring one's grey hairs with farrow 
'" to the grave;." fome writers would call this a ' 
metaphor, though it is not properly on$, but 
what rhetoricians call a mcroaymy ; that is, 
the effefl put for the caufe ; " grey hairs " being 
the effect of old age, but not beaming any fort 
of refemblance to it. Ariftotle, in his Poetics, 
ufes metaphor in this extended fenfe -, for any- 
figurative meaning impofed upon a word ; as a 
whole put for the part , or apart for the whole; 
a fpecies for the genus, or a genus for the fpecies. 
But it would be unjuft to tax this moft acute 
writer with any inaccuracy on this account ; . the 
minute fubdivifions, and various names of tropes, 
being unknown in his days , and the invention 
of latter rhetoricians. Now, tyowever, when 
thefe dtvifions are eftablilhed , it is inaccurate to. 
c*dl every figurative ufe of terms , promifcuoufly, 
a metaphor. 

Of 
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Of all the figures of fpeech , none comes f<W 
near to painting as metaphor. Its peculiar effect ^\ 
is to give light and ftrength to description ; to f[ 
make intelle&ual ideas, infomefort, vifible to/}/- : 
the eye, by giving them color, and fubftance,^ \ 
jmd fenfible qualities. In order to produce this 
effeA, however, a delicate hand is required; for, vj^ 
by a very little inaccuracy, we are in hazard 
of introducing confufion , in place of promoting 
perfpicuity. Several rules, therefore, are necef- 
fary to be given for the proper management 
of metsyphors. But, before entering on thefe,- 
I (hail give one inftance of a very beautiful 
metaphor, that I may fhow the figure to flill 
advantage. I fliall take my inftance from Lord 
Bolingbroke's Remarks on the Hiftory of Eng- 
land. Juft at the conclufion of his work, he is 
fpeaking of the behaviour of Charles I." to his 
laft parliament: " In a word," fays he, - w about 
fi a month after their meeting , he diffolved 
" them ; and , as foon as he had difTolved them , 
u he repented ; but he repented too late of his 
u rafhnefe. Well might he repent ; for the veffel 
" was now full , and this laft drop made the 
" waters of bitternefs overflow." '* Here," he 
adds , u we draw the curtain , and put an end 
•* to our remarks." Nothing could be more 
happily thrown off. The metaphor , we fee , is 
continued through feveral expreflions. The veffel 
is put for the ftate , or temper of the nation 
already full, that is, provoked to the higheft 
fey former oppreffioro and wrongs j this laji drop % 

L. on & 1, as 
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Hands for the provocation recently received by 
the abrupt diffolutiqn of the parliament; and the 
overflowing of the waters of bitternefs , beautifully 
expreffes all the effe&s of refentment let loofe by 
an exafperated people. 

On this.paffage, we may make two remarks 
in pafling. The one , that nothing forms a more . 
fpirited and dignified conclufion of a fubje£l , 
than a figure of this kind happily placed at the 
clofe. We fee the effefl of it , in this inftance. 
The author goes off with a good grace; and 
leaves a ftrong and full impreffion of his fubjeft 
on the reader *s mind. My other remark "is , the 
advantage which a, metaphor frequently has 
above a formal comparifon. How much would 
the fentiment here have been enfeebled , if it had 
been expreffed in the ftyle of a regular fimile, 
thus: 4< Well might he repent; for the ftate of 
" the nation, loaded with grievances and pro- 
V vocations, refembled a veffel that was now 
" full, and this fpperadded ' provocation , like 
" the laft drop infufed, made their rage and 
" refentment , as waters of bitternefs , overflow. " 
It has infinitely more fpirit and force as it now 
Hands, in the form of a metaphor. " Well 
" Plight he repent; for the veffel was now full j 
" and this laft drop made the waters of bitter- 
" nefs overflow. 

Having mentioned, with applaufe, this in- 
ftance from Lord Bolingbroke , I think it incum- 
bent on me here to take notice , that , though I 
may have recourfe to this author, fome times, 
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for examples of ftyle, it is his ftyle only, and 
not his fentimdnts, that deferye praife. It is, 
indeed, my opinion, that there are few writings 
in the Engliih language, which, for the matter 
contained in them , can be read with lefs profit 
or fruit, than Lord Bolingbroke's works, His v 
political writings have the merit of a very lively 
and eloquent ftyle ; but they have no other ; 
being, as to the fubftance, the mere temporary 
produ&ions of fa&ion and pirty ; no better , 
indeed , than pamphlets written for the day. His 
pofthumous, or, as they are called, his Philo- 
sophical Works , wherein he attacks religion , 
have (till lefs merit; for they are as loofe in the 
ftyle as they are flimfy in the .reafoning. An 
unhappy inftance, this author is, of parts and 
genius fo miferably perverted by faction and 
paffion, that, as his rfiemor^ will defcend to 
pofterity with little honor , fo his produflions will 
foon pafs, and are, indeed, already palling into 
negle& and oblivion. 

Returning from this digreflion to the fubjeft 
before us, I proceed to lay down the rules to 
be obferved in jhe condnft of metaphors ; and 
which are much the fame for tropes of every] 
kind. V 

The firft which I (hall mention , is , that they . / 
be fuited to the nature of the fubje£i of which /\ 
we treat; neither too many, nor too gay, nor ' 
too elevated for it ; that we neither attempt to 
force the fubjeft, by means' of them, into a: 
degree of elevation which is not congruous to 
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it; nor 9 on the other hand, allow it to fink 
below its proper dignity. This' is a direction 
which belongs to all figurative language , and 
flionid be fever kept in view. Some metaphors 
are allowable , nay beautiful, in poetry, which 
it would be abfurd and unnatural to employ in 
profe; Come may be graceful in orations, which 
would be very improper in hiflorical, or philo- 
fophical compofition, We muft remember, that 
figures are the drefs of our fentiments. As there 
is a natural congruiry between drefs, and the 
character or rank of the perfon who wears it, 
a violation of which congruity never fails to 
hurt; the fame holds precifely as to the applt* 
tion of figures to fentiment. The exceflive, or 
unfeafonable employment of them , is mere fop- 
pery in writing. It gives a boyifli air to com- 
pofition; and, inltead of raifing a fubjeft, in 
fad, diminishes its dignity. For, as in life, 
true dignity muft be founded on character , not 
on drefs and appearance, fo the dignity of com- 
pofition muft arife from fentiment and thought, 
not from ornament. The affectation and parade 
of ornament, detrad as much from an author, 
as they do from a man. Figures and metaphors, 
therefore , (hould , on no occafion , be ftuck on 
^ \ too profufely; and never fhould be fuch, as re- 

Y ' fufe to accord with the ftrain of our fentiment. 

V Nothing can be more unnatural , than for a 

y .writer to carry on a train of reafpning, in the 

^ s fame fort of figurative language , which he 

r ^ ufe in defcriptioo. When he reafons, 
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*ve look only for perfpicuity ; when he defcribes , 
we expert embellilhment ; when he divides, or 
relates y we defire plainnefs and fimplicity. One 
of the greateft fecrets in compofirion is, to 
know when to be fimple. This always gives 
a heightening to ornament , in its proper place. 
The right difpofition of the fhade, makes the 
light and coloring ftrike the more: " Is enim eft 
" eloquens," fays Cicero, " qui & humilia fubti- 
" liter , & magna graviter, & mediocria temperate 
" poteftdicere. — Nam qui nihil poteft tranquille, 
" nihil leniter, nihil definite, diftin$e, poteft 
4i dicere , is , cum non praeparatis auribus inflam- 
" mare rem coepit , furere apud fanos , & quafi 
" inter fobrios bacchari temuleriros videtur *. " 
This admonition fliould be particularly attended 
to by young pra&itioners in the art of writing, 
who are apt to be carried away by an undiffinguiih- 
ing admiration of what is fhowy and florid > 
whether in its place or not f* 



* a He is truly eloquent, who can difcourfe oF humble 
" fuj>je&s in a plain ftyle , who can treat important ones with 
<c dignity, and fpeak of things , t which are of a middle nature* 
a in a temperate ftrain. For one who , upon no occafion , can 
<c exprefs himfeif in a calm, orderly, diftin& manner, when he 
(i begins to be on fire before his readers are prepared to kindle 
* along with him, has the appearance of raving like a.madman 
" amongjperfons who" are in their fenfes , or of reeling like a 
" drunkard in the midft of fober company. *' 

t What pcrfon of the leaft tafte , can bear the following 
paflage, in a late hiftorian. He is giving an account of the 
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The fecond rule , which I give , refpe£is the 
choice of obje&s , from whence metaphors , 
and other figures, are to be drawn. The field 
for figurative language is very wide. AH nature > 
\ to fpeak in the ftyle of figures, opens its Ifores 
to us , and admits us to gather, from all fenfibie 
objefts , whatever can illuftrate intellectual or 
moral ideas. Not only the gay and fplendid 
objefls of fenfe, but the grave, the terrifying, 
and even the gloomy and difmal, can, on dif- 
ferent occafions , be introduced into figures with 
propristf . But we muft beware of ever ufing 
inch allufiom as raife in the mind difagreeable , 
mean , vulgar , or dirty ideas. Even , when 
metaphors are chofen in order to vilify and 
degrade any objeft , an author ibould ftudy 
never to be naufeous in his allufions. Cicero 
blames an orator of his time , for terming his 
enemy " ftercus curiae;" *.' quamvis fit fimrle," 



famous ad oF parliament againft irregular marriages in England : 
" The bill, V fays he, " underwent a great number of altera- 
" tions and amendments, which were not effe&ed without 
« violent conteft. " This is plain language* fuited to the 
fubjeft; and we naturally exped, that he should go on in the 
fame grain , to tell us, that, after thefe contefts, it was carried 
by a great majority of voices , and obtained the royal aflent. 
But ho.w does he exprefs himfelf in finishing the period? 
M At length, however, it was floated through both houfes, 
" on the tide of a great majority, and fteered into the fafe 
K harbour of royal approbation.*' Nothing can be more puerile 
than fuch language, SmoUefs Hiftory of England, Vol. V. 
p. 144. 
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fays he, " tamen eft deformis cogitatio fimilitu- 
" dinis. " But , in fubfefls of dignity, it is an 
unpardonable fault to introduce mean and vulgar 
metaphors. In the treatife on the Art of Sinking, 
in Dean Swift's works, there is a full and humor- 
ous colleflion of inftances of this kind, wherein 
authors, inftead of exalting, have contrived to 
degrade , their fubjefts by the figures they 
employed. Authors of greater note than thofe 
which are there quoted, have, at times, fallen 
into this error. Archbifhop Tillotfon , for inftance, 
is fometimes negligent in his choice of metaphors ; 
as, when fpeakirig of the. day of judgment, he 
defcribes the world , as " cracking ahou< the 
" fmners ears." Shakfpeare, whofe imagination 
was rich and bold , in a much greater degree than 
it was delicate, often fails here. 'The following, 
for example , is a grofs tranfgreflion ; in his 
Henry V. having mentioned a dunghill , he pre- 
"fently raifes a metaphor from the fleam of it; 
and on a fubjeft too, that naturally led to much 
nobler ideas : 

And thofe that leave their valiant bones i/i France , 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They fhall be fam'd ; for there the fun fliall greet them, 
And draw their honors reeking up to heaven. 

Aft IV. Sc. j. 

In the third place, as metaphors (hould be* 
drawn from obje&s of feme dignity, fo particu- 
lar care fiiould be taken that the refemblance , 
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which is the foundation of the metaphor, be 
clear and perfpicuons , not far-fetched , nor 
difficult to difcover. The traofgreflion of this 
rule makes , what are called harih or forced 
metaphors , which are always difpleafing^ be- 
caufie they puzzle the reader, and, inftead of 
illuftrating the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. With metaphors of this kind , Cowley 
abounds. He , and feme of the writers of his age, 
feem to have confidered it as the perfection of 
wit , to hit upon likeneffes between objeds 
which no other perfon could have difcovered; 
and, at the fame time, topurfue thofe metaphors 
fo far , that it requires fome ingenuity to follow 
them out, and comprehend them. This makes 
a metaphor refemble ah enigma; and is the very 
teverfe of Cicjexo's rule on this head: u Verecunda 
" debet eflj^tranflatio; ut dedufta efle in alienum 
€i locum , non irmiffe , atque ut voluntarie non vi 
" veniffe Videa.tur *." How forced ^nd obfcure; 
for inftance , are the following verfes of Cowley , 
fpeaking 6f his miftrefs : 



Wo to her ftubborn heart , if once mine come 
Into the felf-fame room, 

* " Every metaphor should be modeft, fo that it may carry 

VJ c< the appearance of havirig been led , not of having forced 

" itfelf into the place of that word whofe room it occupies! 

c< that it may feem to have come thiflier of its own accord > 

* and not by conftraint, " De Oratore, L. III. c. $3. 
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Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a Granada, (hot into a_ magazine. 
Then fhall love keep the afhes and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts; 
Shall out of both one new one, make; 
From her's th' alloy, from mine the metal take; 
Jbr of her heart, he from the flames will find 
But little left behind; 
Mine only will remain entire, 
No drofs was there to perifh in the fire. 

In this manner he addrefles deep t 

In vain, thou drowfy God, I thee invoke, 

For thou who doft from fumes arife, 

Thou who man's foul doft overfhade , 

With a thick cloud by vapors made; 
Canft have no power to fliut his eyes, 
Whofe flame's fo pure, that it fends up no fmoke. 
Yet how do tears but from fonie vfcpors rife? 

Tears that bewinter all my year; 
The fate of Egypt 1 fuftain , 
And never feel the dew of ram , 

From clouds which in the head apffear: 

But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below *. 

Trite and commpn refemblances fhould indeed 
be avoided in our metaphors. To be new , and 

¥ See an excellent criticifin on this fort of metaphyseal 
poetry , in Or. Johnfon's Life of Cowley. 
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not vulgar, is a beauty. But when they are 
fetched from fome likenefs too remote, and lying 
too far out of the road of ordinary thought, then, 
belides their oblcurity , they have alfo the di fad- 
vantage of appearing labored , and as the French 
call it, "recherche." whereas metaphor, like 
every other ornament , lofes its whole grace, when 
it does not feem natural and eafy. 

It is but a bad and ungraceful foftening, which 
writers fometimes ufe for a ha'rlh metaphor, when 
they palliate it with the expreflion, as it were. 
This is but an awkward parenthefts; and meta- 
phors, which need this apology of an as it were, 
had, generally, be better omitted. Metaphors, 
too , borrowed from any of the fciences , efpecially 
fuch of them as belong to particular profeffions, 
are almoft always faulty by their obfcurity. 
^_^ In the fourth place, it muft be carefully at- 
tended tp, ifiitjie conduft of metaphors, never 
to jumble metaphorical and plain language toge- 
ther; never to conftru& a period fo, that part 
of it muft be underftood metaphorically, part 
literally : which always produces a moil difagree- 
able confufionr Inflances % which are but too 
frequent, even in good authors, will make this 
rule, and the reafon of it, be clearjy underftood. 
In Mr. Pope's tranflation of the Odyfley , Pene- 
lope , bewailing the abrupt departure of her fon 
Telemachus, is made to fpeak thus: 

Long tp my joys my deareft Lord is loft, 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boafts 
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Nov from my fond embrace, by tempefts torn, 

Our other column of the ftate is borne : 

Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent*! i 

tV. 9^0. 

Here in one line , her fon is figured as a column ; 
and in the next, he returns to be a perfon, to 
whom it belongs to take adieu , and to afk con- 
fent. This is inconfiftent. The poet lhould either 
have kept himfelf to the idea of a man, in the 
literal fenfe; or, if he figured him by a column, 
he lhould have afcribed nothing to him but 
what belonged to it. He was not iat liberty to 
afcribe to that column the aftions and proper- 
ties of a man. Such unnatural mixtures render 
the image indiftinft; leaving it to waver, in our 
conception, between the figurative and the.literal 
fenfe. Horace's rule, which he applies to charac- 
ters , lhould be obferved by all writers who deal 
in figures : 

Servetur ad inyim , 

Qualis ab incepto procefferit, & fibi conftet. 

Mr. Pope, elfewhere, addreiling himfelf to the 
Icing, fays, 

¥ In the original, there is no allufion to a column, and 
the metaphor is rightly fupported: 

nxvroty; dpvqiri x-xxc/uwiftv i\ Aocvocom 

'Eo8-Xov, tv x\eos e'v$v xoS-* 'EXkxSoc %ui /mtov 9 Asyog, 

. '\yQjx i% y*yx$w > *o •ffitrfMlbS »%*«■*. -A. 7*4* 

9 ' 
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To thee the world its prefent homage pays, 
X^The harveft early, but mature the praife. 

This , though not fo grofs , is a fault , however , 
of the fame kind. It is plain, that, had not the 
rhyme mifled him to the choice of an improper 
phrafe , he would have faid , . 

The harveft early, but mature the crop: 

And fo would have continued the figure which 
he had begun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinilh- 
ed, and by employing the literal word , praife , 
when we were expeding fomething that related 
to the harveft, the figure is broken, and the 
two members of the fentence have no proper 
correfpondent with each other: 

The Harveft early , but mature the Praife. 

The works of Ofiian abound* with beautiful 
and correct metaphors ; fuch as that on a hero : 
" In peace, thou art the gate of fpring; in war, 
^\# the mountain jftorm. " Or this , on a woman : 
<c She was covered with the light of beauty; 
" but her heart was the houfe of pride. " They 
afford, however, one inftance of the fault we 
are now cenfuring: u Trothal went forth with 
" the ftream of his people, but they met a rock: 
<c for Fingal flood unmoved ; broken they, rolled 
<c back from his fide. Nor did they roll in fafety; 
" the fpear of the king purfued their flight*" 
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At the beginning, the metaphor is very beauti- 
ful. Theftream, the unmoved rock, the waves 
rolling back broken , are expreffions employed in 
the proper and confident language of figure ; but, 
in the end, when we are told, " they did not 
" roll in fafety , becaufe the fpear of the king 
4C purfued their flight," the literal meaning is 
improperly mixed with the metaphor : they are 
at one and the fame time , prefented to us as 
waves that roll, and men that may be purfued and 
wounded with a fpear. If it be faulty to jumble 
together , in this manner , metaphorical and plain 
language, it is ftill more fo, 

In the fifth place , to make two different 

metaphors meet on one objeft. This is what 

*^js called' mixed metaphor , and is indeed one 

of the groffeft abufes of this figure; fuch as 

• Shakfpeare's expreffion , " to take arms againft a 

V^' fea of troubles," This makes a moft unnatural 

medley, and confounds the imagination entirely, 

Quinflilian has fufficiently guarded us againft it: 

" Id imprimis eft cuftodiendum , ut quo genere 

" coeperis tranflationis , hoc finias. Mpiti autem 

u cum initium a tempeftate fumferunt , incendio 

" autruina finiunt; quae eft inconfequentia rerum 

u fcediflimaV Obferve, forinftance, what an 

inconfiftent groupe of objerSls is brought together 

* * We muft be particularly attentive to end with the fame 
c< kind of metaphor with wnich we have begun. Some , when 
" they begin the figure with a tempeft, conclude it with a 
* conflagration \ which forms a shameful inconiUtency, " 
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by Shakfpeare, in the following paffage. of th£ 
tempeft ; fpeaking of perfons recovering their 
judgment after the enchantment, which held 
them , was diflblved : 

The charm diffolves apace, 



And as the morning deals upon the night, 
xtlclting the darknefs, fo their rifing fenfes 
Begin to chafe the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. 

So many ill -for ted things are here joined, that 
the mind can fee nothing clearly; the morning 
Jlealing npon.the darknefs, and at the fame time 
melting it; the fenfes of men chafing fumes ; ignth. 
rant fumes , and fumes that mantle. So again in* 
Romeo and Juliet ; 

as glorious, 



As is a winged meflenger from heaven , 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals , that fall back to gaze on him , 
.When he beftrides the lazy pacing, clouds , 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

Here, the angel is reprefented, as, at one mo- 
ment , bejlriding the clouds , and failing upon the 
air; and upon the bofom of the air too; which 
forms fuch a confufed piflure, that it is impof* 
fible for any imagination to*comprehend it. 

More correfl writers than Shakfpeare > fome 
times fall in this error of niixing metaphors/ 
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It is furprifing how the following inaccuracy 
fliould have efcaped Mr. Addifon , in his Letter 
from Italy: 

I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain, • 
That longs *to Jaunch into a bolder ftrain*. 

The mufe, figured as a horfe, may be bridled; 
but when we fpeak pf launching, ye make it a 
fliip; and, by no force of imagination , can it 
be fuppofed both a horfe and a fliip at one 
ipoment; bridled, to hinder it from launching.. 
The fame author, in one of his numbers in the 
Spectator, fays, " There is not a Tingle view 
" of human nature, which is not fufficient to 
" extinguish the feeds of, pride." Obfejrve the 
incoherence of the things here joined together, 
making " a view extinguish , and extuiguifh 
" feeds. " 

Horace alfo, is incorre£t, in the following 
paffage: 

Urit enim fulgora fuo qui praegravat artes 
Infra fe pofitas. 

Urit qui pragravat. — He dazzles who bear* 
down with his weight; makes plainly an incon- 
fiftent mixture of metaphorical ideas. Neither can 
this other paffage be altogether vindicated: 

* In my obfervation on this paffage, I find, that I had 
coincided with Df. Johnfon, who paffes a dmilar cenfnre 
upon it , in his life of Addifon. 
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Ah! quanta laboras in Charybdi, 

Digne puer, meliore flamma! 

* • 

Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is faid 
to be a flame, not good enough* for this young 
man; meaning, that he- was unfortunate in the 
pbjefl of his paflion. Hame is , indeed, •become 
almoft a literal word for the paflion of love; but 
as it Hill retains, in fome degree, its figurative 
power, it fliouid never have been ufed as fyno- 
nymous with water, and mixed with it in the 
fame metaphor. When Mr. Pope (Eloifa t# 
Abelard ) fays , 

All then is full, poflefling and pofleft, 
No craving void left aking in the bread; 

A void may, metaphorically, be faid to crave; 
but can a void be faid to ake P 

A good rule has beeh given for examining the 
propriety of metaphors , when we doubt whether 
or not they be of the mixed kind; namely, that 
we fliouid try to form a pi&ure upon them, and 
confider how the parts would agree, and what 
fort of figure the whole would prefent , when 
delineated with a pencil. By this means, we fliouid 
become fenfible , whether inconfiftent circumftan- 
ces were mixed, and a monftrous image thereby 
produced , as, in all thofe faulty inftances , I have 
now been giving ; or whether the objefl was , all 
along , prefented in one natural "and confifteH* 
point of view, . .... 

M 
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As metaphors ought never to be mixed, fo , 
in the faxth place, we fhould avoid crowding 

them together on the fame objefl, Suppofing each 
of the metaphors to be preferved diftinfl, yet, 
if they be heaped on one another, they produce 
a confufion fomewhat of the fame kind with the 
mixed metaphor. We may judge of this by the 
following paflage from Horace: 



Mo turn ex Metello confule civicum, 
Bellique can fas , 8c vitia , & modos, 
Ludumque fortune, gravefque 
Principum amidtias, & arma 
Nondum expiatis undta cruoribus y 
Periculofae plenum opus aleae , 
Traftas , & incedis per ignes 
Suppofifos cineri dolofo *. 



Lib. 



i; 



This paflage, though very poetical, is, however, 



* OF warm commotions, wrathful jars, 
The growing feeds of civil wars; 
Of double fortune's cruel games* 
The fpecious means, the private aims, 

And fatal friendships of the guilty great , 

Alas! how fatal to the Roman ftate! 
Of mighty legions late fubdued. 
And arms with Latian blood embruMj 
Yet una toned (a labor vaft! 
Doubtful the tile , and dire the call ! ) 
You treat adventurous, and incautious tread 

On fires with fakhlelk embers overfnread. 

Z. an R, i, q3 



Feancis. 
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harfli, and ohfcure; owing to no other caafe but 
this , that three diftinft metaphors are crowded 
together, to defcribe the difficulty of Pollio's 
writing a hiftory of the civil wars. Firft, 
44 tra&as arma unfla cruoribus nondum ex- 
" piatis;" next, " opus plenum periculofe aleae ;" 
and then ; " incedis per ignes fuppofitos dolofo 
<c cineri." The mind has difficulty in palling 
readily through fo many different views given it, 
in quick fucceflion , of the fame objefl. 

The only other rule concerning metaphors 
which I fliall add, in the feventh place, is , that 
they be not too far purfued. If the refemblance, 
on which the figure is founded , be long dwelt 
upon, and carried into all its minute circum- 
1 fiances , we make an allegory inftead of a meta- 
phor ; we tire the reader , who foon wearies of 
this play of fancy ; find we render our difcourfe 
obfcure. This is called, ftrajoijjg^a^metaphor. 
Cowley deals in this to excels ; ancf TO this~~ error 
is owing, in a great meafure , that intricacy and. 
harfhnefs, in his figurative language, which I 
before remarked. Lord Shaftfbury, is fometimes 
guilty of purfuing his metaphors too far. Fond, 
to a high degree, of every decoration of ftyle, . 
when once he had hit upon a figure that pleafed 
him , he was extremely loth to part with .it. 
Thus , in his advice to an author , having taken 
up foliloquy, Or meditation, under the metaphor 
of a proper method of evacuation for an author, 
he purfues this metaphor through feveral pages, 
under all the forms " of difcharging crudities , v 
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" {browing toff froth, and from, bodily operation* 
€C taking phylic, curing indigeftion, giving vent 
" to choler, bile, flatulencies, and tumors;" 
till at laft, the idea becomes naufeou$. Dr. Young 
alfo often trefpaffes in the fame way. The •merit, 
however , of this writer , in figurative language ,• 
is great , and deserves to be remarked. No 
writer, ancient. or modern, had a ftronger imagi- 
nation than Dr. Young, or one more fertile in 
figure* of every kind. His metaphors are oftcik 
new , and often natural and beautiful. Buty as 
his imagination was ftrong and rich ; rather thin 
delicate and correct, he fometimes gives it too 
loofe reins. Hence, in his Night Thoughts, there 
prevails an obfcqrity , and a hardnefs in his ftyle. 
The metaphors are frequently too bold-}- and 
frequently too far purfued; the reader is da* 
zled rather than enlightened ; and kept confidently 
on the ftretch to comprehend, and keep pa6e 
with, the author. We mayobferve, forinftance, 
how the following metaphor is fpun oat : / ::i 



Thy thoughts are vagabonds; all outward btam'cj, ,.; 
Midft fands and rocks, and ftorms to cruife for plcafure^ 
If gained, dear bought; and better mifs'd than gitfn'd. 
Fancy and fenfe , from an infe&ed ihore, . ^ 
Thy cargo brings; and peftilence fh,e prize; v ■.[; 
Then fuch the thirft , infatiable thitft-, 
By fond indulgence but iniUm'd the more , :.■ 

Fancy dill cruif^s , when p^or.ftafe is tired* > 
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Speaking of old age, he fays, it fhould 

'Walk thoughtful on the filent folemn fhore 
Of that vafl ocean , it mud fail fo foon ; 
And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
That fhortly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two firft lines are uncommonly beautiful; 
€€ walk thoughtful on the filent , &c." but when 
he continues the metaphor, to " putting good 
u works on board, and waiting the wind," it 
plainly becomes ftrained, and finks in dignity. 
Of all the Englifli authors, I know nonefo hap- 
py in his metaphors as Mr. Addifon. Hrs imagina- 
tion was neither fo rich nor fo ftrong as Dr. 
Youngs ; but far more chafte and delicate. Per- 
spicuity ,. natural grace and eafe, always diftingnifli 
'his figures. They are neither harfli nor ftrained ; 
they never appear to have been ftudied or fought 
after; but feem to rife of their own accord from 
the fubjeft , and conftantly embellifh it 

I have now treated fully of the metaphor, 
Arid the rules that fhould govern it, a part of the 
doflrine of ftyle fo important, that it required 
particular illuftration. I have only to add a few 
tvords concerning allegory 

. An allegory may be regarded as a continued 
inetaphor; as iris the reprefentation of fomeone 
thing by anothe* 4hat referribles it, and that is 
made to ftind tfhfc it.— Thus in Prior's Henry and 
Emma, Kmmain fhe following allegorical manner 
defcribes her constancy to Henry: 
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Did I but purpofe to embark* with thee 

On the fmooth furface oF a fummer's fea/ 

While gentle zephyrs play with Twafperous gales , 

And fortune's favor fills the fwefling* fails; 

But would forfake jjhe fhip, and make the fliore , *•• 

When the winds whittle, and the tempers roar? 

We may take alfo from the fcriptnres a very 
fine example of an allegory, in the 8oth Pfabn^ 
where the people of Ifrael are represented under 
the image of a vine, and the figure is fupported 
throughout with great corre£lne£s and beauty? 
Thou haft brought a vine oat .of Egypt ,' thQtr' 
haft caft out the heathen, and planted it. Thoit 
preparedft room before it , and didft caufe.it 
to take deep root, and it filled the land. Thb 
hills were Covered with the fhadow of it; andi 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedar&r 
She fent out her boughs into the fea, and heac 
branches into the river. Why haft thou broken' 
down her hedges, fo that all they which paft: 
by the way do pluck her? The boar out ofc 
the wood doth wafte it; and the wild beaffc 
of the field doth devour it. Return, we be-. 
feech thee, O God of hofts, look down from 
heaven, and behold, and vifu this vine!" Here 
there is no circumftance (except perhaps one 
phrafe at the beginning , " thou haft caft out the 
" heathen,") that does not ftri£tty agree to,. a: 
vine, whilft, at the fame time, the whole quad* -\ 
rates happily with the Jewifli ftate reprefented by . 
this figure. This is the firft and principal re^oifite . 
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in the cnnduft of an allegory, that t he figu rative 
andj^ejiteral meaning be not mixed inconiilteiitly 
t ogether . For inftance , inftead of describing the 
vine, as wafted by the boar from the wood, and 
devoured by the wild beaft of she field, had the 
pfalmift- fai4i ** was afflifled by heathens, or 
overcome by enemies (which is the real meaning), 
this. would haVe ruined the allegory , and pro- 
duced: the fame confufion , of which I gave ex- 
amples in metaphors , when the figurative and 
literal fenfe are mixed and jumbled together. In- 
deed, the fame rules that were given for me- 
taphors , may fclfo be applied to allegories , on 
account of-the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only material difference between them, befides 
the one being fhort, and the other being prolonged, 
L ife^ that a metaphor always explains* itfelf by the 
words that are conne&ed with it in their proper 
and natural meaning; as when I fay, " Achilles 
was a lion;" aji " able minifter is the pillar of the 
flfhte." My lion and my pillar are fufficiently in- 
terpreted. by the mention of Achilles and the mi- 
nifter , which I join to them ; but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to ftand more'difconne&ed 
with the literal meaning; the interpretation not 

\jifo direflly pointed out, but left to our own 
reflexion. 
_- Allegories were a fkvorite method of delivering 

— <iliftru£lions inancient times; for vyhat we call fables 
or payables are no other than allegories : where, 
by. -words and a&ions attributed to beafts or ina- 
nimate obje^s , the difpofit ions of men are figured; 
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and what we call" the moral, is the unfigured fenfe 
or meaning of the allegory. An eni gmaj>r rid dle 
is alfo a fpecies of allegory; one ching reprefented 
or imaged by another; but purpofely wrapt up 
under fo many circumftances , as to be rendered 
obfcure. Where a riddle is not intended, it is 
always a fault in allegory to be too dark. The 
meaning fliould be eafily feen through the figure 
employed to fhadow it. Hpwever the proper 
mixture of light and (hade in fuch compofitions, 
the exafl adjuftment of all the figurative circum- 
ftances with the literal fenfe, fo as neither to lay 
the meaning too bare and open , nor to cover and 
wrap it up too njuch, has. ever been found an 
affair of great nicety ; and there are few fpecies of 
compofition in which it is more difficult to write 
fo as to pleafe and command attention , than in 
allegories.' In fome of the vifions of the Spe&ator, 
we have examples of allegories very happily 
executed. 
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/ 



Hyperbole = Perfonification — Apoflrophe. 

HE*iext figure concerning which I am to treat, 
is called hyperbole, or exaggeration. Itconhftsin 
\J magnifying an objeft beyond its natural bounds. It 
maybeconfideredfometimesas a trope, and fome- 
times as a figure of thought /and here indeed the dif- 
tin&ion between thefe two clafles begins not to be 
clear, nor is it of any importance that weftiould 
have recourfe to metaphyfical fubtilties, in order 
to keep them diftin£t. Whether we call it trope or 
figure, it is plain that it is a mode of fpeech 
which hath fome foundation in nature. For in 
all languages, even in common converfation, 
hyperbolical expreffions very frequently occur; 
as fwift as the wind ; as white as the (how, and 
the like ; and our common forms of compliment 
are almoft all of them extravagant hyperboles. 
If any thing be remarkably good or great in its 
kind; we are ixiftantly ready to add to it fome 
exaggerating- epithet; and to make it the greateft 
or belt we ever faw. The imagination has always 
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a tendency- to gratify iffelf, by magnifying its 
prefent objeft, and carrying it to excefs. More 
or left of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in 
language, according to the livelinefs of imagma*S£ 
tion among the people who fpeak it. Hence • 
young people deal always much in hyperboles. 
Hence the language of the Orientals was far more 
hyperbolical than that of the Europeans , who 
are of more phlegmatic, or, if you pleafe, of 
more correal imagination. Hence , among all 
writers in early times , and in the rude periods 
of fociety , we may expefl this figure to abound. 
Greater experience , and more cultivated fociety , 
abate the warmth of imagination , and chaften 
the manndr of expreffion. 

The exaggerated expreflions to which our ears 
3re accuftomed in converfation , fcarcely flrike 
us as hyperboles. In an inftant we make th6 
proper abatement, and underftand them accord- 
ing to their juft value. But when there is fome- 
thing ftriking and unufual in the form of a hy- % 
perbolical expreffion, it then rifes into a figure 
of fpeech which draws our attention : and here 
it is neceffary to obferve , that unlefs the reader's 
imagination be in fuch a ftate as difpofes it to ^ 
rife and fwell along with the hyperbolical expref- 
fion , he is always hurt and offended by it. For 
a fort of difagreeable force is put upon him ; he 
is required to ftrain and exert his fancy, when 
he feels no inclination to make any fuch effort. 
Hence the hyperbole is a figure of difficult ma- j 

nagement; and ought neither to be frequently 
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ufed , <nor long dwelt upon. On fome.occafions, 
it is undoubtedly proper; being, as was before 
obferved , the natural ftyle of a fprightly and 
heated imagination ; but when hyperboles are 
unfeafonable , or too frequent , they render a 
compofition frigid and unaffefling. They are the 
refource of an author of feeble imagination; of 
one, defcribing objefls which either want native 
dignity in themfelves ; or whofe dignity he can- 
not (how by defcribing them fimply, and in their 
juft proportions, and is therefore obliged to reft 
upon turn d and exaggerated expreflions. 
^ Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either fuch as 
V are employed in description, or fuch as are fug- 
J * gefted by the warmth - of paflion. The beft by 
far, are thofe which are* the effedl of paffion ; for 
if the imagination has a tendency to magnify its 
obje£H beyond their natural proportion, paffion 
poffeffes this tendency in a vaftly ftronger degree; 
and therefore not only excufes the moft daring 
figures , but very often renders them natural and 
juft. All paflions, without exception, love, ter- 
"^ror, amazement, indignation, anger, and even 
grief, throw the mind into confufion , aggravate 
their obje&s , and of courfe prompt a hyperbo- 
. lical ftyle. . Hence the following fentiments of 
Satan in Milton , as ftrongly as they are de- 
fer i bed , contain nothing but what is natural and 
proper ; exhibiting the pidure of a mind agitated 
with rage and defpair : 

Me miferable! which way (hall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite defpair? 
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* ' Which way I fly is hell, myfelf am hell; 
And in the lowed deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me , opens wide , 
' to which the hell I fuffer feems a heaven. 

B.iv. v. 7$* 

In fimple defcription, though hyperboles are 
not excluded , yet they muft be ufed with more 
caution , and require more preparation , in order , 
to make the mind relifli them. Either the objeft 
defcribed muft be of that kind , which of itfelf 
feizes the fancy ftrongly, and difpofes it to ru$ 
beyond the bounds; fo me thing vaft, furprifing j N KJ 
and new ; or the writer's art muft be exerted in 
heating the fancy gradually , and preparing it to 
think highly of the objeft which he intends to 
exaggerate. When a poet is defcribing an earth- 
quake or a ftorm , or when he has brought us 
into the midfl of a battle, we can bear ftr'ong hy- 
perboles without difpleafure. But when he is de- 
scribing only a woman in grief, it is impoflible not 
to be difgufted with fuch wild exaggeration as the 
following , in one of our dramatic poets : 

• — I found her on the floor 

In all the ftorm of grief, yet beautiful; 
Pouring forth tears at fuch a lavift r^te, 
. That were the world on fire , they might have drown' d 
The wrath of heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. 

Lee. 

This is mere bombaft. The perfon herfelf who 
was under the diftra&ing agitations of grief, 
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might be permitted to hyperbQlize ftrongly ; but 
the fpeflator defcribmg her, cannot be allowed 
an equal liberty : for this plain reafon , that the 
one is fuppofed to utter the fentiments of paffion t 
the other fpeaks only the language of defcription, 
which is always , according to the dictates of 
nature, on a lower tone: a diftmAion, which 
however obvious, has not been attended to by 
many writers. ' 

How tar a Hyperbole , fuppofing it properly 
introduced, may be lately carried without over- 
ftretching it; what is th** proper meafure and 
boundary of this figure, cannot, as far as I know, 
be ascertained by any precife rule. Good fenfe 
\^ and ji^tafte muft determine the point, beyond 
which, ifwepafs, we become extravagant. Lu- 
can may be pointed out as an author apt to be 
exceffive in his hyperboles. Among the compli- 
ments paid by the Roman poets to their Em- 
perors , it had become faflnonable to afk them , 
what part of the heavens. they would chufe for 
their habitation , after they ftould have become 
Gods? Virgil had already carried this fufficiently 
far in hre addrefs to Auguftus: 

* Tibi brachia contrahit ingens 

* Scorpius, & Coeli jufta plus parte relinquit *. " 

Georg. *T. 



¥ cc . The fcorpion ready to receive thy laws f 
a Yields half his region, and contracts his paws. * 

D&YDEK* 
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•But this did not fuffice Lucan. Refolved.to out- 
do all his predeceffors ,* in a like addrefs to Nero* 
he very gravely befeeches him not to chufe his 
place near either of the poles, but to be fure to 
occupy j nil the middle of the heavens , left, by 
going either to one fide or other, his weight 
ihould overfet the univerfe: 

Sed neque in Ardtoo fedem tibi legeris orbe 

Nee polus adverfi calidus qua mergitur.auftri; 

JEtheris iminenfi partem fi prefferis unam 

Sentiet* axis onus. Librati pond era Coeli 

Orbe tene. medio fi «—fr^ PtiARS. I. $}. 

Such thoughts as thefe, are what the French call 
^litres, and always proceed from a falfe fire of 
genius. The Spariifli and African writers.,: as Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Auguftin, are remarked for 
being fond of them. As in that epitaph pn Qxar» 
les V. by a Spanifli writer i 

Pro tumulo ponas orbem, pro tegmine caelum, 
. Sidera pro facibus, pro Jacrymis maria. 

* But, oh! whatever be thy Godhead great, 
Fix not in regions too remote thy feat ; 
Nor deign thou near the frozen bear to shin# 
Nor where the fultry (out hern ftars decline. 
Prefs not too much oil any part the fpherc, 
Hard were the task thy weight divine to bear; 
.Soon would the axis feel the unufual load, 
And, groaning, bend beneath th'incumbent God; 
O'er the mid orb more equal shalt rhou rife, 

' And with a jufter balance Jut the skies. Row*, 
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Sometimes they dazzle and impofe by their ibbkfr- 
•nefs ; but wherever reafoa and good fenfe are fo 
much violated , there can be no true beauty. 
Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in 
this refpeft ; retting the whole merit ctf, their 
epigrams on fome extravagant hyperbolical turn; 
fuch as the following of Dr. Ktcairri ? s , upon Hoi-, 
land's being gained from the ocean; 

TeHurem fecere Dii ; fua littora Belgae ; -, '. . 

Immenfaeque molis opus utr unique fuit; 
Dii vacuo fparfas glomerarunt aethere terras, 

Nil ibi quod .operi poffit obeffle fuit. 
At Belgis, maria & coeli naturaque rerum 

Obftitit ; obftantes hi do inner e Deos. 

So much for the hyperbole. We proceed now 
to thofe figures which lie altogether in the 
thought; where the words are taken in their 

common and literal fenfe ;. 

Among thefe , the firft place is unqueftionably 
due to perfbnification b or that figure by which 
we attribute life and aflion to inanimate objefls. 
The technical term for this is profopopopia ; but 
as perfbnification is of the fame import , and 
more allied to our own language, it will be 
better to ufe this word. 

It is a figure, the ufe of which is very ertten- 
\ five, and its foundation laid deep in human na- 
ture. At firft- view, and when confidered ab- 
ftra&ly, it would appear to be a figure of the ut- 
moil boldnefs , and to border on the extravagant 
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and ridiculous. For what can feem more remote 
from the traft of reasonable thought , than to 
fpeak of ftones and trees, and fields and rivers, 
as if they were living creatures , and to attribute 
to them thought and fenfation , affe&ions and * 
actions? One might imagine this to be no more 
than childifli conceit, which no perfon of tafte 
could relifh. In fail, however, the cafe is very 
different. No fuch ridiculous effeft is produced 
by perfonification , when properly employed ; on 
the contrary, it is found to be natural and agree- 
able 5 nor is any very uncommon degree of paf* 
fion required, in order to make us reliCb it. All 
poetry, even in its moll gentle and humble forms, 
abounds with it. From profe, it is far from being 
excluded ; nay , in common converfation , very 
frequent approaches are made to it. When we 
fay, the ground thirjls for rain, or the earth fmiles _ 
with plenty; when we fpeak of ambition being 
re/llefs, or a difeafe being deceitful , fuch expref- 
fions fhow the facility with which the mind can 
accommodate the properties -of living creatures to 
things that are inanimate , or to afrftraft concept 
tions of its own forming. 

Indeed , it is very remarkable , that there is a, 
wonderful pronenefs in human nature to animate 
all obje&s. Whether this arifes from a fort of 
affimilating principle, from a propenfion to fpread 
a refemblance ofourfelves over ail other things, 
or from whatever other caufe it arifes, fo it is, 
that almoft every emotion, which in the leaft 
agitates the mind , bellows upon its objefl a 
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momentary idea of life. Let a man, by an unwary 
ftep , fprain his ankle , or hurt his foot upon a 
itone, and, in the ruffled difcompofed moment, 
he will, fometimes, feel himfelf dilpofed to break 
* the flone in pieces, or to utter palfionate expref- 
fions againft it, as if it had done him an injury. 
If one has been long accuftomed to a certain fet 
of objefts, which have made a fttong impreflion 
on his imagination ; as to a houfe , where he has 
paffed: many agreeable years ; or to fields, and 
trees , and mountains , among which he has often 
Walked with, the greateft delight ; when he is ob- 
liged to part with them , efpecially if he has no 
j>rofpe& of ever feeing them again , he can fierce 
avoid having fomewhat of the fame feeling as 
when he ' is leaving old friends. They feem 
endowed with life. They become objects of his 
affedion ; and , in the moment of his parting , 
it fcarce feems abfurd to him , to give vent to 
his feeling in words , and to take a formal adieu. 
So ftrong is that impreflion of life which is 
made upon us, by the more magnificent and 
flriking objefts of nature efpecially $ that I doubt 
not, in the leaft, of this having been one caufe 
'of the multiplication of divinities in the Heathen 
world. Dryads and Naiads , the genius of the 
wood, and the God of the river, were, in men 
of lively imaginations, in the early ages* of the 
world, eafiy grafted upon this turn of mind. 
,When their favorite rural objefls had often been 
animated in their fancy, it was aneafy tranfition 
to attribute to them fome ?eai divinity , fome 

unfeen 
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•tfnfefcn power or genius which inhabited ihetri f 
or in fofne peculiar manner belonged; to them. 
Imagination was highly gratified 5 by thus gaining 
/Qnjewhetf, to reft upon with more ft ability ; anft 
when belief Coincided fo much with imagination \ 
very flight caufes Would fee fufficient to'eftablifl* it* 
From this deduction , may be eafijy feen how 
it comes to pafs , that perfonificatioti makes fo 
great a figure in all compofitions, where imaginS^, 
tion or paffton have any concern. Oh innumer- 
able ocqafions, it is the very language of imagina- 
tion and pafhon , and , therefore , deferves to 
, be attended to, and examined with peculiar care* 
There are three different degrees of this figure j 
which it is neceffary to remark and diftinguifh , 
in order to determine the propriety of its ufe* 
The firft is v when fome of the properties or cjua\^/ 
Jities of living creatures are afcribed to iriani* 
mate obje&s , the fecond , when thofe inanimate 
objects are introduced as a fling like fuch as kzvf 
life} apd the third, when they are represented » . 
either as fpeaking to us, or as liftening to what 
we fay to them* 

The firft , and loweft degree of this figure > 
confifts in afcribing to inanimate obje&s fome 
of the qualities of living creatures* Where this is 
done , as is moft commonly the cafe , in a word * 
or two , and by way of an epithet added to the 
obje&, as, "a raging ftorm, a deceitful difeafe, 
€i a cruel difafter," &c. it raifes the ftyle fo little^ 
that the humbleft difcourfe will admit it without 
any force*. This, indeed, is fuch an obfeurf 
L. on R. x. 34 
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degree of perfonifi cation , that one may donbt 
whether it deferves the name, and might not b© 
clafled with fimple metaphors, which efcape in a 
manner unnoticed. Happily employed, however, 
it fometimes adds beauty and fprrghtlinefs to an 
expreflion j as in this line of Virgil: 

Aut conjurato defcendens Dacus ab Iflro. 

Geor. II. 474. 

Where the perfunal epithet, conjitrrrfo, applied to 
the river IJlro , is infinitely more poetical than if 
it had been applied to the perfon , thus : 

Aut conjuratus defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. 

A very little tafte will make any one feel the dif- 
ference between thefe two lines, 

I The next degree of this figure is, when we in- 
troduce inanimate objcfb afting like thofe that 
have life. Here we rife a ftep higher, and the 
perfonification becomes fenfible. According to the 
nature of the aflion , which we attribute to thofe 
inanimate objects, and the particularity with which 
we defcribe it , fuch is the ftrength of the figure. 
When purfued to any length, it belongs only 
to ftudied harangues, to highly figured and elo- 
quent difeourfe; when flightly touched, it may 
be admitted into fubje£is of left elevation. Cicero, 
for inftance, fpeaking of the cafes where killing 
another is lawful in felf-defence, ufesthe following 
words: u Aliqnando nobis gladius ad occidendum 
" hominem ab ipfis porrigiturlegibus. 1 * (Orat. pro 
Milooe.) The expreflion is happy. The laws are 
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perfonified, as reaching forth their hand to give 
us a fword for putting one to death. Such ihort 
perfonifications as thefe may be admitted, evert 
into moral treatifes , or worts of <:ool deafening js^f 
and, provided they be fcafy and not ftrained , and 
that we be not cloyed with too frequent returns 
of them , they have a good effeft on ftyle* and 
render it both ftrong and lively. 

The genius of our language gives us an- id- 
vantage in the ufe of this figure. As , with Us'; 
no fubftantive nouns hav^gendler, or ar£ mafculme 
and feminine , 'except the 'proper names of male 
and female creatures; by giving a gender to any * 
inanimate objeft, or abftra&idea , that is, in 
place of the pronoun if, ufing the perfonal pro- 
nouns, fie or /he, we prefently raife the ftyte ," 
and begin perfonification. In folemn difcourfe , . 
this can often be done to good purpofe , when * 
f]peaking of religion, or virtue, or our country, 
or any fuch objefl of dignity. I ihall give a remark- 
ably fine example, from a fermon ofBlfhop 
Sherlock's, Where we , fhall fee natural ffeligfon 
beautifully perfonified , and be able to judge from 
it, of the fpirit and grace which this figure, 
when well conduced , bellows on a difcourfe/ 
I muft take notice , at the fame time , that /it is 
an inftance of this figure , carried as far as profe, 
even in its higheft elevation, will admit; and," 
therefore , fuited only to compofitions where the 
great efforts of eloquence are allowed. The author 
is comparing together our Saviour and Mahomet; 
44 Go ," fays he, " to your natural religion ; lay 
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,Earth felt the wound , and nature from her feat, 
Sighing through ail ,he*j works, .gave figns of woe, 
That all was loft. B« ix. 780, 

All the circumftances and ages of men, poverty, 
riches , youth , old age , all .the difpofitions and 
paQions, melancholy, love, grief, contentment, 
are capable of being perfonified in poetry, with 
great propriety! Of this , we meet with frequent 
examples in Milton's Allegro and Penferofo , 
Parnell's Hymn to Contentment, Thomfon's 
Seafons, and all the good poets: nor, indeed, 
is it eafy to fet any bounds to personifications 
of this kind, in poetry. 

~* Qnatof thegreafceft pleafures we receive from 
poetry is #0 fio/ipu^fplyes always in the midft 
qf:i>nT fej^ow 9 ai>4 $Q. fee every thing thinking , 
feeling r and acting v as' we onrfelves do. This 
M* perhaps, the principal charm of this fort of 
£gu$ed, ftyle , ^at it introduces us into fociety 
wnlfc $\\ nature, and mtereAs us> even in inanimate 
<>bj^R«, by forming a 'Connexion between them 
£pd wy , through jhatfenfrbility which it afcribes 
to them, Tihis, is exemplified in the following 
beautiful palfage qI Thomfon's -Summer ,- wherein 
4!he Jjfe which he, tyejftaws;qp0a._ali nature, when 
defcribing the effeds of the riling fun, renders 
the fcenery uncommonly gay and interefting: 

> But yonder comes thepqwerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. T*he leffening cloud, 
The kindlmg,,aZjUis T and the mountain's brim . 
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Tipt with ethereal gold, his near approach 
Betoken gfcd, r— : — 



By thee refined, 



In briflcer meafures, the rehicent ftreatn 
Erifks o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt , 
Projecting horror on the blacken' d flood, + 

Softens at thy return. The defert joys 
"Wildly , through all his melancholy bounds. 
Rude -ruirit glitter; and the briny deep, 
Seen from fome pointed promontory's top, . 
Refle&s from every flu<ftuating wave, 
A glance exteniive as the day. ■■ ■ >- • 

1 ~* 

The fame effect is remarkable in that finepaflage: 
fcf Milton: . ...■ . . . v ■ . . . : 

-r-rvTo the. nuptial bower 



I led her bluihing like the morn; all heaven 
And. happy conftellations on. tffct -hour . {:,;.. .. .../. ? 

Shed their fele<fteft influence; the earth .-..■ 

G&ye, figny, of . gratulation , /and each hill; - „" 
Joyous the birds ; freih gales and gentle airs 
Whifpered it to the woodf , '*nd from their wisp. 
Flung rofes, flung odors- from ^tfie fpicy fluub , ■.,;,: 

Difportmg , > f**w; :,:-«;■. •* . , v.. 

..«.■ ., :. B. YIIL T. fiei 

The third anjd.highefe degree a£ tfcir 6gufer 
remains t6 be mentioned ;. tohettfioanimate bbjaft* . 
are introduced,, not only ra» feeling; and aditigfy J 
but as Speaking to us, ; Q»!he*rihgtandJiftening' 
whence addrrisourielyeiitathera.. Thi^Ufaflragfe- 
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on feveral occafions far from being unnatural 
is, however, more difficult in the execution, 
than the other kind* of perfoWftcation, For this 
is plainly the boldeft of all rhetorical figures; it 
^is the ftyle of a ftrong palhon only; and, there- 
fore never to be attempted , unTefa when the mind 
is confiderably heated and agitated* A flight 
perfonification of fome inanimate thing , afting 
as if it had life, can be reltflied by the mind, in 
the midft of cool description, and when its ideas 
>are going on in the ordinary train* But it mult 
be in 3 ftate of violent emotion , and have departed 
confidenbly from its common tra& of thought, 
before it can fo far realize the personification of an 
Infenfible objefl, as to conceive it liftening to what 
we fay, or making any return to us. Allftrongpaf- 
fions , however ,- have a tendency to ufe this figure; 
not only love, anger, and indignation, but even 
thofe which are feemingly more difpiriting, fuch 
as, grief, remorfe , and melancholy* For all 
paffions ftruggle for vent, and if they can find 
no other objed, will, rather than be lilent, pour 
themfelves forth to woods , and rocks and the 
molt infenfible things; efpecially, if thefe be 
any how connetfied with the caufes and objects 
that have thrown the mind into this agitation. 
Hence, in poetry, where the greateft liberty 
is allowed to the language of paf!ion T it is eafy 
to produce many beautiful examples of this figure. 
Milton affords us an extremely fine one, in 
that movihg and tender addrefs which Eve makes 
to paradife, juft before flie is compelled to leave it. 
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Oh! unexpedfced ftroke, worfe thatf of* death!:' 
Muft I thus ' leave thte ,'paradife ? thus, leave' • > 
Thee, native foil, thefe happy walks ; and fhadefc, • 
:Eitjhaunt of. Gods !: where L had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that!day« 
- . That muft be tnoml-tO'Bs. both.* O flowers! ' 
t That never will in other climate grow,' •■ ^ 

\ My early vifitarion, and 'my laft- ■••?<•••. * 
'.• At> ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand" V i" 
From the firft opening, bud, ^and gave you names! * 
rWho now fhail. rear. you to the fun ,: or rank 

Your. tribes, and water from the ambrofial fount? 
;....*;.. B. XI. v. *68. -'• ■ 

This -isr altogether the language of nature, and 
of femaje paflion. It is obfervable, that JtH'p!ain-i 
tive paflions are peculiarly pron* tb thfe ufe of 
this figure. : The complaints which Philo&etes^ 
in Sophocles, pours out to the 'rocks and caves 
of Lemnos% arhidft the excefs- df» his grief and 
defpai* , are remarkably* fine exarhples of it *C 

*T/u<v roti?' $ yctp'dxkov ot$r orto htyGi' " ; I * ! " 

"-* AvocxXdciojiax*' 7roywi- rotf ilu&wt, ; &0.' 1 i: * ,: » 

. ■ . . . . : ! 70 •: 
^ O mountains, rivers, rock^ and favage herds, 

w To you I fpeak! tb you alone 9 \ I -now' 

" Muft breathe my fbfr oWs t "Jon fcfewoaf to Jiear . 

u My lad complaints, and I will tellfyou all 

* That I Wve^Sertd ft*» AckilfoY feu »> ) 

.: . . :i ■.- ■:■: ■.:..■: . : < ■ ' .".:'■ F*4»kun< 
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And there are frequent examples, not in poetry 
only, but in real life , ofperfons, when juft about 
to fuffer death , making a paffionate farevvel of 
the fun, moon, and ftars, or other fenfible ob- 
jecls aroqnd them. 

There are two great rules for the management 
of this fort of personification. The firft rule is , 
n/ j never to attempt it, unlefs when prompted by 
-^ ilrong palfion, and never to continue it when 
^tjie paffion begins to flag. It is one of thofe 
high ornaments, which can only find place in 
the moil* warm and fpirited parts of competi- 
tion; and there, too, muft be employed with 
moderation. 

The fecond rule is never to perfonify any obi eel 
in this way, but fuch as has fome dignity in 
itfelf, and can make a proper figure in this 
Elevation to which we raife it. The obfervance 
6f this rule is required, even in the lower degrees 
of personification ; but ftill more, when an addrefs 
is made to the perfonified object. To addreft 
the corpfe of a deceafed friend, is natural; but 
*to addrefs the clothes which he wore , introduces 
mean and degrading ideas. So alfo, addrefling 
the feveral parts of one's body, as if they were 
animated, is not congruous to the dignity of 
paflion. For this reafon , I muft condemn the 
following paflage, in a very beautiful poem of 
Mr. Pope's a j;ipif^ to Abelard. 

Dear fatal nam© I reft ever, cnffiveal'd , 
Ntepafi thefe lips in holy filence fealed. 
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Hide it, my 'heart, within that clofe difguife, 
Where, mixed with Gods, his lov'd idea Ifcr: 
Oh! write id not, my hand! — his name appears 
Already written — Blot it out, my tears! 

Here are feveral different objefls and parts of the 
body perfonified; and each of them are addreffed 
or fpoken toj let us confider with what propriety. 
Thefidlis, the mine ofAhelard: "Dear- fatal 
name! reft ever," Sec. To this, no reafonable 
objection can be made. For, as the name of a 
perlon often Hands for the perfon himfelf, and 
, fuggefts the fame ideas, it can bear this perfoni- 
fication with fufficient dignity. Next , Eloifa 
fpeakstoherfelf ; and perfonifies her heart for this 
purpofe: "Hide it, my heart, within that clofe, 1 ' 
&c. As the heart is a dignified part of the human 
frame, and is often put for the mind , or affections, 
this alfo may pals without blame. But, when from 
her heart flie pafles to her hand , and tells her hand 
not to write his name, this is forced and unnatural ; 
a perfonified hand is low, and not in the ftyle 
of true paffion i and the figure becomes flill worfe, 
when, in the laft place, ftie exhorts her tears 
to blot out what her hand had written; u Oh! 
W write it not, " &c. There is f in thefe two lines, 
an air of epigrammatic conceit, which native paf- 
fion never fuggefls j and which is altogether unfuit* 
able to the tendemefs which breathes through the 
reft of tli at excellent poem. 

In profe compolitions, this figure requires 
to be ufed with ftill greater moderation and 
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delicacy. The fame liberty is not allowed to the 
imagination there , a* in poetry. The fame aflift- 
ances cannot be obtained for raifing paflion to 
its proper height by the force of numbers, and 
the glow of ftyle. However, addreffes to inani- 
mate obje&s are not excluded from profe; but 
have their place only in the higher fpecies of 
oratory. A public fpeaker may on fome occafions 
very 'properly addrefs religion or virtue 5 or his 
native country , or fome city or province , which 
has fuffered perhaps great calamities , or been 
the fcene of fome memorable a£hon. But we 
ntitift remember, that, as fuch addreffes are among . 
the higheft efforts of eloquence, they fhould never 
be attempted, unlefs by perfons of more than 
ordinary genius. l*or if the orator fails in his defign 
of moving our paflions by them, he is fure of being . 
laughed at. Of all frigid things , the mod frigid 
are , the awkward and linfeafonable attempts fome- 
times made towards fuch kinds of perfoniftcation, 
efpecially if they be long continued. We fee the 
writer or fpeaker toiling and laboring , to exprefit 
the language of fome paffioh, which he neither 
feels himfelf, nor ean make us Feel. We remain 
not only cold, but frozen ; arid are at full leifure 
to criticize on the- ridiculous figure which .the 
perfonified objeA makes-, when we ought to haye 
been transported with a glow of ehjhiifiafm. 
Some of the French writers , particularly Boffuet 
and Flechier, in their fermons *nd funeral orati<ttis, 
have ^ attempted and executed this figure, not 
without warmth and dignity 1 Their i Work* art 
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exceedingly worthy of being confulted, forihftancea 
of this , and of feveral other ornaments of fty\K 
Indeed the vivacity and ardor of the French 
genius is more fuited to this animated kind of 
oratory, than the more correft but more phleg- 
matic genius of the Bf ittfh, -who in their profe-work» 
very rarely attempt any of the high figures of 
eloquence *♦ So much for perfonifications or pro-f 
fopopoeia , in all its different forms. * 



[ * In the « Oraifons fun^bres de M. Boffuet," which I 
eonfider as one of the matter-pieces of modern eloquence, apo- 
ftropbes and addreifes, to perfonified obje&s, frequently occur,' 
and are fupported with much fpirit. Thus, forinftance, in 
the funeral oration of Mary of Auftria , Oueen of France , the 
author addreifes Algiers, in the pro£pe& of the. advantage which 
the arms of Louis XIV. were to gain over it : ft Avant lux la 
" France, prefque fans vaiffeaux , tenait en vain aux deu^ 

* mers. Maintenant, on les voit couvertesr depnis le Levant 
a jufqu'an couchant de nos flottes vi&orieufes; & la hardieffe, 
n Franqaife porte par-tout la terreur avec le nom de Louis. 
€< Tu cederas, tu tombcras fous ce vainqueur, Alger! rich* 
€< des depouille$ 4 de la Chretiente\ Tu difoiS en ton cceur 

""••""avare, je tiens la mer fous ma loi , & les nations font 
"ma proie. J«a legSrete* de tes vaiffeaux te donnait de la 
a confiance. Mais tu te verras attaque dans : tes murailles f 

* comme un oifeau raviffant qu'on irait chercher. parmi fes 
a rochers, & dans fan nid, ou il partage fon butin a fes 
** petits. Tu rends de*j£ tes efclaves. Louis a brife les fers^. 
a dont tu accablais fes fujets, &c. " In another paffage of the 
lame oration, he thus apoftrophizes the Isle of Pheafants^ 
which had beerv rendered famous by being the fcene of thofe 
conferences, in which the treaty of the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, and the marriage of this Princefs with the 
King of France, were concluded^" Isle pacifique ou fc doivent 
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^^ Apoftroplie is a figure fb much of the feme 
land , that it will not require many words. It i$ 
an addrefg to a real perfonj but one who is either 
abfent or dead , as if h$ were pre fen t , and liftening 
to us. It is fo much allied to an addrefs to inani- 
mate objeiis perfonifted, that both thefe figures 
are fometimes called apoflrophes. However , the 
proper apoftrophe is in boldnefs one degree lower 
than the addrefs* to perfonified obje&s ; for it 
certainly requires a lefs effort of imagination to 
fuppofe perfons prefent who are dead or abfent, 
than to animate infenfible beings , and direft our 
difcourfe to them. Both figures are fubjeft to the 



* terminer les difflf rends de deux, grands empires h qui tu* 
a fers de limites: isle eternellement memorable par les cotf-' 

* ferences de deux grands miniftres) — Augufte jour nee oik 
" deux fie res nations, long -terns ennemies, & aldrs reconcU 

* liees par Marie Therefe , s'avancent fur leurs confins , leurs 

* rois k leur tete, non plus pour fe combattre, mais pour 
a s'embraflfer. — a F&es facre'es , mariage fortune , voile 
a nuptial, benldiftion , facrifice, puis-je meler aujourd'hui vos 

* ceremonies , & vos pompes , avec ces pompcs funebres , & le 
a comble des grandeurs avec leurs ruines! '• In the funeral 
oration of Henrietta, Queen of England (.which is perhaps the. 
neb left of all his compofitions), after recounting all she had 
done to fupport her unfortunate husband, he concludes with this 
Beautiful apoftrophe: a O mere! O femme! O reine admi- 
a rable & digne d'une meilleure fortune , fi les fortunes de la 
a terre etaient quelque chofe! Enfin il faut ceder a votre fort. 
** Vous avez affek foutenu l^tat, qui eft attaque, par une force 
a invincible & divine. II ne refte plus deTormais, fi non que 

* vous teniez ferme parmi fes ruines. " 



fame rule of being prompted by paflion, in order^ 
to render them natural ; for both are the language 
of paffion or flrong emotions only. Among the 
poets apoftrophe is frequent ; as in Virgil: 

Pereunt Hypanifque Dymafque 



Confix! a fociis; nee te, tua plurlma, Pantheu 
Labentem pietas, nee ApolHnis infula texit*! 

The poems of OfTian are full of the moll beau- 
tiful in fiances of this figure : " Weep on the rocks 
" of roaring winds, O maid of Iniftore; bend thy 
" fair heard over the waves, thou fairer than the 
<c ghoft of the hills, when it moves in a funbeam 
" at noon over the filence of Morven ! He is 
" fallen! Thy youth is low; pale beneath the 
" fword of Cuchullin!*" Quindilian affords us 
a very fine example in prole; when in the be- 
ginning of his fixth book, deploring the untimely 
death of his fon, which had happened during the 
courfe of the work, he makes a very moving and 
tender apoflrophe to him, * c JN!am quo ille animo, 
* 4 qua rnedicorurn admiratione , menftum o£lo 
u valetudinem tulir ? ut me in fupremis confolatus 
u eft? quam etiam jam deficient, jamque ■ non 
" nofter, ipfttm ilium alienate mentis errorem 
u circa folas literas tiabuic? Tuofneergo, O meae 
€t fpes inanes! labentes oculos , tuum fugientem 

* Nor Pan the us I thee, thy mitre, nor the bands 
OF awful Phftbus favM from impious hand*. DaVDEN"; 

FingaL B. I. 
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* c Tptrittim vwJiPjTtliirae^CM-puflrfrigidUm, exangue 
.*/ complexu^: animam reapere f auramqne com- 
?* mugee^ Jiamfire amplius potui?, .Tene, confulari 
" nupe?. adpptione ad opwiunx fpes honorum 
*' patris admotam, te, avunculo praetori generum 
" deftinaturn; te, omnium fpe Atticae eloquent fae 
" candidatum, parens fuperftes tan turn ad pusnas 
€i amifi * ". In this paflage, . Qain&ilian fhows 
the true genius of an orator , as much as he does 
elfevvhere that of the crftic;* < . > 

For fuch bold figures of difppijrfe as ft rong 
personifications, addrefles to, perfonified objefls , 
and apo^flrophes , the glowing imagination of the 
ancient; t Omental nations was particularly fitted* 
Hence, in the (acred fcriptures, wefindfonxe very 

remarkable -* 

* a With what fpirit, and how much to the admiration of 
a the phyficians did he hear throughout eight months his 
u lingering diftfefe? With what tender atterition d&d he ftndy, 
" even in the iaft extremity, to comfort me? And, when no 
" longer himfelf, how affe&ing was it to behold the disordered 
" efforts of his wandering mind, wholly employed on fubje&s 
a of literature? Ah! my fruftrated and fallen hopes! Have I 

* then beheld your doting eyes, and heard the laft groan 

* iffue from your lips? After having embraced youfc cold ana* 
" bieathlefs body, how was it in my power to draw the 

* vital air, or continue to drag a .miferable life? When I 
" had juft beheld you raifed by confular adoption to the 
" profpecl: of all your father's honors, deftined to be fon* 
a in-law- to your uncle the praetor, pointed out by general 

* expe&ation as the fuccefsfui candidate for *!>e prize of Attic 
a eloquence, in this moment of your opening honors, muft 
a I lofe you for ever, and remain an unhappy parent, fur- 
** viving only to fuffer woe ? " . ? 



remarkable inftances: <c Othon fword of the'Lord? 
*« htWv lottg^ivill it be ere thou be qui§t? puV 
f thyfelf Up into thyfcabbard, reft and be ftHlf 
" How cdn it be quiet, Teeing the Lord J hatK* v 
" given it a ©harge againft Afiikelon, and- againft 5 
€ * the fea-fhore? there hath he appointed it. *"* 
There i» one paffage in particular, vvhidi I miift* 
riot omib to mention, becaufe it Contains a greater* 
affemblage-bf fublime icjeas, piF bold and daring* 
figurei',' than 'is perhaps any where to be met ivith." 
It is in* the fourteenth "chapter of Ifaiah, wheW 1 
the ptoph6t r thus defcribes the fall of the Affyrian* 
•mpire: "Thbu fhalt take up <his proverb againft* 
•' the king of Babylon , and fay, how 'hath the 
" oppreflor ceafed ! the golden' city ceafedt!' T&e* 
4 * Lord[hath broken the ftaff of the wicked', and' 
" the fceptre t>f the raters. He who ftnote the* 
"people in wrath with a continual ftroke : he* 
w that* rtiled the nations in anger, is petiefe'uted / 
4t and none hindereth; The whole earth \i at reft," 
** and is quiets theybteak forth into fingiri£." 
** Yea, the fir-tire'es rejoice at thee , and the cedars 
4 * of Lebanon V faying i'fince thou art lafd dowft, 
" no feller is come up againft us. Hell frdrtTfcfe-" 
•* neath is -moved for thee to meet thee at : thy 
" coming: it ftirreth up the dead for thtfe- even*" 
" all the chief ones of the earth: it hath Iraifed* 
** up from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
4 * tions. All they (hall fpeak, and fay yito thee , 
" art.thou alfo become weak as we? art thou be- 
" come, like unto us ? Thy pomp is brought 
* Jer. xhrii. 6, 7*. • 
JL on R. 1. 4$ 
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u down to the grave, and the noife of. thy viols: 
" the worm is fpread under thee, and the worms 
u cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven , 
" O Lucifer, fon of the morning! how art thou 
44 cut down to the ground, which jdidft weaken 
"the nation*! For thou haA faid in thine. heart, 
•' I will afcend into heaven , I will exalt my throne 
" above the ftars of God.; I will fit alfo upon 
" the mpunt of the congregation, in the fides 
** of the north. I will ajfoeud above ftbe heights 
" of the clouds ,_ I will;. be like the moll high. 
"Yet thou {halt be brought down to hell, to 
'* the fides of the pit. They that fee thee- (hall 
'.' narrowly look upon thee, and confider thee., 
" laying: Is this the man that made the earth to 
" tremble , that did (hake kingdoms? That made 
c ! the world as a wildernefs, and deftroyed the 
il cities thereof? that opened not the houfe of 
" his prifoners? All the kings of the nations, 
" even all of them lie in glory, every one in his 
" own houfe. But thou art caft out of thy grave, 
" like an abominable branch : and as the raiment 
" of tbofe that are flain , thruft through with a 
u fword, that go down to the (tones of the pit, 
€i as a carcafe trodden under feet. " This whole 
paflage is full of fublimity. Every object is animal 
ed ; a variety of perfonages are introduced : we 
hear the Jews, the fir-trees, and cedars of Lebanon, 
the ghofts j)f departed kings, the king of Baby* 
Ion himfelf, and thofe who look upon his body f 
all fpeaking in their order , and atiing their 
different parts without confufion. 



.LECTURE XVII. 



Comparifon j An tit he/is, Interrogation , Extlamafr 
tion ± and other Figures of Speech. 



w. 



£ are ftill engaged in the confideration of 
figures offpeech; which, as they add much to 
the beauty of ftyle when properly employed , and 
are at the fame time liable to be greatly abufed* 
require a careful difcufiiont As it would be te- 
dious to dwell on all the variety of figurative ex- 
predion* which rhetoricians have enumerated., j\ 
chofe to feleft the capital figures, fuch as occur 
moft frequently, and to make my remarks on 
thefe; the principles and 'rules laid down con- 
cerning them , will fufficiently direft as to the ufej 
of the reft , either in^rofe or poetry. Of meta- 
phor, which is the moft common of them all, 
I treated fully ; and in the laft ledure I difcourC 
ed of hyperbole , perfonification , and apoftrophe. 
This leflure will nearly finifh what remains on 
the head of figures. 

Comparifon , or fimile , is what I am to treats 
of firft : a figure frequently employed both by 
poets and profe writers , for the ornament of 
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compofition. In a formerleflure , I explained fully # 
the difference betwixt this and metaphor. A meta- 
phor is a comparifon implied, but not expreffed as 
fuch ; as when I fay, " Achilles is a lioh ," meaning, 
that he refembles one in courage or ftrength. A 
comparifon is , when the refemblance betw eejfrt wo 
objefis is expreffeiiri fofrn , and generally purtued 
more fully than the nature of a meta^tff admns; 
&s when I, fay, " The anions of princes are like 
ic thofe great rivers , the courfe of which every 
f i one beholds , but their fpringp have been feen 
4i by few." This flight inftance will fhow, that 
a happy comparifon is a kind of fparklmg orna- 
ment, which adds not a little luftre and beauty 
to difcourfe ; and hence, fuch figures are termed 
by Cicero, " orationis lumina. " 
- The pleafure we take in comparifons hjutt and 
natural. We may remark three different fources 
whence it arifes. Hrft , from the pleafure which 
nature h&s annexed^ to that att of the mind by 
which we compare any two objeds together, 
trace refemblances among thofe that are different, 
and differences among thofe that rt-femble each 
other; a pleafure, the finartaufe of which is, to 
prompt us to remark and obferve , and thereby to 
make us advance in ufeful knowledge. This opera* 
tionof the mind is naturally and nniverfally agree- 
able ; as appears from the delight which even chil- - 
dren have in comparing things together, as foon as 
tliey are capable of attending to the objefts that fur- 
tound them. Secondly, the pleafure of compari- 
fon arifes from' the illiiftratuQn which the iinaite 
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employed gives to the principal objefl, from the 
clearer view of it which it prefcnts; or the more 
ftrong imprelTion of it which it ftamps upon the 
mind: and, thirdly, itarifes from the inrroduflionof 
a new, &nd~commonIy afplendid objeft, alTociated 
to the principal one of which we treat; and from 
the agreeable pi£lore which that objeft prefents to 
the fancy; new fcenes being thereby brought into 
view, which, without the afliitance of this figure, 
we could not have enjoyed. 

Alt comparifons whatever may be reduced 
nnder rwo heads, explaining and embellifhingcom- 
panfons. For when a writer likens the objefl of 
which he treats to any other thing, it always is $ 
or at leaft always fliould be, with a view either 
to make us underlland that objeflmore diftinflly, 
or to dreft it up, and adorn it. All manner of 
fubje^s admit of explaining companions. Let an 
author he reafoning ever fo ftrifiUy, or treating the 
moft abftrufe point in philolophy , he may very 
properly introduce a companion , merely with a 
view to make his fubjefl be better underftood. 
Of this nature, is the following in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, employed to explain a very abflrafl point, 
the diftinflion between the powers of fenfe and 
imagination in the human mind. u As wax, " fay* 
he, u would not be adequate to the purpofe of 
<c fignatures, if it had not the power to retain as 
<c well as to receive the impreffion , the fame 
" holds of the foul with refpeil to fenfe and ima- 
** gmation. Senfe is its receptive power; ima- 
44 gination its retentive. Had it fenfe without 
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u imagination , it wonld not be as wax, but as 
c< water, where, though all irhpreffions be inftantly 
" made, yet as foon as they are made, they are. 
" inftantly loft. " In companions of this nature, 
the underftanding is concerned much more than 
the fancy : and therefore the only rules to be ob- 
served, with refpefl to them, are, that they be 
clear , and that they be ufeful j that they tend to 
^ render our conception of the principal obje& more 
diftinft ; and that they do not lead our view afide, 
and bewilder it with any falfe light- 
But embellifliing comparifons, introduced not 
' fo much with a view to inform and inftrud , as 
to adorn the fubjeft of which we treat, are thofe 
with which we are chiefly concerned attyrefent, 
as figures offpeech; and thofe, indeed which moft 
frequently occur. Refemblance, as I before men- 
tioned , is the foundation of this figure. We muft 
not,* riowever, take refemblance, in too flriA 
a fenfe, for aftual fimilitude or likenefs of appear- 
ance. Two obje&s may fometimes be very hap- 
pily compared to one another, though they re- 
ferable each other, ftri&ly fpeaking* in nothing; 
Only, becaufe they agree in the effe&s which they 
produce upon the mind ; becaufe theyraife a train 
of fimilar, or, what may be called , concordant 
ideas; fo th^t the remembrance of the one, when 
recalled ,' ferves to ftrengthen the impreflion made 
by the.other. For example, to defcribe the nature 
of foft and melancholy mufic , Oflianfays, "the 
"taufic of Carryl was, like the memory of joys 
** thatare paft, pleafant and mournful to the foal/* 
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This is happy and delicate. Yet, furely , no kind 
of muiic has any refemblance to a feeling of the 
mind, fuch as the memory of paft joys. Had it 
been compared to the voice of the nightingale, 
or the murmur of the ftream, as it would have 
been by fame ordinary poet , the likenefs would 
have Wen more ftrifl; but, by founding this fimile 
upon the effeft which Carryl's mufic produced * 
the poet, while he conveys a very tender image, 
givf-g os, at the fame time, a much ftronger im- 
preffion of the nature and ftrain of that mnfic: 
* c Like the memory of joys that are paft, pleafant 
" and mournful to the foul, H 

In general, whether comparisons be founded 
on the fimilttude of the two obje&s compared, 
or on fome analogy and agreement in their effe&s, 
the fundamental requifite of a comparifon is, that 
it (hall ferve to illuftrate the objeft, for the fake 
of which it is introduced , and to give us a 
ftronger conception of it. Some little excursions 
of fancy may be permitted , in purfuing the fimi- 
le ; but they muft never deviate far from the 
principal objeft. If it be a great and noble one, 
every cirenmftance in the comparifon muft tend 
to aggmidize it, if it be a beautiful one , to 
render ft more amiable ,■ if terrible, to fill us 
with more awe. But to be a little more particular: 
The races to be given concerning cornparifons, 
refpeft chiefly two articles ; the propriety of 
their introduction , and the nature of the objects 
whence they are taken. 
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"v I . Firft , the propriety of their, introduction. 
From what has been already faid of companions, 
it appears , that they are not, like the figures of 
which I treated in the laft le&tire , the language 
v / x>f ftrong paflion. No; they are the language of 
* /\ imagin ation rather than of paflion; of an imagina- 
tion" Ipnghtly , indeed, and warmed; but un- 
difturbed by any violent or agitating emotion. 
Strong paflion is too fevere to admit this play of 
fancy. It has no leifure to caft about for re- 
fembling objefls ; it dwells on that objefl which 
has feized and taken pofleflion of the foul. It is 
too much occupied and filled by it, to turn its 
view afide, or to fix its attention on any other 
thing. An author, therefore, can fcarcely com- 
mit a greater fault, than, m the midft of paflion, 
to introduce a fimile. Metaphorical expreflion 
*:may:be allowable in fuch actuation; though even 
rthis may be carried too far: but the pomp and 
sfotemnity of a formal comparison is altogether a 
ftranger to paflion. It changes the key in a mo- 
ment; relaxes and brings down the mind; and 
ibows ns a writer perfectly at his eafe, while he 
li* perforating fome other , who is fuppofecf to 
cbe .under. the torment 6f agitation. Our writers 
-of tragedies are very apt'^Co err here. ~In fome 
©f Mr* Howe's plays j, thefe flowers q^fi miles 
have 1 been ftrewed unfeafonaftly* : Mr. Adifon's 
":Gato, too, is juftly cenfurable in this refpeftj 
? a$, When: Portias, juft after Lucia had bid him 
farewel for ever, and when he fhoyld naturally 
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have been represented as in the moft violent 
angnifli , makes his reply in a ftudied and affe&ed 
comparifon : 

r 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unfteady flame 
Hangs quiv'ring on a point , leaps off by fits , 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou muft not go ; my fpul ftill hovers o'er thee f 
And can't gex loofe. 

Every one muft be fenfible , that this is quite 
remote from the language of nature on fuch 
occafions. 

However, as comparifon is not the ftyle of 
ftrong paflion , fo neither , when employed for 
embellifhment , is it the language of a mind 
^wholly unmoved. It is a figure of dignity, and 
•always requires fome elevation in the fubjeft, in -^ 
order to make it proper : for it fuppofes the 
imagination to be uncommonly enlivened, though 
the heart be not agitated by paflion. In a word, 
the proper place of comparifons H& in the middle 
region , between the highly pathetic, and thev^ ^ 
.very humble ftyle. This is a wide field, and^ 
-gives ample range to the figure. But even this 
-field we muft take care not to overftock with 
it. For, as was before faid, it is a fparkling or- 
nament; and all things that fparkle, dazzle and 
-fatigue y if they recur too often. Similes ihould, ^ ' 
even in poetry, be ufed with moderation; but, 
:i& jirofe writings, much more: other wile, the 
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Jtyle will become difguftingly lufcious, and the 
ornament lofe its virtue and effect. • 

I proceed , next 9 to the rules that relate to 
obje&s, whence companions (hould be drawn,; 
fuppofing them introduced in their proper place. 
'^ In the firft place, they muft not be drawn 
f from things , which have too near and obvious 
a refemblance to the objeft with which we com- 
pare them. The great pleafure of the aft of 
comparing lies, in difcovering likenefies among 
things of different fpecies, where we would not, 
at the firft glance , expe£i a refemblance. There 
is little art or ingenuity in pointing out the re- 
femblance of two objects, that are fo much a-kin, 
or lie fo near to one another in nature, that every 
one fees they muft be like. When Milton com- 
pares Satan's appearance , after his fall , to that 
of the fun fuffering an ecliple, and affrighting 
the nations with portentous darknefs, we are 
ftruck with the happinefs and the dignity of the 
fimilitude. But, when he compares Eves bower 
in pafadife, to the arbour of Pomona, or Eve 
herfelf . to a I)ryad , or wood-nymph 9 we re- 
ceive little entertainment : as every one fees , 
that one arbour muft, of courfe, in feveral re- 
fpet^s, refemble another arbour, and one beauti- 
ful woman another beautiful woman. 

Among fimiles, faulty through too great ob- 

j vioufnefs of the likenefs , we muft likewife rank 

v thofe which are taken from objeds become 

^ trite and. familiar in poetical language. Such 

are the fimiles of a hero to a lion , of a perfoA 
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in forrow to a flower drooping its held , of 
violent paffion to a tempeft, of chaftity to fnow, 
of virtue to the fun or the ftars, and many more 
of this kind , with which we are fare to find 
t modern writers, of fecond rate genius, abounding 
plentifully; handed down from every writer of 
verfes to another, as by hereditary right. Thefe 
companions were, at firft, perhaps, very proper 
for the purpofes to which they are applied. In 
the ancient original poets, who took them direflly 
from nature, not from their predecefTors , they 
had beauty. But they are now beaten ; our ears 
are fo accuftomed to them , that they give no 
amufement to the fancy. There is, indeed, no 
mark by which we can more readily diftinguifli 
a poet of true genius , from one of a barren 
imagination, than by the ftrain of their compan- 
ions, All who call themfelves poets affefl them: 
but , whereas a mere verfifier copies no new 
image from nature, which appears, to his unin- 
ventive genius, exhaufted by thofe who have 
gone before him, and, therefore, contents hirnfelf 
with humbly following their trait $ to an author 
of real fancy, nature feems to unlock, fpontane- 
oufly, her hidden ftores ; and the eye "quick 
" glancing from earth to heaven," difcovers new 
fliapes and forms, new likenefles between objeiis 
unobferved before, which render his fimiles ori- 
ginal, expreffive, and lively. 

But , in the fecond place , as comparifoni 
ought not to be founded on likenefles too obvious, 
flili lefs ought they to be founded on thofe which 
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are too faint and remote. For thefe* in place of 
affiftingj ftrahTthe fancy to comprehend them, 
and throw no light -upon the fubjed. It is alfo to 
be obferved, that a comparifon which, in the 
principal ctrcumftances*, carries a fufficiently near 
refemblance, may become unnatural and obfcure, 
if puflied too far. Nothing is more oppofite to 
the defign of this figure, than to hunt after a 
great number of coincidences in minute points, 
merely to (how how far the poet's, wit can 
ftretch the refemblance. This is Mr. Cowley's 
common fault; whofe comparifons generally run 
out fo far, as to become rather a ftudied exercife 
of wit, than an illuftration of the principal 
* objeft. We need only open .his works, his odes 
efpecially, to* find inftances every where. 
. In the third place, the objeft from which a 

comparifon is drawn, fiiould never be an un- 
known objefi, or one of which few people can 
form clear ideas: " Ad inferendam rebus lucem," 
fays Quin&ilian , ". repert& funt fimilitudines. 
".Praecipue, igitur, eft cuftodiendum ne id quod 
" lioiilitudinis gratia afcivimus,«uit obfcurum fit, 
" aut ignotum. Debet enim id quod illuftrands 
" alteriusrei gratia affumitur, ipfum effe clarius eo 
" quod illuminatur *. " Comparifons, therefore, 
founded on phUQfbphical difcowies, or on any 

¥ " Comparifons have been introduced into dtfcourfe, for (he 

a fake of throwing light on the fubjefe. We muft, therefore, 

a be much on our guard, not to employ, as the' ground 

s * of our fimile, any Qbjeft which is either obfcure or unknown. 
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thing with which perfons of a certain trade oirty f , 
or a certain profeffion, are converfant , attain toot^v 
their ptoper efFefi. They ihould be taken from 
thofe illuftrious ,* noted obje fls, which ittoft of 
the readers either have feen, or cari ftrtmgly 
conceive. This leads me to< remark a fault* of 
which modern poets Are very apt to be £uilty.* 
The ancients took their fimiles from that fece of 
nature, and that clafs of obje&s, with which 
they and their readers were acquainted. Hence, 
lions, and wolves, and ferpents, were fruitful 9 . 
and very proper fources of fimiles "attiongft 
them; and thefe having become a fort of £onfe-*v,> 
crated, claflical images, are very commonly adopt- 
ed by the moderns; injudicioufly however,, for 
the propriety of them is now in a great meafure 
loft. It is only at fecond hand , and by de- 
fcription, that we are acquainted with many' 
of thofe objefls ; and , to molt readers of poetry, 
it were more to the purpofe , to defcribe lions , 
or ferpents , by fimiles taken from men , than 
to defcribe men by lions. Now T a-days, we can 
much eafier form the conception of a fierce 
combat between two men , than between a bull 
and a tiger. Every country has a fcenery 
peculiar to itfelf; and the imagery of every good. ^ 
poet will exhibit it. The introduction of un- 
known objects , or of a foreign fcenery , betrays a. 



a That, furely, which is ufed for the purpofe of illustrating 
" fome other thing , ought to be more obvious and plain 9 thai* 
* the thing, intended to be iUuftfated^ n • . 
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poet copyings not after nature, but from other 
writers. I have only to obferve further. 

In the fourth place , that , in compofitions of 
a ferious or elevated kind, fimiles fhould nevefr 
be taken from low or mean objects. Thefe are 
degrading; whereas fimiles are commonly in- 
tended to embellifh, and#o dignify: and, there- 
fore, unlefs in burlefque writings, or where fimi- 
les are . introduced purpofely to vilify and <&• 
fniniih; an objed*, mean ideas fhonld never be 
prefented to us. Some of Homer's companions 
have been taxed without reafon, on .this account 
For it is to be remembered , that the meanneft 
or dignity of obje&s , depends , in a great degree* 
on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we 
live. Many fimiles, therefore, drawn from the 
incidents of rural life , which appear low to th, 
had abundance of dignity .in thofe Ampler ages 
of antiquity. 

I have now confidered fuch of the figures of 
fpeech as feemed molt to merit a full and par- 
ticular difcuflion : metaphor , hyperbole , per- 
fonification , apoftrophe , and companion. 'A 
few more yet remain to be mentioned : the proper 
ufe and condu A of which will be eafily underftood 
from the principles already laid down. 

As companion, is founded on the refemblance, 
fo antithesis on the contrail or oppofition of two 
obje&s. Cbntraft has always this effefl, to make 
each of the contrafted obje&s appear in the 
ftronger light. White, for inftance, never appears 
jto bright as when it is oppofed to bla^k^ and 
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•when both are viewed together. Antithefis, 
therefore, may, on many occafions,< he employed w 
to advantage , in order to ftrengthen the impret^/Nv 
Son which we intend that any objeft fliould 
ipake.' Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, 
reprefenting the improbability of Milo's forming 
a defign to take away the life of Clodius, at a 
time when all cixcumftances were unfavorable 
to fuch a defign, and after he had \e% other 
opportunities flip when he could have executed 
the fame defign , if he had formed it , with much 
more eafe and fafety , -heightens our conviction, of 
tiiis improbability by a Ikilful ufe of this figure: 
w - Quern igitur cum omnium gratia interficere 
€i noluit, hunc voluit cum aliquorum querela? 
" Quern jure,- quern loco, quern tempore, quern 
u impuoe , non eft aufus , hunc injuria , iniquo 
" loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non 
<c dubitavit occidere *?" In order to render an 
antithefis more complete , it is always of advan- 
tage, that the words and members of the fen- 
tence, expreffing the contra fled obje&s, be, as in ' : t 
this inftance of Cicero's , firmlarly conftru&ed, 
and made to correfpond to each other. This 

• a -It it credible that, when he declined putting Clodiuft 

* to death with the confent of all, he would chufe to do it 
" with the difapprobation of many ? Can you believe chat the 
a perfon whom he f cm pled to slay, when he might have done 
" fo with full juftice, in a convenient place, at a propet 

* time, with fecure impunity, he made no fcruple to murdef 
" againft juftice , in an unfavorable place , at an unfeafontblf 
a time , and at the rif^ic of capital coAdemnation^' 
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leads as to remark the contrail more , by fettirig 
the things which we qppofe more clearly over 
againft each others in the fame manner as when 
we contraft a black and a white objeft, in orde*\ 
to perceive the fall difference of their fcolor, 
we would chufe to have both obje&s *>f thef 
fame bulk, and placed in the fame light* iTheir 
referrtblance to each other, in certain circum- 
ftances, makes their difagreement in other* more' 
palpable. 

At the fame time, Imufl obferve^ that the 
frequent ufe of antithefis, efpecially, where ther 
oppofition in the words is nice arid quaint, is apt 
. to render ftyle difagreeable. Such a fentenbe N a¥ 
the following, from Seneca,- does very well, 
where it ftands alone : " Si quern volueris efTe 
€i divitem, non eft quod augeas divitias, fed 
«' minuas cupiditates *." Or this; " Si ad na- 
€f turam vives , nunquam eris pauper ; fi ad dpi- 
, " nionem , nunquam dives f ." A maxim , or moral 
/ laying , properly enough receives this form ; both 
becftufe it is fuppofed to be the fruit of medi- 
tation , and becaufe it is defigned to be engraven 
on the memory , which recalls it more eafily.by 
the help of fuch contrafted expreflions. Put 
where a firing of fuch fentences fucceed'eadi 

other 

* " If you feek to make one rich, ftudy not*to increafe 
K his ftores, but to diminish his defires. M 

f " If you regulate vour defires according to the ftdndard of 
* nature, you will never be poor; if according to the ftandard 
ef opinion , you will never be rich. •• 
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other; where this becomes an author's favorite 

and prevailing manner of exprefling himfelf , hia 
ftyle is faulty; and it is upon this account Seneca 
has been often, and juftly, cenfnred. Such a 
ftyle appears too fludied and labored ; it gives 
us the impreffion of an author attending more 
to his manner of faying things, than to the 
things themfelves which he fays. Dr, Young, 
though a writer of real genius, was too fond of 
antithefes. In his Eftimate of Human Life, we 
find whole pages that run in fuch a drain as this: 
" The peafant complains aloud ; the courtier 
<c in fecret repines. In want, what diftrefs? in 
<c affluence, what fatiety? The great are under 
" as much difficulty to expend with pleafure, as 
€C the mean to labor with fuccefs. The ignorant, 
" through ill-grounded hope, are difappointed ; 
* e the knowing, through knowledge, defpond". 
<c Ignorance occafiunsmiftake; mifiake, difappoint- 
** ment; anddifappointmentismtfery. Knowledge, 
M on the other hand, gives true judgment ; and 
" true judgment of human things, gives a de- 
* ( monftration of their infufficiency to our peace." 
There is too much glitter in fuch a ftyle as this 
to pleafe long* We are fatigued , by attending 
to fuch quaint and artificial fentences often 
repeated. 

There is another fort of antithefis, the beauty 
of which confifts, in fnrprifing us by the unex- 
pected contrails of things which it brings together. 
Much wit may be down in this ; but it belongs 
wholly to pieces of piofefied wit and humor , 
L* on R* I. 126 
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and can find no place in grave compofitions. Mr. 
Pope, who is remarkably fond of antithefis, is 
often happy in this ufe of the figure. So , in his 
Rape of the Lock: 

Whether the nymph (hall break Diana's law, 

Or fome frail china jar receive a flaw; 

Or ftain her honor , or her new brocade; 

Forget her prayers, or niifs a mafquerade; 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace, at a ball, 

Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock muft falL 

What is called the point of an epigram , confifts, 
for moft part, in fome antithefis of this kindj 
furprifirig 11s with the fmart and unexpected turn, 
wjiich it gives to the thboghr; and in the fewer 
Words it is brought out ",' it is always the happier. 
Corhparifons and antjthefes are figures of a 
cool nature; the productions of imagination, not 
\t)f paflion. Interrogations and exclamations, of 
.,-' Which I km next to fpeak, are paflionate figures. 
They are, indeed, on fo many occafions, the 
native language of paflion , that their ufe is extre- 
mely frequent; and i in ordinary converfation , 
when men are heated, fhey prevail as much as 
in the moft fublime oratory. The un figured, 
literal ufe of interrogation , is , to aft a queftion ; 
but when men are prompted by paflion, what- 
ever they would affirm, or deny, with great 
vehemence, they naturally put in the form of a 
queftion ; expreffihg thereby the ftrongeft con- 
fidence of the truth of their own fentiment > and 
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appealing to their hearers for the impoflibility of 
the contrary. Thus, in fcripture : 4t God is not 
" a man that he (hould lie, neither the fon of 
" man that he fliould repent. Hath he faid it? 
" And fliall he not do it? Hath he fpoken it? 
" And fliall he not make it good •?" So Demoft- 
henes , addrefling himfelf to the Athenians : 
" Tell me , will you ftill go about and afk on? 
" another , what news ? What can be more 
" aftonifliing news than this , that the man of 
€t Macedon makes war upon the Athenian?, and 
" difpofes of the affairs of Greece? — Is Philip 
" dead ? No , but he is fick. What fignifies it 
" to you whether he be dead or alive? For, if 
" any thing* happens to this Philip , you will 
u immediately raife up another./' All this deliver- 
ed without interrogation , had been faint and 
ineffe&ual ; but the warmth and eagernefs which 
this queflioning method expreffes, awakens the 
hearers, andftrikes them with much greater force. 
Interrogations may often be employed with 
propriety, in the courfe of no higher emotions 
than naturally arife in purfuing fome clofe and 
earned reafoning. But exclamations belong only 
to Wronger emotions of the mind; to furprife, 
admiration, anger, joy, grief, and the like: 

Heu pietas! heu prifca fides! invidaque bello ; 
Dextera! ."• \r 



* Numbers, chap. xxiii. v. 19. 
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Both interrogation and exclamation , and , indeed* 
all pafTionate figures of fpeech , operate upon us 
'•J by means of fympathy. Sympathy is a very 
V powerful and extenfive principle in our nature, 
difpofing us to enter into every feeling and 
paflion , which we behold exprefled by others. 
Hence, a Angle perfon coming into company 
with ftrong marks , either of melancholy or joy, 
upon his countenance, will diffufe that paflion, 
in a moment , through the whole circle. Hence , 
in a great crowd, paffions are fo eafily caught, 
and fo faft fpread , by that powerful contagion 
which the animated looks , cries , and geftures of 
a multitude never fail to carry. Now , interro- 
gations and exclamations, being natural figns of 
a moved and agitated mind , always , when they 
are properly ufed, difpofe us to fympathize with 
the difpofitions of thofe who ufe them , and to 
feel as they feel, i 

•From this it follows, that the great rule with 
regard to the conduft of fuch figures is, that the 
writer attend to the manner in which nature 
di&ates to lis to exprefs any emotion or paflion , 
fchd that he give his language that turn , and no 
other; above all , that he never affeft the ftyle 
of a paflion which he does not feel. With in- 
terrogations he may ufe a good deal of freedom; 
?thefe , as above obferved, falling in fo much 
with the ordinary courfe of language and reason- 
ing, even when no great vehemence is fuppofed 
to have place in the mind. But, with refped 
to exclamations , he muft be more referved. 
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Nothing has a worfe effe$ than the frequent 
and unfeafonable ufe of them. Raw, juvenile 
writers imagine, that, by pouring them forth 
often , they render their compofitions warm and 
animated. Whereas quite the contrary follows. 
They render it frigid to excefs. When an author 
is always calling upon us to enter into tranfports 
which he has faid nothing to infpire, we are both 
difgufted and enraged at him. He raifes no fym- 
pathy, for he gives us no paflion of his own, in 
which we can take part. He gives us words, and 
not paflion ; and of courfe , can raife no paflion f 
unlefs that of indignation. Hence, I incline to 
think, he was not much miftaken, who faid, 
that when, on looking into a book, he found 
the pages thick befpangled with the point which 
is called, " ptm&um admirationts," he judged 
this to be afnfficient reafon for his laying it afide. 
And, indeed, were it not for the help of this 
u punflum admirationis," with which many 
writers of the rapturous kind fo much abound f 
one would be often at a loft to difcover, whether 
or not it was exclamation which they aimed at. 
For, it has now become a faflnon , among thefe 
writers, to fubjoin points of admiration to fen- 
tences , which contain nothing but fimple affir- 
mations, or propofitions, as if, by an affeded 
method of pointing, they could transform them 
in the reader's mind into high figures of eloquence. 
Much a - kin to this, is another contrivance 
prafiifed by fome writers, of Separating, almoft 
all the members of their fen tenets from each 
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have, at the fame time, no fmall appearance of 
art and ftudy; and, therefore, though they may 
be admitted into formal harangues, yet they 
fpeak not the language of great earneftnefs and 
paffion , which feldom proceed by fteps fo regu- 
lar. Nor, indeed, for the purpofes of effectual 
perfuafion, are they likely to be fo fucceftf ul , at 
an arrangement of circumltances in a lefs artificial 
order. For, when much art appears, we are 
always put on our guard again ft the deceits of 
eloquence ; but when a fpeaker has reafoned 
ftrongly, and, by force of argument, has made 
good his main point, he may then , taking ad- 
vantage of the favorable bent of our minds, make 
life of fuch artificial figures to confirm our belief t 
and to warm our minds. 
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